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A SURGICAL PILGRIM’S 
PROGRESS 


I 
ANCESTRAL NOTES 


“The Glory of children are their fathers.’—Pnrov., 17.6. 


“ Hereditary Rank may be an illusion, but hereditary virtue 
gives a patent of innate nobleness beyond all the blazonry of the 
Herald’s College.’—Invine. Life of Washington. 1.44, 


INTEREST in ancestry is a natural and praise- 
worthy trait in any human being. It is closely allied 
to and, indeed, springs from the sentiments of filial 
affection. It is not needful that it should be pushed 
to the extreme of the Chinese, preventing all pro- 
gress and shackling the present with the chains of 
the past, nor would the world be happier if it should 
follow the advice of Hawthorne (The House of 
Seven Gables) that “once in every half century 
at longest a family should be merged into the great 
obscure mass of humanity and forget all about its 
ancestors; ” but it should be strong enough to check 
that spirit of reckless modernity which despises the 
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past and thinks only the present and the future to 
be worthy of consideration. ‘That there are trans- 
mitted traits and tendencies all history witnesses. 
The laws that govern them are possible of detection 
and analysis. The effects that result from such 
inherited qualities cannot be escaped. Families, 
tribes, nations and races demonstrate them. Stu- 
dents of the origin of life, philosophers who specu- 
late upon the variation of species, even the 
common man in the decisions of every-day life, all 
alike recognize the influence of heredity. Interest 
in ancestry is exclusively a human trait. We cannot 
conceive of a horse or a dog having any special 
interest in its progenitors, or even any conscious- 
ness of the breed or race of which it may be a super- 
ior example. 

This something in race, in family characteris- 
tics, is the very basis of the science of eugenics. If 
one has no family pride, no interest in those who 
share the same strain of blood with himself, no spe- 
cial interest in the beginnings and the growth of 
the special family of which he is a member, or in 
the accomplishments of its various members, one is 
wanting in a very essential characteristic of the 
genus homo as distinguished from other mam- 
mals, or from any other organized mass of living 
protoplasm. 

It is quite true that this spirit may be pushed 
to an extreme, and that a very inferior member of 
a superior family may be so puffed up by the merits 
of his progenitors as to become a ridiculous figure 
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when viewed in the light of his own insignificance. 
Such a spirit, too, if it is permitted to influence so 
much the judgment of an individual as to cause 
him to regard too lightly the merits of others, or to 
have a distorted vision as to the merits of himself, 
may be a fair target for sarcasm and ridicule. 
Nevertheless a desire to know what one’s forbears 
have been; a pride in them, if the record is a credit- 
able one; and a desire to render oneself worthy of 
the name, if the name has been an honored one, is 
not only a proper and praiseworthy feeling, but it 
may be a decided force for good in the life of an 
individual. No one can gainsay the cry of Daniel 
Webster “there is also a moral and philosophical 
respect for our ancestors, which elevates the char- 
acter and improves the heart.” 

Whatever it may be that influences the individ- 
ual to cherish nobler ideals of life, to act better, to 
cultivate self-control, to live more cleanly, to rise 
above the ignoble and the vulgar elements which 
play so large a part in all life the whole world over, 
is certainly to be praised. It is true, alas, that a 
good thing may be pursued in a low and contempt- 
ible manner; that “‘ the manners and habits of the 
gentle may be aped vulgarly.” One, however, does 
not need to be a snob to have family pride, indeed, 
the right kind of family pride is the farthest 
removed from snobbery. 

It is natural that in conditions of American life, 
the first thing thought of when a new man rises 
upon the horizon is: What is he? What has he done? 
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What can he do? His individual qualities and pos- 
sibilities and achievements are the supreme test by 
which he must stand or fall. This is as it should be. 
The door of opportunity must be open to all men. 
The qualities derived from ancestry, however, the 
inherited predispositions and instincts, are things 
which ever dominate the manner and affect the 
power with which the individual enters that door 
and uses the opportunity upon which it has opened. 

It is in this spirit that I have been prompted to 
make some study of my own family in this coun- 
try. It is not a large family. I never knew any 
other person of the same name in the State of my 
birth excepting those of my immediate family. I 
do not find any of the name among the great leaders 
of state, of finance, of literature, or among wonder- 
ful inventors, or in conspicuous military life. Its 
annals are the simple annals of good citizenship. 
Everywhere the bearers have been respected and 
useful members of the community in which they 
have lived. If they have developed no geniuses, it 
is perhaps because they have possessed always that 
fine balance of mental and moral qualities, a certain 
equability of temperament, which has kept them 
within the limits of earnest and useful occupation 
and has preserved them from mental instability. 
I like to apply to myself the declaration of 
Montaigne: “TI am descended of a family that hath 
lived without noise and tumult; and of long contin- 
uance particularly ambicious of integritie.” 

The name of Pilcher is of English origin. It is 
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found as a surname as early as the thirteenth cen- 
tury, in the Hundred Rolls. There it takes the 
form of “le Pilecher.” 

If those whose occupation won for them this 
name in the Middle Ages were today laying the 
foundation for the formation of family names, the 
result would in all likelihood be “ Furrier.” ‘The 
“ pilch ” of the Middle Ages was an outer garment 
of fur, described as similar to the more modern 
pelisse. The “ pilecher” probably was one who 
made or dealt in such garments, although according 
to the Century Dictionary its significance is rather 
“one who wears a pilch.” The word “ pilcher”’ in 
the early English, also denoted a scabbard, thus 
Shakespeare in Romeo and Juliet (iii, I, 84) uses 
the expression “ Will you pluck his sword out of 
his pilcher by the ears?” It was used also as a 
variation of the word pilchard, as the name of a 
small herringlike fish, the clupea pilchardus, which 
each July appears in immense numbers on the 
Cornish coast of England. 

Whatever the origin of the name, or the early 
history of the rise of the family, we find it already 
at the beginning of the seventeenth century a large 
and influential family, entitled to display a Coat of 
Arms, in the county of Kent, England, in and 
about Dover, Canterbury and Margate. The Rec- 
ords of the College of Arms, London (C, 16-197, 
Visitation of Kent, Anno 1619), give the pedigree 
at that time for four generations back of one 
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Thomas Pilcher, who was the son of Thomas 
Pilcher, who was the son of John Pilcher, who 
again was the son of John Pilcher. Their Coat of 
Arms is described in Burke’s General Armory of 
1884 as fol- 
lows: 


Pircuer. OT. 
three chev.  inter- 
laced, gules, a chief 
of the last. Crest— 
On a chapeau gules 
turned up ermine, a 
cockatrice wings ex- 
panded, vert. and 
crowned with a ducal 
coronet or. 


Densute Doe 
county of 
Kxeant pion 
England, the 
family still 
maintains a po- 
sition of honor 
and influence 
and has sent 
out its sons 
into other 


4 parts of the 
ce k a g Fis m , 


and into all 
parts of the 
world. Of the present generation perhaps the most 
conspicuous has been Major General Thomas 
David Pilcher, who commanded a Division of the 


THE PILCHER COAT OF ARMS 
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British Army in the North of France during the 
World War. 

Tue AMERICAN PitcHers.—Tradition says 
that it was as a part of a Welsh colony which came 
to Virginia in the early part of the eighteenth 
century that the first bearers of the name in this 
country, four brothers, came to America. These 
brothers Pilcher, sons of a traditional Richard, 
seem to have been deeply imbued with that ardent 
religious spirit which at that time was beginning to 
flame over Wales and England as the result of the 
efforts of Whitefield and Wesley, and which both 
of these evangelists had already personally brought 
to America, so that the Pilchers either brought this 
spirit with them, or must have accepted its baptism 
shortly after their arrival in the new land of their 
choice. (John Wesley was in Georgia 1735-38. 
George Whitefield made four visits to America, in 
1738, 1739-41, 1744-48, and finally returned to it in 
1769 and remained until his death in 1770). To 
their descendants in all lines they transmitted a 
moral sensitiveness that has made them everywhere 
responsive to the religious ideas of the time. As 
clergymen, as physicians, as lawyers, as teachers, as 
editors, as farmers, as business men, they have 
played an important and respected part in the life © 
of every community into which they have gone. The 
restless spirit which brought these brothers across 
the Atlantic in the first place drove later their sons 
also out into the West and the Southwest and estab- 
lished their name in Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee 
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and Georgia, and carried the next generation 
on into Michigan, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, 
South Dakota and Louisiana, South Carolina and 
Alabama. Everywhere they have shown themselves 
men of sterling honesty, undoubted courage and 
high worth. 

There rise, however, in the records of the family, 
some names more conspicuous than the rest which 
deserve special mention. Such are the original 
pioneers who abandoned their holdings in Virginia 
and threw themselves into the South and West to 
become founders of families of long line and much 
usefulness: Robert, the Patriot Soldier who with 
his father, James, went down into North Carolina 
at the close of the Revolutionary War, and Joshua, 
who, with his sons Fielding and Shadrach and 
Joshua, Jr., went into Kentucky in 1793. 

This Joshua, Junior, born in 1790, pushed 
on to St. Louis during the war of 1812. His 
energy and uprightness of character quickly made 
him prominent in the affairs of that then frontier 
post. True to his name, in 1820 he succeeded to the 
presidency of the Missouri Fur Company and later 
dominated the work of the American Fur Com- 
pany at Council Bluffs. Bold and adventurous, he 
explored the northwest territory and familiarized 
himself with the Columbia River region and pressed 
on to the posts of the Hudson Bay Company as 
far as the Saskatchewan. In 1823 he served as the 
Major of the forces formed of regulars, mountain- 
eers, voyageurs and Indians, 800 in all, who took 
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part in the campaign of the summer of that year 
against the Aricara tribe of Indians. The breadth 
of view, the energy and the fearlessness of the man 
were shown in the severe words in which he con- 
demned the terms which Colonel Leavenworth, in 
charge of the expedition, granted to the Indians. 
“ You came to restore peace and tranquillity to the 
country and to leave an impression which would 
insure its continuance. Your operations have been 
such as to produce the contrary effect, and to 
impress the different Indian tribes with the great- 
est possible contempt for the American character. 
You came, to use your own language, to open and 
make good the great road; instead of which you 
have by the imbecility of your conduct and opera- 
tions created and left impassable barriers.” (See 
History of the American Fur Trade in the Far 
West, by Chittenden. Vol. II, p. 606.) 

In 1838 he became Superintendent of Indian 
Affairs at St. Louis and held the position until his 
death June 5, 1847, at the age of 57 years. He 
never married. 


For further mention of Joshua Pilcher see (1) Document L. 
attached to the report of J. C. Catnoun, Nov. 29, 1823, Senate Ex.; 
Dec. 1, 18th Congress Ist Sess.—p. 55-108; Gen. Gaines to the Secre- 
tary of War; (2) 18th Congress, Ist Sess. Sen. Doc. 56; Mr. Benton, 
communication; (3) Message from the President, 21st Cong. 2nd. Sess. 
Sen. Doc. 39, 1831; (4) Message from the President, 22nd Cong. 
Ist Sess. Sen. Doc. 90, 1832, pp. 80, 86; (5) Bonner, T. D. Life and 
adventures of Jas. P. Beckworth, N. Y., 1856. 


General William Stanton Pilcher, the son 
of Frederick and the grandson of Richard, who 
was born near Fredericksburg, Va., in 1802; came 
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to Kentucky in 1830; was a volunteer in the Mexi- 
can War; was a gifted speaker, eloquent, witty, 
humorous, fearless; a powerful debater; a political 
leader of his section. He, while serving as Mayor 
of the City of Louisville, died in 1858 at the early 
age of 56 years. His career was a meteoric one. 
His only son died before he did. 

Then there was a Rufus Hunter Pilcher, 
the centenarian, the indomitable citizen of the 
world, who was born in Athens County, Ohio, in 
1804, son of an Elijah Pilcher, who was born in 
Romney, Va., in 1770. His mother was Elizabeth 
Dawson, born in Cumberland County, Maryland, 
in 1775. For twenty-one years he was a steamboat- 
man on the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers; he was a 
volunteer in the Black Hawk War of 1832, and in 
the Mexican War in the forties; for three years 
he was a captain in the Union Army during the 
War for the Union. He travelled all over the 
globe but spent the last fourteen years of his life 
with a son at Custer, South Dakota. Still vigorous, 
he celebrated the one hundredth anniversary of his 
birth at the South Dakota Building at the St. Louis 
Exposition, September 15, 1904. He died at his 
home in Custer, South Dakota, August 26, 1905, 
aged 100 years, 11 months and 10 days. His 
father died in 1865 at the age of 95; two others of 
the twelve children of the family lived to be over 
90, and vet another to be 80. 

Stephen, son of James, who at the head of a 
large clan of his immediate kin, went to Ohio in 
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1805 and settled on the banks of the Hockhock- 
ing River. 

Elijah Holmes, (1810-1887), son of Stephen 
—pioneer evangelist; wise builder and administra- 
tor of the infant church of Michigan, ardent and 
insatiable seeker after knowledge; indefatigable in 
his efforts to promote in every way the welfare of 
his fellowmen; saintly embodiment of the virtues 
of the Christian character, and his son, Leander 
William (1848-1893), missionary to China, first 
President of the Peking University, who followed 
closely in character and work the example of his 
father, but who died all too early from disease 
brought on by the exposures and hardships attend- 
ing his missionary labors. 

Thus far efforts have failed to get any positive 
information about the Pilcher family during the 
first fifty years after the arrival in Virginia of the 
first of the name, which, according to tradition, was 
previous to 1740. Like most of the colonists of 
that time the original emigrants were too much 
occupied with conquering a foothold for themselves 
in the new country to pay any attention to family 
records, and the result is that prior to the year of 
1750, our information with regard to the original 
Pilcher colonists is altogether traditional and 
extremely vague. At the close of the Revolution- 
ary War, however, there were a number of families 
by that name in Culpeper, Loudon and Stafford 
counties in Virginia. As a result of the emigra- 
tion fever of that period, certain of these families 
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emigrated, some to: North Carolina, some to Ken- 
tucky, and some to Southern Ohio. Some years 
ago (1895-1905) Major James Evelyn Pilcher, 
Medical Corps, U. S. A., carried on an extensive 
correspondence with everyone of the name, of 
whose address he could learn throughout the 
country. Interesting replies were obtained from 
families in Virginia, Georgia, Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky, Nevada, Missouri, Illinois, Ohio and Michi- 
gan. In a very few—not more than two or three 
instances—the persons bearing the name were 
found to be recent comers from different points in 
England, but in all other cases the reply was the 
same that the tradition in the family was that they 
were descended from one of several brothers who 
came over to Virginia from Wales previous to 1740. 
These data have been given to me and are now 
before me. 

In 1910 Mrs. Margaret Campbell Pilcher, wife 
of James Stuart Pilcher, E'sq., of Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, published a valuable volume devoted chiefly 
to the Campbell family of Virginia but containing 
also brief sketches of the Pilcher and other families 
with whom the Campbells had intermarried. The 
sketch of the Pilcher family, devoted chiefly to the 
descendants of Robert Pilcher (1708?) was pre- 
pared by James Stuart Pilcher, who was born in 
Alabama in 1840. He was the son of Dixon Green 
Pilcher, born in South Carolina in 1808, died in 
Mississippi in 1862, who was the son of John 
Pilcher, born in North Carolina in 1781, died in 
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Mississippi in 1851, son of Robert Pilcher, a 
soldier of the Revolution, born in Culpeper 
County, Virginia, 1750, died in South Carolina in 
1828, who was the son of James Pilcher, and 
Phebe Fielding. This James lived in Culpeper 
County, Virginia, year of birth unknown (17337). 
He later, with his son Robert, removed to North 
Carolina, where he died. His father was named 
Robert and was one of the four original colonists of 
the name, and is supposed to have been born in 1708 
in Wales. 

Mr. Louis Pilcher, of Nicholasville, Kentucky, 
Editor and Publicist, born in Nicholasville in 
1885, wrote that he was the son of Fielding Lewis 
Pilcher, who was the son of Lewis Pilcher, who was 
the son of Fielding Pilcher (born 1758?), who was 
the son of Joshua Pilcher of Culpeper County, 
Virginia, and who emigrated to Kentucky in 1793; 
“the father of this Joshua, name uncertain, came 
to Virginia with a colony from Wales.” 

Many Pilchers of Illinois and Missouri trace 
their lineage back to the same Joshua, through a 
son named Shadrach who was born in 1760 and 
accompanied his father to Kentucky in 1793. His 
fourth son, Jeptha, was born in Kentucky in 1808 
and removed to Illinois in 1828. 

The Reverend John Mason Pilcher, of Peters- 
burg, Virginia, was born in Richmond, Virginia, 
in 1841, was the son of John Alsop Pilcher, born 
in Stafford County, Virginia, in 1796, died in 
Richmond, Virginia, in 1852; he was the son of 
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Frederick Pilcher, who was born in 1769 in Stafford 
County, Virginia, and who died in Fredericksburg, 
Virginia, in 1832; who was the son of Richard 
Pilcher, place of birth and death not stated beyond 
the fact that he was the son of “one of four men 
who came from the old country, name unknown.” 

This Richard seems to have been the only one 
of the early Pilcher families that resisted the emi- 
gration fever of his period and remained in Vir- 
ginia. The large and influential family of his great 
grandson, John Mason Pilcher of Petersburg, 
Virginia, make certain that the name will continue 
to possess prestige in the state. 

It has been noted that Stephen (born 1772) 
was one of the sons of the James Pilcher who was 
born at Dumfries, Virginia, in 1750 and who 
accompanied his sons and daughters in the great 
move to Ohio in 1805. The father of this James, is 
said to have also been named James. What was 
the relation of this first James to the James (born 
1733) who was the father of Robert (born 1758) 
and who died in North Carolina? 

The vagueness of tradition is well shown by the 
statement in the sketch by James Stuart Pilcher 
that he had been informed by the Reverend Archi- 
bald Mossman Pilcher, of Wisconsin, that his 
uncle, Jeptha Pilcher, born at Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, had told him that the names of two of the 
original colonist brothers were John and Benjamin, 
and that Nathan Selby Pilcher (born 1808), then 
of Omio, Kansas, elder brother of Elijah Holmes, 
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had furnished the statement that the name of his 
great grandfather was Caleb. Thus the putative 
names of the four brothers are Robert, Caleb, John 
and Benjamin. Tradition has it also that the 
father of these four boys was named RicHarp. 
Leaving these genealogical details, the out- 
standing fact remains that at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century there removed from the counties 
of Louden, Stafford and Culpeper in Northeastern 
Virginia to the new lands of the Ohio Company in 
the West several entire families of the Pilcher con- 
nection. Joshua with his son Shadrach had some 
years earlier gone to Kentucky, and James with 
his son Robert still earlier had gone to North 
Carolina. ‘There is something both pathetic and 
prophetic in such a journey as that of Stephen and 
his companions over the old Braddock Road in the 
rude wagons of that period to the Youghiogheny 
River and thence by flatboats down the rivers into 
the Ohio, along which they floated to the Hock- 
hocking, and then their ascent to the spot on its 
banks chosen for their permanent home. Stephen 
was then 33 years of age and evidently by reason 
of his vigor, energy and superior qualities of mind 
was the leader of the emigrating clan. His father, 
James, then 55 years of age, and an uncle also 
named Stephen, were of the party. His aunt 
Dorcas (Maccabee) and his married sisters, Sally 
(Halbert) and Nancy (Simmons) with their fam- 
ilies had joined the company. His brothers, 
William, Elijah, James and John, had also allied 
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their fortunes with his. In the preceding year 
Stephen had been left a widower, with six children, 
the youngest of whom was a babe of but a few 
weeks of age. He was now accompanied by a new 
wife, Eleanor Selby, whom he had induced to 
share his life to care for his motherless children. 
She became to them a second mother and for more 
than thirty years continued to be to them a model 
of devotion and of piety, of purity and affection. 
To these six children born in Virginia, the oldest of 
whom was but ten years of age, were in after years 
added seven more. Children in those days were 
esteemed as the gift of God. They constituted the 
wealth of the pioneer. At an early age they began 
to add to the strength of the family and contrib- 
uted their share to the task of conquering the wilder- 
ness. As the party made its exodus from the land 
of their birth and made their slow and toilsome pro- 
gress to the Promised Land they were animated 
and sustained by a spirit of hope and endurance, by 
the expectation of rich reward in the boundless 
possibilities of a new and fertile land, to realize 
which they had the spirit of self-reliance and abso- 
lute confidence in themselves to work out the full 
measure of the rewards of the liberty, religious and 
political, that had been secured for the new land by 
the recent strife whose sufferings and dangers all 
were familiar with, and in which many of them had 
participated. This spirit which pervaded every 
heart was indeed a veritable prophecy of the new 
Empire of the West which they were founding. 
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It was by many similar groups, constituted of 
whole families and neighborhoods, that in a con- 
stant stream of hardy men and women the new 
lands of the Northwest Territory were rapidly 
populated even as but a few years earlier the 
forests of Kentucky had been appropriated 
and peopled. 

The present study is chiefly interested in the 
welfare of the family of Stephen, the son of James, 
and their settlement on the banks of the Hock- 
hocking River. Their lands were at first included 
in the township of Athens, being located about 
seven miles below the village of Athens, but four- 
teen years later, in 1819, the eastern part of the 
township was set off as the township of Canaan, 
and within the bounds of this latter township the 
lands of the Pilchers were included. 

It would be interesting if we could know just 
what were the influences that determined Stephen’s 
choice of a site where he should build his new home 
and in which he should rear his family. Whether 
he was sensibly influenced by the fact or not, it is 
quite possible that he may have been attracted to 
it by the prevailing discussions attached to the town 
as one which had been chosen as the site of the pro- 
posed University of the West. Such a choice indi- 
cates the quality of his mind and explains the 
regard for education and the mental tendencies 
that were later manifested by his children and chil- 
dren’s children. 

As early as 1787 the Congress of the United 
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States, in its famous ordinance for the government 
of the territory northwest of the River Ohio, had 
specifically mentioned that schools and the means 
of education should be encouraged. One of the 
first acts of the new Territory of Ohio, January 9, 
1802, was to provide for the establishment of a 
university in the town of Athens, which school was 
the first institution of higher learning established 
west and north of the Ohio River. 

The selection of Athens to be the site of the 
proposed university was a matter of common infor- 
mation and discussion and doubtless had its effect 
to attract not only settlers who were making their 
way westward from New England, but many from 
Virginia and North Carolina, so that, as described 
by Thomas Ewing in an address at Cincinnati in 
1835, “the descendants of the Pilgrim Fathers 
who occupied New England and the descendants 
of those who settled Virginia, separated as they had 
been for a long series of years, first met and min- 
gled in Ohio and became again one people.” 

The Ohio University at Athens thus established 
was opened to students in the spring of 1808, and 
when the growth and development of the new 
school had attained such proportions as to call for 
the erection of a suitable building in 1817, the head 
of the firm of contracting masons who undertook 
its erection was Stephen Pilcher. The building 
erected by them still remains as an integral part of 
the University’s buildings, and, as Cutler Hall, is 
among the memories of the thousands of alumni 
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who in the century that is past, have borne away 
the honors of the institution. 

An important element in influencing the choice 
of a particular site for a home, in a new country, 
had to be its accessibility. Owing to the absence of 
roads, navigable streams determined the lines of 
settlement in those pioneer days. The Hocking 
River was at that day a considerably deeper stream 
than now, and was easily navigable for some dis- 
tance for the heavily-laden barges which had 
brought the emigrants and their goods down the 
Ohio River. The regions made accessible by it 
were therefore the first to be settled in the new 
land. The richness of these bottom lands was 
unmistakable and here the Pilcher brothers selected 
the lands for their new homes, the farm of Stephen 
Pilcher being about twenty miles above the point 
where the Hocking emptied into the mighty Ohio. 
Elijah purchased a tract of land farther along the 
river, while William remained near its mouth. 

Until the close of the Revolutionary War the 
colonists had clung to the sea and its immediate 
neighborhood, immediately along the coast, in a 
strip within a hundred miles or less of the sea. No 
real impression was made upon the great West 
until after the War of the Revolution. Only a few 
hardy and venturesome men had penetrated any 
distance into the interior, but the tales brought back 
by these pioneers as to the abounding promise of 
the interior lands awakened a desire for their pos- 
session that assumed the character of an epidemic 
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that gradually spread throughout the entire thir- 
teen colonies, an epidemic that became still more 
intense after the victories of Wayne in 1794 had 
largely removed the Indian terror. The land of 
the old colonies was comparatively sterile and lim- 
ited in its productiveness, and the families of those 
days were large; life was simple and each family 
contained within itself the elements of self-support. 
The lure of newer and richer lands westward 
was strong, so the record of the days of Adams and 
Jefferson and Madison and Monroe is full of the 
romance of Wilderness Trails along which the men 
and women of New England overflowed into New 
York, Pennsylvania and Ohio, while those from 
Virginia and the Carolinas settled in Kentucky and 
Tennessee, Georgia and Alabama. In 1773, under 
the leadership of Daniel Boone, the emigration 
into Kentucky began. The new lands which they 
sought were fully five hundred miles from the sea 
coast, separated by a wilderness three hundred 
miles in extent from the nearest inhabited country. 
Even as late as 1800 this wilderness road through 
the Cumberland Gap and thence westward, the only 
practicable and most direct route, was only a trail 
for the traveller on foot or horseback. But along 
this trail, in successive caravans, a continuous 
stream of human beings, horses, cattle and other 
domestic animals was maintained, all moving 
onward on the lonely and homeless path to a wild 
and uncertain land. 

So rapid and great was the emigration into 
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Kentucky that in 1790 its population had reached 
the number of over 73,000 inhabitants when as yet 
no growth westward had been made in New York, 
but little in Pennsylvania or in Virginia, and the 
borders of Ohio had only been here and there 
touched. From the north and east other routes 
converged to Fort Pitt, at which point the Ohio 
River offered itself as a means of conveyance to the 
lands of promise. 

The emigrant from Central and Northern 
Virginia could if he chose, follow the track of 
Braddock’s old road, from Hanover Court House 
to Culpeper Court House to Chester’s Gap in the 
Blue Ridge, thence crossing the Shenandoah into 
Frederick County to Winchester, thence across 
the northern branch of the Potomac into Maryland, 
thence into Fayette County in Pennsylvania; 
thence to Redstone, Old Fort, on the Youghio- 
gheny River; here taking boats and floating along 
the Monongahela into the Ohio. This road would 
have been the natural route for a traveller from 
Loudon County to take and was unquestionably 
the course which the Pilchers followed in the hegira 
which they made in 1805 from North Virginia 
into Ohio. 


II 
STEPHEN PILCHER 


COLONIST AND PIONEER 
1772-1853 


STEPHEN PincHeEr, grandson of Caleb, and son 
of *James Pilcher and Nancy Murphy, was born 
in Dumfries, Prince William County, Virginia, 
October 6, 1772, and died October 27, 1853, aged 
81 years, at the farm house built by himself on the 
original farm purchased by him on the Hocking 
River in Canaan Township, Athens County, Ohio. 
Of the first thirty years of his life no record remains 
except that he was married in 1794 to Sarah Fish- 
back who bore him six children, (1) Kitty, 
1795; (2) Nancy, 1797; (3) Maria Green, 1798; 
(4) George Fishback, 1800; (5) Henry Eckhart, 
1802; and (6) Sally, 1804. The latter was born 
January 10, 1804, and within a month thereafter, 
February 5, 1804, the mother died, leaving the 
four-weeks-old baby and five other children, the 


* James and Nancy Murphy Pilcher had ten children, named 
respectively; Stephen, William, Elijah, James, Edward, John, Nancy, 
Rachel, Sarah and Elizabeth. Vide, page 360, Historical Sketches of 
the Campbell, Pilcher and Kindred Families, by Margaret 
Campbell Pilcher. 
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Cutler Hall, the central building of the Ohio University at Athens, Ohio, was erected in 
1817 and is the oldest college edifice of the University, which itself is the oldest institution of 
learning northwest of the Ohio River. The original stone work was set by Pilcher and 
Francis, contractors. This view shows the south front. 
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oldest of whom was but nine years of age. We 
can appreciate the condition of the distracted father 
and do not wonder that he soon sought a stepmother 
for his motherless brood. He was married again 
in June of the same year to Eleanor Jackson Selby 
of Baltimore, and soon after emigrated to Ohio. 
From this second marriage seven children were born, 
(7) Nathan Selby; (8) Elijah Holmes; (9) 
Rebecca B.; (10) Stephen Nelson; (11) James 
Fletcher; (12) Joshua Selby and (13) Eleanor F. 
All the children by the first marriage, who 
were born in Virginia, came to maturity, married 
and reared children except Maria Green, who never 
married. Of the children by the second marriage, 
the last three, James Fletcher (aet. 3 yrs.), Joshua 
Selby (aet. 14 yrs.), and Eleanor F. (aet. 10 yrs.) 
died young. The remaining four married and 
raised families. Of the particulars of the early edu- 
cation of the boy Stephen, we know nothing. His 
son, Elijah, records that it was good for the time, 
and together with his natural talents secured for 
him a recognized leadership among his neighbors. 
In his earlier years he several times took charge 
of the schcol of the neighborhood in winter. He 
was primarily a farmer, but he also was a stone 
mason by trade and followed this calling during 
the parts of the year suitable for building, leaving 
the work of the farm to his sons. Elijah says that 
he remembers well when the first building of the 
Ohio University, now known as Cutler Hall, was 
erected in 1817. He was then a boy of seven years 
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of age. The direction of the work upon the stone 
basement of this building was in charge of his 
father, Stephen Pilcher. This work occupied the 
whole summer and autumn of that year. Elijah 
says that the farm was badly managed that year, 
and that the crops were nearly all destroyed by 
marauding animals. 

Stephen Pilcher was elected a Justice of the 
Peace first in 1817 and held that office for more 
years than any other man in that part of the coun- 
try so that he was commonly known as Squire 
Pilcher. After his first election in 1817 he was 
reélected in 1818, 1825 and 1827. He and his 
brother Elijah seem to have practically alternated 
in the position of Township Trustee, Stephen hav- 
ing held the position in 1819, 1820, 1825, 1827, 
1829, 1831, 1832, 1833, while Elijah held it in 1822, 
1830, 1835, 1839 and 1840. This same interesting 
alternation between the two brothers was exhibited 
in the Grand Jurorship, Stephen having been a 
grand juror in 1807, Elijah in 1808, 1809, 1810, 
1811 and Stephen in 1812, 1813, 1814 and Elijah 
again in 1815. 

Stephen was preéminently a religious man and 
exhibited in a marked degree the ideals of religion 
that prevailed in the community in which he lived 
at that time. Shortly before he left Virginia, then a 
young man of 33 years of age, he had joined the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and at once upon his 
arrival in Ohio, began to enter into the religious 
activities in the community. He was fully seconded 
in his religious life by his wife, who was a deeply 
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devoted pious woman. He was a class leader and 
steward in the Methodist Church. Prayer meetings 
and preaching meetings were often held in his house 
and the first church established in that part of the 
country was located on his farm. His house was 
always open to the itinerant ministers who were the 
only source of religious teachings to the pioneer 
settlers. Jacob Young and James Quinn in 1805, 
Peter Cartwright in 1806, Bishop Asbury in 1810 
and Thomas A. Morris in 1815, as well as ministers 
of denominations other than the Methodist were 
among those entertained by him. It was his custom 
to hail travelling preachers as they were passing 
and urge them to stop with him for a meal and 
remain over the night. His son, Elijah, says that 
the frequent introduction under his father’s roof 
of these men of piety and intelligence was notably 
beneficial to the children of the family in creating 
in them a regard for religion and education. With 
the exception of one child who died in infancy, all 
his children became members of the church and two 
of them clergymen. This regard for religion and 
education was transmitted to later generations as 
well. Two of his grandsons also became clergymen. 

Preéminent among the buildings that stand 
today in the compound of Peking University in the 
capital of China is one edifice on which is conspicu- 
ously displayed the legend “ Pilcher Hall,” thus 
preserving the memory of the first President of the 
Institution, Leander William Pilcher, who was a 
grandson of Stephen Pilcher. At the present time 
Stephen is again represented in the mission field of 
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Western China by the son of Leander William 
Pilcher, Raymond F. Pilcher. 

In the fall of 1919, accompanied by my wife, I 
visited Athens, in accordance with a long cherished 
plan, for the purpose of finding the burial place of 
my grandfather, Stephen Pilcher, and of doing 
honor to his memory. We arrived in the afternoon 
of September 12, 1919 and spent the two following 
days in visits to the various parts of Athens County. 
We were received and entertained by Thomas 
Milroy Pilcher, the grandson of John Pilcher, the 
youngest brother of my grandfather, Stephen 
Pilcher, therefore my cousin, several removes. 

I learned that he was then the only person of 
the name of Pilcher living in Athens County with 
the exception of Mr. Benjamin Luther Pilcher of 
Coolville, some fifteen miles distant, who had 
recently returned from Oklahoma, temporarily, to 
look after the interests of his mother, the widow 
of the Reverend J. Nelson Pilcher who was a 
grandson of Stephen Pilcher and hence my own 
cousin and for many years the sole representative 
of the family living upon the original site taken up 
by Stephen Pilcher in 1805. 

On Saturday morning, September 13, an ideal 
September day, we visited Ben and his family in 
Coolville and, after a very cordial reception and 
bountiful dinner, we were driven by him in his auto- 
mobile by the road which skirts the banks of the 
Hocking River, to Canaanville, back to the site of 
the original home of Stephen Pilcher and the birth- 
place of my own father, Elijah Pilcher. 


THE OLD CANAANVILLE GRIST MILL ON THE HOCKHOCKING RIVER 
BELOW THE PILCHER FARM 


4 He a 
Photo by Thomas Milroy Pilcher 


THE ORIGINAL STEPHEN PILCHER FARM; THE HOCKHOCKING RIVER IN 
THE FOREGROUND; THE MEADOWS IN THE MIDDLE GROUND AND THE 
RIDGE OF HILLS IN THE BACKGROUND 
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The original log house built by Stephen in which 
my father was born was many years ago destroyed. 
The story of the family is that it was replaced 
by a brick house. My grandfather, having followed 
also the trade of stone mason and brick layer, and 
the valley of the Hocking River in many places 
presenting excellent brick-making clay, it was 
but natural that he should make of brick his own 
permanent habitation, when he came to construct 
it. After a number of years, however, this brick 
house was likewise destroyed by fire and was 
replaced by a frame house in which Stephen Pilcher 
continued to reside until the time of his death. This 
third house, in a somewhat dilapidated condition, is 
still standing. 

From the road in front of the house a meadow 
extends down to the border of the Hocking River. 
Shortly behind the house the ground begins to rise 
and rises rapidly to a hilly ridge of an elevation 
of perhaps 200 feet above the river. Between 
this ridge and the river extended the original farm 
of Stephen Pilcher. The County Records show 
that here, on December 17, 1805, Stephen Pilcher 
purchased from L. Nathan Camp of Durham, 
Middlesex County, Connecticut, 131 acres of 
land (Athens County Deed Book I, Page 81). 
The same records show that a few days later, 
December 31, 1805, Stephen’s brother, Elijah, 
bought a tract three miles west of Stephen’s tract 
consisting of two lots, one of 112 acres and the other 
of 50 acres, and four years later 17 more acres, 
making a farm of 179 acres. None of these lots now 
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remain in the possession of anyone of the name of 
Pilcher. In recent years it has been discovered that 
both oil and coal lie underneath the surface of these 
lands, and immediately adjacent to both of these 
tracts between them are now located the shafts of 
the Hocking Valley Coal Company. From its main 
shaft of over 400 feet in depth, extend over long 
distances in every direction the tunnels, which 
honeycomb the coal deposit. The pump and other 
machinery for obtaining oil on the Pilcher lands 
still stand together with the iron reservoir for the 
reception of the oil. The supply of oil which was 
abundant at first, has now for some years been 
exhausted and the working abandoned. 

The last member of the Pilcher family to occupy 
any portion of these lands was the Rev. John 
Nelson Pilcher, son of George and grandson of 
Stephen, who died in the year 1915. His widow, 
then still living, was residing with one of the 
children at Zanesville, Ohio, and their youngest 
son, Benjamin L., was our host of the day, as 
already stated. 

Immediately adjoining the old farm on the west 
was the ground which was given in 1811 by Stephen 
Pilcher to the Methodist Church for the erection 
of a church. The present church is comparatively 
a modern structure. In the rear of it is a well kept 
churchyard in which the burials of the present gen- 
eration are provided for. Adjoining this is a deso- 
late and neglected field overrun with vines and 
weeds, surrounded by a rusty barbed wire fence, 


“BLESSED ARE THE DEAD WHICH DIE IN THE LORD.” THE GRAVE 
STONE OF STEPHEN PILCHER—1772-1853 
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belonging to the Township of Canaan in which had 
been interred the previous generations. I do not 
know the date of the latest interment in this field, 
but that of my grandfather was 1853. 

Upon a knoll near the western border of this 
field we had been informed that Stephen Pilcher 
was said to have been buried, and here after long 
search, lifting the tangled vines and parting the 
over-running grass, we found, lying prone upon the 
ground, a marble slab containing the words, 

“ STEPHEN PitcHEeR died October 27, 1853, 
in the 81 year of his age.” “ Blessed are the dead 
which die in the Lord.” 

So this neglected, weed-overgrown spot was the 
final resting place of the pioneer of this region, 
whose life had been a blessing to the whole country- 
side and whose influence at all times throughout his 
long life had made for a high standard of living and 
love to God and man. His children had gone out 
into distant and far places and at this day his grand- 
children and great-grandchildren were filling places 
of usefulness and some of them of conspicuous 
renown in the world, while this place of his burial 
had been almost forgotten. 

Assisted by my cousins, I lifted the fallen slab 
from the ground and placed it upright and placing 
ourselves about it, we supported it while one of 
the company photographed the scene. It was 
with a sense of humiliation that we laid the stone 
back in its former place and left this neglected 
cemetery firm in the resolution that there should be 
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no delay in clearing away the knoll upon which 
Stephen Pilcher’s grave was placed, and in placing 
on a suitable pediment the fallen headstone. 

The condition of this country burying ground 
in the Township of Canaan, Ohio, may doubtless be 
matched in many places. It is the inevitable result 
of the wandering spirit of the American people who 
are ever emancipating themselves from the home 
nest and going afar with the hope of benefiting 
their fortunes. A new generation of strangers occu- 
pies the place which has been abandoned by its 
earlier occupants, a generation the members of 
which have no interest in the old and naturally 
neglected burial spots which to them mean nothing. 

Leaving this Canaanville churchyard we then 
went on into the town of Athens, six miles away, 
in search of someone who might possibly remember 
Stephen Pilcher. The only one found was a Mr. 
Charles Henry, a well preserved old man of 77 
years of age, just coming in from the hay fields. As 
Mr. Henry was born in 1842 and Stephen Pilcher 
died in 1853, Henry could have been but eleven 
years old when Stephen died. He stated, however, 
that he remembered him very well, and that he 
often saw him. As known by him he was an old 
and feeble man of medium height and slender build; 
and this was the whole extent of personal informa- 
tion of the man, Stephen Pilcher, that we were then 
able to obtain. 

An aged lady, Mrs. Mary Jane Crippen (née 
Carpenter) was later interviewed. She was born in 


THE GRAVE OF STEPHEN PILCHER, CANAANVILLE CEMETERY , 
ATHENS CO., OHIO 


The headstone replaced September, 1919 
Left to Right—Benjamin Luther Pilcher, Lewis Stephen Pilcher, Thomas Milroy Pilcher 
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1830 and is still remarkably bright and active for a 
woman of 89 years of age. Her father’s farm 
adjoined that of Stephen’s brother Elijah Pilcher, 
of whom she saw much during her childhood and 
youth. She described Elijah as a man of short 
stature, full habit and a kind and jovial dispo- 
sition. He was buried in his own farm. He was 
married three times. Has first wife bore him two 
daughters and five sons, Abram, Marcus, Horace, 
Curtis and Rufus by name respectively. Mrs. 
Crippen remembers that Stephen Pilcher used to 
come to Elijah’s house to visit. She recollects him 
as a rather tall and slim man. 

The family tradition relates that Stephen 
Pilcher never would permit his pictured likeness to 
be made because he took literally the words of the 
commandment handed down by Moses from Mt. 
Sinai “Thou shalt not make unto thyself any 
graven image, neither the likeness of anything that 
is in heaven above, or in the earth beneath, or in the 
waters under the earth.”’ No portrait nor daguerro- 
type nor photograph of him was ever made, greatly 
to our regret. 


Iil 
ELIJAH HOLMES PILCHER 


EVANGELIST-ADMINISTRATOR 


1810-1887 


THE First distinct recollection of my father that 
I retain is of a man very ill, the summoning of a 
physician and the taking of a basinful of blood from 
his arm. I knew that we were living in a settlement 
called Battle Creek and that my father was the 
preacher in charge of the Methodist Church of that 
place. I learn from a diary which he kept that this 
illness was an acute lung congestion and that the 
venesection benefited him so that he was kept by 
this illness out of his pulpit but one Sunday. This . 
was in 1849 when I was four years of age. Two 
years later when we had removed to Detroit, clearer 
impressions and appreciations of the man began to 
be formed and can be recalled. He was then forty 
years of age, of strong and athletic build; a silent, 
thoughtful and studious man. He was the pastor 
of the most prominent church of his denomination 
in the State of Michigan; he was earnest, incessant, 
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From an ambrotype taken in 1856 
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indefatigable, aggressive and sagacious in advanc- 
ing the interests of his church, in promoting the pro- 
gress of the denomination in the State, and above all 
in particular efforts to secure by the individuals with 
whom he was brought in daily contact an acceptance 
of the truth of the gospel which he preached, by 
which he himself was possessed, and personal faith 
in which he believed to be essential to the eternal 
welfare of every man. He would do this, however, 
in such a way as to retain the respect and confidence 
of men. He was no respecter of persons; he wel- 
comed his work in the commercial Capital of the 
State because of the greater opportunities it gave 
him to come in contact with leaders in every kind 
of activity. He formed a close friendship with 
Lewis Cass and Robert McClelland, then U. S. 
Senators from Michigan. He had already won the 
regard of Governor Barry, who in 1845 appointed 
him a regent of the forming State University. He 
visited Lieutenant Ulysses S. Grant, then on duty 
in the Detroit garrison, to remonstrate with him 
upon certain wildnesses of deportment that the 
young officer was said to be displaying. Thirteen 
years later the same officer in command of the Fed- 
eral Army at Chattanooga recalled this circum- 
stance to the memory of the representative of 
the Christian Commission who was then laboring 
among his troops, and thanked him for the advice 
he gave him in those earlier years. 
Notwithstanding the inconveniences attaching 
to the household arrangements of an itinerant 
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Methodist preacher he had already accumulated a 
goodly library, the quality, extent and range of the 
scholarship which it evinced I later learned to 
appreciate. From my earliest years, however, I was 
accustomed to browse in this library. The myths of 
the old calfbound volumes of Lempriere’s Classical 
Dictionary, the heroes whose lives were depicted by 
Plutarch, and the resounding periods of Pope’s 
translation of the Iliad became my daily food as soon 
as I was able to read. On the walls were hung charts 
containing an elaborate set of Greek paradigms, 
and by their side hung conspicuously a graphic 
representation entitled “'The Stream of Time,” 
which presented in a wonderfully impressive way to 
my mind the events of history from the Creation of 
the World to the present time. Volumes of the 
minor as well as the major Greek writers were 
familiar things to me long before I could under- 
stand what they stood for. The most striking pic- 
ture of our father, which we children always cher- 
ished, was that which on winter mornings always 
greeted our eyes as we came out from our bedrooms 
before the dawn and gathered by the fire in the 
parsonage sitting room. There was sure to be our 
father, sitting by the lamp-light, reading out of a 
small leather covered book. From this book a few 
minutes later he would read, in English, a selection 
as a part of the morning’s prayer service, as readily 
as if it was an English Testament, while in fact it 
was in the Greek tongue. The book had been his 
companion, carried in his saddlebags, during the 
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years of his earlier pioneer travels on horseback 
through the then unsettled oak openings and 
swamps of the territory of Michigan, and the sheep 
skin cover that had then been put about it to pro- 
tect it from rough usage, still enswathed it—I 
wonder what ultimately became of that Greek 
Testament! I still have the leather saddlebags, in 
which were carried the travelling library and the 
scant wardrobe of the heroic young herald of the 
Cross. ‘They today hang as the chief ornament on 
the walls of the gallery of my country house in New 
Jersey, and when my grandchildren ask, “‘ what are 
these?’’ I tell them the story of a day long past, 
of an enthusiasm that was divine, and of a faith that 
endured to the end! Growing up in such an atmos- 
phere it is not strange that familiarity with the 
classics was early gained by the children, so that I 
was found prepared to enter the Freshman Class 
of the University of Michigan when I had barely 
passed my thirteenth birthday, and that I passed 
through the four years of the college course without 
a condition, and received the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts, before I had reached my seventeenth birth- 
day. ‘The crowning honor, however, my father did 
not live to see, when thirty-eight years later his son 
was summoned back to the University to receive 
from it its highest honor, the degree of Doctor of 
Laws, the first one of his class to be so honored! 
A high appreciation of the value of classical 
studies as a part of a liberal education has always 
remained with me, and I have had no sympathy with 
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the tendency to decry them, and to substitute for 
them themes of more immediately utilitarian char- 
acter, a tendency which has been so marked a char- 
acteristic of educational reformers during recent 
years. ‘What little of the Greek and Latin lan- 
guage and literature that entered into my early 
education, however much of it may long ago have 
been forgotten in its details, has made an impres- 
sion on my life that has been permanent in its lib- 
eralizing spirit, in broadening the mental horizon, 
and in enabling me to exercise a more equal judg- 
ment in estimating the relative values of the affairs 
of life, in the varied relations which after years may 
have developed. 

I know that my father was as thirsty for 
knowledge in the domain of science as he was in the 
classics. In his mind second only to religious faith 
came the acquisition of knowledge. Every move- 
ment which had as its object better facilities for the 
education of men appealed to him, and always had 
his active support. The college talk which went on 
around the rude pioneer fireside of Stephen Pilcher 
when Elijah was a boy had a moulding influence on 
his thoughts and aspirations during his whole life. 
The two things, religion and education, became the 
ruling passions of his life. His elder half-brother, 
Henry, preceded him at college and into the min- 
istry. Elijah grew up with the idea that he too was 
to preach the Gospel; at the age of sixteen he was 
admitted to the school in the neighboring town of 
Athens. For two years he pursued with eagerness 
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its courses, and learned the most important thing 
of all, how to study! Then lack of means compelled 
him to intermit his college course for a year to 
replenish his purse by becoming a teacher himself. 
At the end of this year as a pedagogue, now a youth 
of nineteen years, his impatience to get at his great 
work of preaching the Gospel, would brook no 
further delay, and he offered himself to the author- 
ities of his Church for appointment to the office of 
a preacher. Did he not believe that men were dying 
around him whose eternal welfare depended upon 
having the truths of the Gospel of Christ brought 
home to them? Could he delay for further schooling 
while such awful tragedies were everywhere enact- 
ing themselves about him? His schooling was 
already much better than that enjoyed by most of 
his compeers. Could he not go on with his studies 
in some measure while “ he went about his Father’s 
business?”” So he began his work as a pioneer 
evangelist without further delay, and transferred 
his classroom to the mountains of Virginia and the 
oak openings of Michigan. 

The first work assigned to him was the rude and 
primitive Nicholas circuit among the mountains of 
West Virginia. Here he traversed the rough trails, 
on horseback or on foot, and preached as well as he 
could to the hardy mountaineers for twelve months 
and then he was transferred to the territory of 
Michigan. He now found himself in the environ- 
ment where his life’s work was to be done. For 
forty-seven years, 1830-1877, he identified himself 
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with all the interests of the State, which he saw 
emerge from the condition of a sparsely settled 
country, much of it a trackless wilderness, into one 
of the wealthiest, most influential, intelligent, and 
populous States of the Union. His work fully 
demonstrated the qualities of the itinerant preacher 
of that day who “followed that Bishop of the long 
road, Francis Asbury, in planting the fellowship of 
the Gospel in virgin territories; in rescuing and 
shepherding the multitudes who were without hope 
or faith. Hardship was their daily lot, upon which 
these scarred veterans of the Cross reckoned, 
despising the afflictions they endured because they 
were sustained by a radiant experience and a 
quenchless love.” (Cadman.) 

Saturday evening, October 2, 1830, Elijah H. 
Pilcher, the young itinerant, twenty years of age, 
reached Detroit on his way to the circuit to which 
he had been sent by his Bishop. The centre of this 
circuit was a new settlement forty miles west of 
Detroit, where just six years before a few pioneers 
had settled and to which they had given the name of 
Ann Arbor. The young preacher had a horse, a 
few books in his saddlebags, and but twelve and 
a half cents inmoney. Added to these he had what 
was far more important, a spirit of indomitable 
energy, a mind well disciplined and receptive of 
truth, a body vigorous and robust, as befitted the 
son of a pioneer, who rejoiced in difficulties and 
physical obstacles to be overcome, and a soul aflame 
with evangelical zeal. He was indeed spiritually the 
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St. Francis of Michigan. He did not wear a coarse 
cowl and gown engirdled by a rope, nor wear 
sandais upon his bare feet, but he was truly a 
Brother of the Poor, and he was as absolutely filled 
with missionary zeal and love for his fellow men as 
was the Assisan monk six hundred years before. 
During the following twenty years he travelled 
over the whole of the southern portion of Michigan 
from Detroit to Grand Rapids and from Monroe, 
Adrian and Coldwater to Flint, Owosso and Port 
Huron. He not only preached a personal gospel, 
but he took a wide view of the obligations and 
opportunities of citizenship, and displayed an active 
and constructive interest, not only in the affairs of 
his own denomination, but also in everything which 
involved the welfare of the nascent State. He was 
one of the original trustees and most active workers 
in the founding of Albion College, he was for eight 
years, 1845-1852, one of the Regents of the State 
University, and as such interested himself espe- 
cially in the abolition of the feeble branches scat- 
tered throughout the State and in the institution 
of the Medical Department of the University. 
Largely as the result of newspaper agitation car- 
ried on by him in 1850 there was written into the 
new Constitution of the State, adopted at that time, 
the provisions which made possible soon thereafter 
the establishment of the Agricultural College of 
the State. By public addresses and by newspaper 
articles he entered largely and influentially into 
the discussion of public affairs whenever they 
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seemed to him to have a moral side. He was a 
zealous opponent of the use of alcoholic drinks and 
an advocate of State prohibition; he was an ardent 
anti-slavery advocate, and allied himself actively 
with all those political movements which aimed to 
limit the extension of the institution of slavery, or 
better yet, to abolish it altogether. He threw himself 
heartily into the political movement that resulted in 
the formation of the Republican party and finally 
in the election of Abraham Lincoln, the effort to 
break up the Union by the States of the South, and 
the emancipation of the slaves! He gave his son 
freely to service under his country’s flag in the great 
contest forthe preservation of the Union, and himself 
rejoiced in an opportunity to enter into the activ- 
ities of that day as a Member of the Christian Com- 
mission. Never, however, did he allow any of these 
accessory questions to interfere with his great work 
as a preacher and a pastor. He would hardly be 
classed as an eloquent preacher, or as a great orator. 
His mind was logical rather than rhetorical; his 
nature was practical rather than emotional, but his 
whole being was somanifestly pervaded by desire for 
the good of his fellowmen, by anxiety to persuade 
them “to flee from the wrath to come,” and by an 
entire effacement of self-seeking; by sound wisdom 
and good judgment in his methods of dealing with 
his fellows, and so pervaded with clarity of thought 
and high purpose in the consideration of all subjects 
of general nature, that his pastoral work always 
prospered, and churches to which he ministered 
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invariably grew in membership and in spirituality 
while under his charge. The number of individuals 
added to these churches during his pastorates 
mounted into the thousands. These, however, rep- 
resented but a portion of the fruits of his labors. 
His influence extended throughout a whole com- 
munity, and all the churches of the vicinity shared 
with his own in the spiritual harvests that were 
gathered as the result of the labors of many 
husbandmen of which he was always the recog- 
nized leader. 

His temperament and his attainments fitted him 
peculiarly for administrative duties. For twenty 
years as a Presiding Elder he supervised the affairs 
of various districts of the denomination to which 
he belonged; for nine years he served his Confer- 
ence as its Secretary; and upon five different 
occasions he was elected by his ministerial col- 
leagues as a delegate to the Quadrennial General 
Methodist Episcopal Conference. 

When I, as a boy of five years of age, began 
first dimly to perceive the character and work of 
my father, the heroic age’ of his pioneer work had 
passed, the problems of foundation laying had 
given way to questions pertaining to the needs of a 
State growing prosperous and populous. He had 
grown with his State, and still remained a leader 
of the people. 

There were two episodes in his life during this 
more mature period that were eminently character- 
istic of him. In his work as a founder of churches and 
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an administrator of ecclesiastical affairs he often 
found himself confronted by questions of law, both 
civil and religious. The principles of evidence and 
the laws governing the relations of Church property 
to the State necessarily engaged his attention. To 
obtain this needed knowledge he gave particular 
effort. He formally registered himself as a student 
of law, and pursued legal studies under the direc- 
tion of eminent lawyers in the section of the State 
in which he happened to have his residence from 
time to time. Such studies were necessarily sec- 
ondary to his ministerial labors and were often 
intermitted for considerable periods, but neverthe- 
less were pursued with so much perseverance that in 
1846 he was admitted to practice in the Circuit 
Court of the State of Michigan, and in 1851 he was 
admitted to the bar of the United States Circuit 
Court. This legal training enabled him to initiate 
desirable legislation for protecting the property of 
the Church in the State, and for the incorporation 
of various bodies required to carry on its religious, 
charitable and educational activities. It fitted him 
to engage intelligently and convincingly in public 
discussions of the questions of the day which were 
engaging the attention of his fellow citizens of the 
Commonwealth. In cases of church discipline, it 
created in him a judicial frame of mind; it gave him 
a familiarity with parliamentary principles and 
methods which made him much sought for as a pre- 
siding officer in various assemblies; it broadened his 
views of life, and put him on a plane of mental 
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achievement that added to his influence and to his 
own happiness. 

The second episode was like to the first though 
distinctly separate from it. To his interest in the- 
ology and law, he added an interest in medicine. 
After his admission to the bar in 1846, he entered 
his name as a student of medicine in the office of 
Doctor Backus of Jackson, and later under Dr. 
J. Adams Allen, then of Kalamazoo, who later 
became one of the original faculty of medicine in 
the University of Michigan, and later yet, when 
Chicago began to attract attention as a growing 
city, was one of the founders of the Rush Medical 
College of that city. 

During the time that father was a Regent of the 
State University these medical studies increased his 
interest in the plans for the creation of a Medical 
Department of that University, and caused him 
to codperate so fully with the physicians of the 
State for the purpose that its early opening was 
hastened and its first lectures begun in 1850. When 
in the order of his Church he was sent in 1857 to 
Ann Arbor as the pastor of the Methodist Church 
in that town, this department of medicine had 
become one of the chief attractions of the Uni- 
versity. Its corps of professors included such men 
as Gunn, Ford, Sager, Armor, Palmer and 
Douglass, and its facilities for instruction were 
unsurpassed by any similar school in the land at 
that time. Here was an opportunity for him to 
gratify his desire to have a training in medicine 
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that was not to be neglected. The problem was how 
he could do it without neglecting his more impor- 
tant duties as preacher and pastor in a university 
town! The seeming impossibility was accomplished 
by him. It could only have been done by cutting 
short the hours of sleep and by drawing on his 
reserve of physical vigor and mental force to a 
degree possible to but few. Midnight usually over- 
took him at his studies, and at four o’clock each 
morning he again entered his library and resumed 
his work. In the dissecting room, and in the chemi- 
cal laboratory he fulfilled the requirements of the 
course the same as any student and brought a zeal 
and enthusiasm to his companions that was con- 
tagious. So singularly did his personality com- 
mand the regard and confidence of his fellow 
students, that in large numbers they followed him 
from the college halls and laboratories to the 
church, and it is a matter of record that during his 
second winter as a student of medicine, sixty of his 
fellow-students became professors of religion as the 
result of his labors! He himself at the end of two 
years of such work passed the regular examinations 
of the school, submitted his thesis, and in the spring 
of 1859, in his forty-ninth year, mounted the ros- 
trum with his fellows and received his diploma as 
a Doctor in Medicine. My own thoughts of a medi- 
cal career date from this period. My father took me 
with him into the dissecting room and into the 
chemical laboratory and gave me my first insight 
into the mysteries of the human body and the won- 
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ders of chemistry. But a few years later I was 
myself as enthusiastically working in both depart- 
ments of knowledge as my father before me. It 
was as natural that I should grow up into medicine, 
as it was that a fledgling should fly when it is pushed 
out of the nest by the mother bird. 

A marked characteristic of my father was his 
fondness for nature in all its aspects. His boyhood 
conditions as a child of a pioneer family had made 
him familiar with the fauna and the flora of the 
woods, and to his eager and inquiring mind grow- 
ing things were ever a subject of investigation and 
reflection. Interest in the problems of botany and 
of geology grew naturally out of such beginnings, 
and natural science ever appealed to his intellect. 
Thousands of other pioneer boys were surrounded 
by the same influences, and grew up in the same 
conditions. That the reaction to these surround- 
ings which this boy exhibited was so different from 
that of his fellows must be attributed undoubtedly 
to the different essential quality of his mind. 
Environment may have an important influence in 
determining the career of an individual, but it is 
only one element, one force, in effecting the result- 
ant which the world sees. 

One outgrowth of this side of his nature was his 
love for his garden, and his desire to beautify with 
trees the place in which he for the time had his home. 
He was an enthusiastic gardener and carried his 
ideas of order, thoroughness and science into his 
garden. To him the growing plants and shrubs 
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were as books that made to him another library out 
of which he received instruction. The manual labor 
of the delving in the soil that was required was not 
distasteful to him. He often said that his best 
thoughts came to him while he was at work in his 
garden, so that his sermons smacked of the soil as 
well as of men and books. 

Closely allied to his garden work was his liking 
for and handiness with tools of any kind. There 
was always a work bench in some one of the parson- 
age outhouses and a well stocked outfit of tools, 
which he often used. His children were given the 
free use of these tools and shown how to use them. 
Possibly the aptitude for the tools of the anatomist 
and of the surgeon which I myself later developed 
had its origin in this paternal training. He was 
ever a kind father, although his children always had 
something of a feeling of awe of him, for he never 
romped with us. He always seemed preoccupied. 
We never heard him criticize another person 
unfavorably. Principles that he deemed wrong he 
would denounce unsparingly, but for persons he 
always had the utmost charity. He never showed 
resentment or anger for what his friends deemed 
wrongs done him. His strength of character and 
aggressiveness and activity of temperament could 
not fail to bring him into strong oppositions and 
cause him to become the target of violent attacks, 
which he was ever ready to forgive and he often 
showed his forgiveness by going out of his way to 
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do favors for men who had been his detractors. Even 
to such intimate and severe critics as the children of 
his family—who often chafed under the restraints 
which his moral law laid upon them—no inconsist- 
encies appeared in his life to which they could 
appeal. It is now nearly forty years since he died. 
His son who writes this tribute has himself passed 
beyond the age at which his father died, and as he 
now looks back through a perspective that is largely 
free from personality and prejudice and that has been 
greatly enlarged by wide experience and varied 
acquaintance with men in many parts of the world 
and of every shade of opinion and practice, so that 
his judgment is unbiased and intelligent, this man 
still stands forth to his admiration, now as well as 
when he was one of the children of his household, as 
a rarely perfect model of Christian manhood, as 
exemplified in the singular purity of his life, in the 
loftiness of the ideals which he cherished, in his 
unswerving devotion to duty, in the control of the 
natural passions and tempers incident to a strong 
character which he always consistently displayed, 
and in the fullness of his conformity to the require- 
ments of the Christian professions which he made. 
In 1868, when he was fifty-eight years of age, 
he was able to gratify a long cherished wish for 
foreign travel. The wife of his mature years had 
died in 1866 and his children were sufficiently 
grown to no longer need his continued oversight. 
His absence was prolonged for a twelve-month. 
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He visited Great Britain, France, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Switzerland, Italy, Turkey, Palestine and 
Egypt. The dreams and hopes of a lifetime were 
realized. He finally returned home refreshed, 
invigorated, inspired for further years of more 
intelligent and better work in his chosen field. For 
fourteen years more he kept at his work with 
unabated energy and success. The last five years of 
this time he gave to the Canada Methodist Episco- 
pal Church. In the main street of Hamilton, 
Ontario, April 5, 1882, as he was returning from a 
meeting of the Book Committee of the Church, he 
fell stricken by a cerebral hemorrhage. The end 
of his active labors was reached. Fortunately his 
life was not terminated by this stroke, but he was 
left with a paralyzed right side. He was in due 
time sufficiently recovered to be taken to the resi- 
dence of his son in Brooklyn, New York, where for 
five years more he blessed the household with his 
presence and influence. In the summer of 1885 he 
reached the highest point of strength which he was 
permitted to attain after his affliction. He was able 
to again visit Michigan and once more and for the 
last time to be present at a Ministerial Conference 
of his Church. From this time a very gradual 
decline in his strength began to be manifest. 
Finally, on Thursday morning, April 7, 1887, he 
rose and succeeded in dressing himself as usual, but 
sank back upon his bed exhausted by the effort. 
The inevitable hour of his departure was evidently 
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at hand. At last in the late afternoon his great 
heart stood still, and the casket which had 
enshrined a noble soul alone remained! He was 
within two months of his seventy-seventh birthday 
when he expired. 

Elijah H. Pilcher was married three times. 
First in 1835, on his twenty-fifth birthday, to 
Caroline Matilda, daughter of Dr. Benjamin F. 
Packard, of Spring Arbor, Mich. This union 
lasted only for five years, and was terminated by the 
death of Caroline on April 5, 1840, leaving one son, 
Jason Henry. This son in future years became a 
prominent business man in Jackson, Mich., and 
later in Detroit, Mich., where he died January 29, 
1913, leaving children and grandchildren to cherish 
his memory. 

On the 24th of May, 1842 Elijah, then in the 
full vigor of his career and Presiding Elder of the 
Detroit District of his Church, married Phebe 
Maria, daughter of James Fisk, of Coldwater, 
Mich. This union lasted for twenty-four years, 
until again death left his household desolate by the 
loss of the wife and mother on August 26, 1866. 
The fruit of this union had been one daughter, 
Ellen Maria, born August 21, 1843, died Septem- 
ber 24, 1911, and three sons, Lewis Stephen, b. July 
28, 1845; Leander William, b. August 2, 1848, d. 
November 24, 1898, and James Evelyn, b. March 
18, 1857, d. April 8, 1911. 

After five years of widowerhood, he again mar- 
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ried, his bride being Katharine Ransom, daughter 
of Smith Ransom of Highlands, N. Y., a cousin of 
his wife Phebe Fisk, and a lady eminently suited 
by age and character to be the companion of his 
declining years. During the remaining years of his 
life, he found in her a sympathetic helper in his 
labors and a devoted nurse in his years of disability. 
She survived him many years to mourn him. 


IV 
THE FAMILY IN THE PARSONAGE 


1842-1866 


Amonc the pioneers who thronged into the Ter- 
ritory of Michigan in the early thirties of the last 
century, was a very large element of people from 
New England and New York. That peculiar 
quality of mind which brought their Anglo-Saxon 
forbears to the shores of Britain in an earlier day, 
and which in its fuller development has made that 
race the preéminent colony builders of the modern 
world, which brought them over by ship loads to the 
bleak coasts of Massachusetts in the first half of 
the seventeenth century, from time to time cropped 
out among their descendants in after years, as an 
ever present urge which prompted them to rest- 
lessly look farther West to better their condition. 
From the seacoast to Vermont, to New York and to 
Pennsylvania, the first flittings took place. After 
a pause here, in many instances they took another 
flight to Ohio, to Michigan, to Indiana and to Illinois 
and thence again went westward until Kansas, 
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Nebraska and Colorado were molded by them and 
finally California and Oregon arrested them at the 
edge of the Pacific Ocean! So when the Territory 
of Michigan was to be settled, whole colonies of 
closely related families of New England, New 
York and New Jersey, associated themselves 
together to make the journey to the West and 
exchange the narrow rewards of the eastern soil 
for the promised richer possibilities of the west- 
ern lands. 

When the young Wiii1am Fiske (born 1614) 
the son of John Fiske and grandson of William 
Fiske, all of the Parish of St. James, of South 
Elham of England, with his newly married wife, 
and his elder brother John, an ordained clergyman, 
and their two sisters, came across the sea to New 
England in 1637, they first settled at Wenham, 
Mass., near the seacoast, a few miles north of 
Salem. Here, and later at the nearby town of 
Amherst in New Hampshire, for two hundred years 
this family of Fisks made their home, dropping 
the final e from the name. The colonist William 
died in 1658. His son William, born in 1642, 
died in 1728, leaving among other children a 
son Ebenezer, born in 1679, who lived until 1771. 
His son William, born in 1726, died in 1777, left 
a son, Ebenezer, the second, who, born in 1762, 
survived until 1838. This EBENEZER married 
ABicAIL Woopsury, daughter of James Wood- 
bury, of Beverly, Mass., who was a cousin of the 
Levi Woodbury of New Hampshire, who was in 
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turn, Governor, U. S. Senator, and Secretary of 
the Treasury of the United States under Andrew 
Jackson. This James Woodbury, Abigail’s father, 
it is recorded, in his young manhood took an active 
part in the French and Indian Wars as a subaltern 
in Colonel Roger’s celebrated regiment of Rangers, 
and was near Wolfe when he fell at the storming 
of Quebec, a record which is preserved with pride 
by his descendants, who through him are entitled to 
the distinction of a forefather who took part in the 
Colonial Wars of America. 

Ebenezer Fisk and Abigail Woodbury had 
twelve children, six sons and six daughters. The 
fourth child, being the third son, was born August 
4, 1788, and was named James. The later history 
of this James shows in him the reappearance of the 
true type of the Anglo-Saxon nomad. In his early 
manhood, leaving the fields of New Hampshire, his 
restless feet first stopped in Ulster County, New 
York, on the western shore of the lower Hudson. 
here he was attracted and held by Eleanor Ransom, 
who became his wife in 1815, and with whom he 
made a home near the village of New Paltz, in 
which in rapid succession children appeared, the 
third of whom, born in 1819, was a daughter to 
whom they gave the name of PHrBE Maria. By 
1824 two more had been added to the number of his 
children and he began to feel the call of the West 
as promising a better prospect for providing for his 
family. He first stopped in one of the western 
counties of New York State, Monroe County, at 
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Penfield. Here he remained for eleven years, during 
which time four more children were added to his 
family. In 1835, a colony from his old home in 
Ulster County was formed to go to the growing 
western Territory of Michigan. Among them 
was a brother-in-law and several cousins. ‘To this 
colony James Fisk and his family, wife and nine 
children, joined themselves. After the long journey 
by canal and by wagon they found a resting place 
at last in June, 1835, near the middle of the south- 
ern boundary of that state on the high road leading 
on to Chicago and to the farther West. Here a 
clear abundant river of cool water attracted them 
to remain; to the settlement there founded they 
gave the name of Coldwater. Fifteen years later 
when as one of Phebe’s children, I was enjoying 
long summer visits at my grandfather Fisk’s and 
first began to notice and appreciate my surround- 
ings, I realized how well he had chosen the place in 
which the final training of his children was to be 
accomplished, and where he was to dwell during his 
remaining days. It was as a prosperous farmer that 
I first knew my maternal grandfather. Broad and 
fertile acres, smiling with abundant crops, had been 
created out of the lands that he and his sons had 
taken up. The farm house was large and hospitable 
and the barns and granaries that surrounded it 
were capacious and well filled. Horses and oxen 
and. cows, swine and sheep and poultry abounded. 
Shortly after their arrival in their new home the 
eldest daughter, Betsey, recently married, had died, 
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but another daughter had been born. The older 
children had already begun to marry and with the 
children of Luther and of Susan began to mingle 
those of Phebe. The ten children that had come 
into the family of James and Eleanor Fisk were all 
notable for the intelligence, the amiability, the 
beauty of form and grace of carriage, and the gen- 
eral capacity for affairs which they displayed. The 
schools and churches of the village were near, at less 
distance than a mile, and near the boundary of the 
farm had been run the new railroad that was to 
open up to them markets and knowledge, and later 
to carry some of them off as well to distant lands. 
To the intelligence and capacity of this household 
there was added, as a notable characteristic, its 
piety. The preceding generations of the Fisks had 
always been conspicuous for their strong religious 
convictions. Deaconship in the Congregational 
Church of New England had been handed down 
from one generation of Fisks to the next down to 
Ebenezer, the father of James. 

James, when he separated himself from the 
ancestral roof tree in New England, showed an 
equal independence in religious matters and became 
a follower of John Wesley. He ever led a most 
exemplary life. He was an ideal Puritan and 
with his rugged strength of character dominated 
the scene wherever he was placed; he would have 
made an ideal Cromwellian Ironside. He was a 
positive man and did not fear to follow his convic- 
tions to their logical end. He was an intense 
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opponent of Negro slavery. He eschewed tobacco 
and alcohol. Purity of word and thought and pur- 
pose was a part of his character. With ali there 
was nothing of moroseness, nor sternness. Cheer- 
fulness and benevolence were equally a part of his 
character. He ruled his family with a strong and 
just hand, while he infused into it happiness and 
contentment and an ardent spirit of mutual helpful- 
ness and love. In all this he was fully seconded by 
his wife, whose joyous and happy temperament 
doubtless had a beneficent influence to mollify the 
natural tendency to soberness of her husband. 
The Ransom family, of which she was a daughter, 
was an old family of Ulster County. Her grand- 
father was the Peleg Ransom who commanded the 
ninth company of the Third or Western Regiment 
of New York Continental Troops, which was 
organized in Ulster County in 1775. This company 
was called the “ Kast District Company ” and took 
part in the battle of Saratoga. (See Clearwater’s 
History of Ulster Co., 1907, Chap. XI, p. 168.) 
Peleg was born in 1735, died in 1802. He mar- 
ried Susanna Griffin in 1760, and they had six chil- 
dren, two daughters and four sons. The fourth 
child, born in 1768 (d. 1838), was named Joseph, 
who married Phebe Smith. Joseph and Phebe also 
had six children, two sons and four daughters. The 
third child of this family was named Eleanor 
(b. 1797, d. 1856), and as she grew up was notable 
for her sunny temper and her efficiency in all house- 
wifely accomplishments. She it was who attracted 
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James Fisk. They were married in 1815, when he 
was twenty-seven years of age. 

Their life for forty-one years thereafter was an 
ideal union, broken finally by the death of Eleanor 
in 1856. 

James Woodbury Fisk died August 11, 1870, 
on the farm which had been his home for thirty-five 
years. He had reached his eighty-third year. In 
the preceding July I saw him for the last time when 
I brought to him a new granddaughter in the per- 
son of the bride I had just married. There was no 
indication then of any failing vigor. 

Purse Maria was the third child of James Fisk 
and Eleanor Ransom. She was born at New Paltz, 
N. Y., June 7, 1819. By the marriage of her elder 
sister Betsey (Aldrich) in 1836, she became the 
eldest daughter at the home and the chief helper 
of her mother in all domestic affairs, and thus 
remained until her own marriage in 1842 at the 
age of 23 years. Phebe was a comely and intelli- 
gent girl. She would hardly have been called 
vivacious. ‘The burdens of a pioneer household 
and the vivid early appreciation of eternal verities, 
had ever a sobering and restraining influence upon 
her. In the religious faith which she developed 
enthusiasm was less evident than depth of devotion 
and firmness of purpose and consistency of life. 
The current of her religious life exhibited no rapids 
and cascades. It was a deep, quietly flowing river. 
This naturally resulted from the mental poise and 
the evenness of temper which were characteristic 
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of her. She had good judgment coupled with high 
ideals of life which gave her to a remarkable degree 
freedom from the petty traits of gossip, envy and 
personal vanity, and in later life gave force to an 
unwearied devotion to the welfare of her husband 
and children, and made her a wise counsellor and 
leader in the affairs of the congregations among 
which she was to move as “ the minister’s wife.” 

In all the relations of life she was ever tireless, 
efficient, energetic, patient and loving. She excelled 
in all the domestic arts which were so important in 
a pioneer household. 

A frequent and welcome guest at the house 
of James Fisk was the Presiding Elder of the 
Methodist Church District in which Coldwater was 
situated; as such Elijah H. Pilcher could not but 
feel the charm of the eldest daughter of the house- 
hold in which he was made at home. The recent 
death of his wife made him feel all the more keenly 
the worth of this home, and value all the more 
highly the personal attractions and the house- 
wifely abilities of the young woman who was so 
efficient in discharging the duties of hostess. The 
result was natural and inevitable. On May 24, 
1842, Phebe Maria Fisk became the wife of Elijah 
Holmes Pilcher. 

For twenty-four years Phebe devoted herself to 
the duties of a minister’s wife, until, all too early, 
she was relieved of her burdens by death on the 26th 
of August, 1866, in the forty-seventh year of her 
age. She bore four children, Ellen Maria, (1843- 
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1911), Lewis Stephen (1845), Leander William 
(1848-1893) and James Elijah (1857-1911). 

I had just passed my twenty-first birthday at 
the time of her death so that I was of an age to 
appreciate her worth and to realize something of 
the way in which she had guided and trained 
her children. 

There were two great things that were ever 
emphasized in that household, to wit: the necessity 
of “conversion” and the value of education, in 
other words, religion and knowledge. Both mother 
and father were in perfect harmony in these ideals, as 
indeed they seemed to be as to every other interest 
in life. So that to their children has been left as a 
legacy a recollection of a singularly perfect unity 
of these two lives. 

The domestic problems involved in the life 
beneath the parsonage roof I am sure would have 
been extremely perplexing and harassing to the 
people of today. 'Turning over memoranda left by 
my father, I find that for the year of his marriage, 
1842, the salary received by him was less than three 
hundred dollars. The salary paid by the most 
important Methodist Church in Michigan, in 1852, 
the Woodward Avenue Church of Detroit, when 
Elijah H. Pilcher was its pastor, was three hun- 
dred dollars, with house rent in addition. ‘The total 
of the receipts from the church which he served in 
1870, the year after his return from his Kuropean 
trip, was less than two hundred dollars, and he 
had to sell some of his furniture to meet his living 
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expenses that year. Throughout his entire career 
he never received a salary of a thousand dollars a 
year! And yet his children were fed and clothed 
and educated. A generous hospitality character- 
ized the ministerial home at whose table frequent 
guests were entertained. All the charities of the 
time were contributed to—the relief of a suffering 
ministerial brother, the funds for a college or semi- 
nary, the subscription for a new church building, 
and especially the support of the foreign mission- 
ary cause, all were systematically and freely 
responded to. The chief agent in the successful 
accomplishment of such a result was the wife and 
mother who by her prudence, industry, frugality 
and personal labors so cherished and amplified the 
meagre support received from the church as to prac- 
tically yearly repeat the old miracle of the Widow’s 
Cruse of Oil. Life, however, was much simpler in 
its elements in those days than it has since become. 
Economy, frugality, self-help, simple and inex- 
pensive pleasures were the rule throughout the 
community. Women no longer combed the wool, 
and spun the yarn, and wove the cloth and finally 
made the garments with which their families were 
clothed but the older ones in their girlhood had 
done this and were still animated by the same spirit 
of capacity for self-help which they possessed in the 
former days. 

Mother always did the housework of her family, 
a work in which at an early age her only daughter 
began to assist her. There was neither laundress, 
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cook nor waitress, nor chambermaid, nor nurse girl, 
nor seamstress in that family. Mother and sister 
were all these, but they were never slaves to this 
service but ennobled it by the spirit with which it 
was done. 

The daughter Ellen, was an apt pupil and a 
most valuable helper in this domestic service. 
Beyond this, however, she was inspired and helped 
by her mother to couple with it attention to the ele- 
ments of a generous education so that in due order 
of the years, she graduated from high school and 
enjoyed later a period of higher training at a col- 
lege for women. In after years she exhibited a 
grasp of mind that gave her a quick and intelligent 
interest in every important world issue, that made 
her influence felt wherever her lot was cast. What- 
ever the work there was nothing of repining nor 
rebellion nor complaint in this household, unless it 
was by the boys when they had to stay at home and 
saw wood or weed the garden when they wanted to 
join their fellows at play! 

All the resources of the New England house- 
wife were continually being exemplified in this 
household. Mother dried her own beef and fruits, 
of which there was always a generous store. How 
well I remember the long shreds of drying pumpkin 
which later were to be converted into delectable pies 
for our enjoyment. Father was one of the pioneers 
in resorting to the canning of fruits and vegetables 
for their preservation. ‘Then in the cellar there was 
always gathered in the fall abundant store of 
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potatoes and apples to plague us boys with when 
later on it was our task to go down and sort the bins 
over, and rub off the sprouts from the potatoes and 
pick out the decaying apples. 

Every fall there would be a half hog brought to 
the house, and then would follow the mysteries of 
making headcheese and souse and scrapple, trying 
out of lard, making sausages and caring for the 
tenderloin. The shoulder and ham would be taken 
across the road to a neighbor, who had a smoke 
house, and here by a slow fire of corncobs they 
would be cured for later consumption. 

Then would come a quarter of beef, to be fol- 
lowed by the trying out of tallow and the making of 
tallow candles in molds, through which we learned 
to string the wicks and then to stop the vent at the 
bottom with a slice of raw potato; For a time the 
wall behind the kitchen stove would be covered by 
the strips of lean meat in the process of drying; 
good store of mince meat for future pies was also 
made and finally the salt brine received what was 
left to be corned for the days to come. 

For heating and domestic purposes wood was 
used. Wood was still abundant and cheap, and the 
coal deposits of Michigan had not yet been discov- 
ered. ‘The ashes were carefully preserved and in 
the springtime were leached and afforded the 
needed lye for the domestic soap making which was 
always an important function of the season. All 
the sources of possible fat and grease had been care- 
fully gleaned and husbanded during the winter and 
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the accumulated material was now brought forth 
and added to the product of the leaching barrels. A 
big iron kettle would be borrowed from a neighbor 
and into it was poured the lye and grease after it 
had been set up in the back yard. The fire kindled 
beneath the kettle was kept up continually until 
some of the mixture, on cooling, was found to have 
attained the proper jelly-like consistency of soft 
soap. Thus was obtained the needed supply for 
laundry and scrubbing use for the year! 

As to clothing it goes without saying that the 
utmost economy had to be used, and many were the 
devices resorted to by the mother to make ends 
meet with her growing brood. There was no end 
of making over the clothes of the elders for the 
younger ones. I remember how I was envied by 
some of my play fellows at the “ swimming hole ” 
one summer day when in taking off my clothes I 
exposed to their view a shirt highly ornamented 
with the insignia of a milling firm. Mother had 
made the shirt out of a flour sack! The other boys 
thought the idea was a good one and some of their 
mothers afterwards told my mother of the requests 
of their boys to have a shirt like Lew Pilcher’s. The 
midnight often found the patient mother plying her 
needle over the clothing required for the respect- 
able appearance of the “ preacher’s children,” nor 
was it any electric bulb that gave her light to carry 
on her self-denying labors, but too often merely the 
feeble light of the tallow candles made with her own 
hands. Her children, however, were a sturdy lot; 
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uniform good health was the rule of that household. 
The presence of a physician in the house was one of 
the rarest of occurrences. In addition to the chores 
about the house, the labors at the woodpile and in 
the garden, and the regular demands of school 
tasks, there was always abundant time for the plays 
that all healthy children delight in. In the fall nut- 
ting excursions into the country; hazel nuts and 
hickory nuts, black walnuts and butternuts, bags 
full of which we would bring home to be spread out 
on the roof of the “ lean-to”’ and later, divested of 
their dried and loosened pericarp, to be stored away 
in our closets, to share with popcorn in shortening 
the long hours of winter evenings. The Michigan 
winters were real winters in my boyhood with ice 
and snow in plenty from early in December ’till late 
in March; skating and coasting could always be 
enjoyed. In late June, the wild strawberries were 
ripe and the hunt for them and the picking and eat- 
ing of them filled many an afternoon with pleasure; 
in the summer vacations almost daily afternoons 
with the other boys at the river side, alternating 
with games of ball and the fascinations of every 
kind of sport devisable by active children; in all 
these guided and influenced by the suggestions of 
our mother, who always showed a pleased interest 
in whatever we did. We were a cheerful, happy lot 
of children, although we were the “ preacher’s fam- 
ily” and many of the indulgences which our 
associates were permitted, were taboo to us. What 
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has been so aptly described as “‘ The New England 
Conscience ” was the rule to which we were trained. 

As my mind reverts to these boyhood days and 
the work of my mother I can see that one thing 
which was always a source of amusement and 
pleased interest and speculation to the children 
must have been one of the most grievous of the 
burdens which the mother had to bear. I refer to 
the frequent removals from one town to another 
which were compulsory according to the “itinerant” 
system of the Methodist denomination to which my 
father belonged. In those days two years was 
as long as a preacher could remain over any one 
church, unless in the case of a “ Presiding Elder ” 
whose incumbency of a particular district might 
be extended to four years. Thus in rapid succes- 
sion the home of Elijah and Phebe had to be created 
in Birmingham, in Adrian, in Jackson, Battle 
Creek, Kalamazoo, Detroit, Adrian again and 
finally Ann Arbor where by a peculiar arrange- 
ment of duties the family residence was prolonged 
to seven years, and the educational advantages 
of high school and university were secured to the 
children. It was necessarily upon the mother that 
the chief labors of such removals fell. In the break- 
ing up of the old arrangements and the formation 
of the new, the physical labor was great but really 
was the least of the burdens which such removals 
entailed. It was the uncertainty, the transitoriness 
of everything that continually hung over her, that 
took out of life much of its satisfaction. Of course 
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her faith made her look beyond this life for the 
abiding satisfaction that she was to finally enjoy 
and benumbed some of the sense of wrong which 
such regular enforced removals could not but 
awaken in her, but the physical wear and tear was 
inevitable and the frequent breaking of old friend- 
ships and the necessity of forming new social ties, 
and the absence of any sense of permanence in any 
of the affairs of her life entailed a mental and 
physical exhaustion that was the more pronounced 
and the more rapid as her nature was the more sen- 
sitive and high strung. Her form was somewhat 
fragile, but her endurance was remarkable and her 
ambition to perform her chosen part was supreme. 
Her pure and devoted soul ever illuminated her 
face with a rapt expression that attracted all people 
to her. She had a high forehead; her eyes were 
large and blue as the June sky, and always radiant 
with hope and kindness. Her nose was delicately 
chiselled and firmly modelled. Her mouth was 
large with rather thin lips indicative of the positive- 
ness of her will and of her ability to abide by 
her convictions. 

The greatest strain that came upon her sensi- 
tive soul was when the call of patriotism took from 
her the eldest son to the dangers of the camp and the 
field of Civil War. With infinite care she had guided 
him through all the crises and pitfalls and diffi- 
culties of infancy and boyhood, of school days and 
college. The ambition and hope of the parents 
had been gratified by his successful graduation 
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from the university and by his entrance upon the 
study of medicine as his life’s calling. Meanwhile 
for two years the war for the preservation of the 
Union had been in progress. The very existence of 
the Government was in jeopardy. Regiment after 
regiment had left for the seat of war, bearing with 
them companions, relatives, friends. Meanwhile 
her boy had grown up to the stature of aman! Was 
he to have no share in the struggle? Should his 
comrades and friends, should the youth of the 
Nation over its whole broad extent share in the duty 
and peril and honor of the defense of the Nation’s 
flag, to secure the perpetuity of the free institu- 
tions which he would share, and should he have no 
part in the duties and sacrifices, the perils and 
honors of the Nation’s defenders? 

Such was the problem which was presented to 
the mothers of those days, and demanded an answer 
from this mother. What were her prayers and tears 
in secret no one may know. The anxiety of her 
heart can be imagined. To her son she ever pre- 
sented a cheerful and hopeful face. She cherished no 
illusions as to the life into which he was being sent, 
but in her heart, as in the hearts of many thousands 
of other mothers of that day, was the resignation 
which recognized that she was offering upon the 
altar of her country a son’s life. It is true that her 
son was returned to her, but when he was permitted 
to reach her side once more, it was to find her with 
health shattered, and after a brief year to close her 
eyes in death. 
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watched over and cared for by her as if they were 
her own children and the memory of “ Aunt Nellie,” 
as she was called, is a most tender and precious one 
among them all. When in her last years progres- 
sive disability filled the hours with pain and ren- 
dered her capable hands idle, the homes of these 
children vied with each other as to which should 
shelter her; grandnephews and nieces brought their 
wreaths of love to her bedside to brighten her declin- 
ing days. It is a wonderful thing to have in the 
annals of any family the record of such an unselfish 
love and helpful devotion to a brother’s interests as 
this woman showed. 

She never married, although no one could have 
been more capable of making a happy home than 
she. She was attractive in person, she was bright 
and intelligent, she was mistress of all the arts of 
domestic life and of homemaking, but she seemed 
to be content to lavish all this wealth upon her 
brothers and their families. She had no patience or 
taste for the little arts of coquetry by which women 
often accentuate the “ lure of the sex.” Her ideals 
of manhood were apparently such as were never met 
by the men of her acquaintance, and thus she pre- 
ferred to remain “ an old maid ” to the end. 

In 1889 she accepted the position of matron of 
the new Methodist Episcopal (Seney) Hospital 
in Brooklyn, and gave herself to the work of that 
institution for the next twelve years, until in 1901 
she was compelled by her failing health to give up 
all work. Ten years of invalidism still remained 
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to be suffered before freedom from pain was given 
by the merciful Angel of Death, which occurred 
September 24, 1911, in the sixty-ninth year of 
her age. 

What does not the world owe to these maiden 
sisters and aunts! That family and that community 
is fortunate into which they come. ‘They are the 
Lady Clares, the Florence Nightingales, the Clara 
Bartons, the Sisters of Charity of Humanity. 
Among these her sisters Ellen Maria Pilcher finds 
congenial company, and those to whom her services 
were rendered will ever gratefully maintain that 
she was not the least star in the world’s galaxy of 
service and love. 


Leanper Witiiam PincHer (1848-1893), Mis- 
sionary—College President. 

It was while father was pastor of the church in 
Jackson, Mich., that Leander was born, August 2, 
1848. Leander was my mother’s third child, and 
was three years younger than I was. The fact of 
his birth is the earliest thing that I remember. I 
was playing in the garden when I was told that 
a little brother had come into our home, and an 
indelible impression of the importance of the event 
was made on my mind. One other event of that 
summer I also remember. I had had an afternoon 
of play with a little boy belonging to one of the 
families of my father’s parish. Some days later I 
inquired about my playmate and I was shocked to 
be told that since I had been with him, while he was 
at play in a neighboring lumber yard a pile of the 
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lumber had fallen over upon him and crushed him 
to death. Thus the beginning and ending of life 
are mingled in my earliest memories. 

Why the name, Leander, was given to my 
brother I never quite understood. I think it was 
my mother’s selection. It certainly was not from 
admiration of Hero’s Hellespont swimming lover, 
nor of the lover of Lucinde in “ Le Medecin malgré 
lui” of Moliere. There was no uncle or ancestor or 
friend or public character of the name. But it was 
a good name for him. Its soft syllables seemed 
quite in harmony with the charming character which 
he developed as the years progressed. No other 
child came into the group for the next ten years, so 
that my sister and my brother were each very closely 
knit to me in companionship, especially as I was 
between them in age. Jeander was the amiable 
and tractable one of the trio, the peacemaker, 
though by no means lacking in self assertion when 
occasion arose for its exercise. Of all the children 
Leander most resembled the mother, in physique 
as well as in spirit and his faith. I was really much 
older mentally than the difference in our years 
would indicate, for a certain precocity had carried 
me on rapidly and given me the companionship of 
those much older than myself. I had already 
graduated from college in 1862, and it was not until 
the fall of 1863 that Leander was ready to enter. 
He was then fifteen years of age, sufficiently young 
in all conscience. 

In the fall of 1864, the church arrangements 
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whereby father had been able to keep a home for his 
family in Ann Arbor ever since 1857, seven years, 
were no longer practicable, and he was obliged to 
remove with his family to the village of Romeo, 
some eighty miles distant. It was then thought best 
that Leander should transfer himself for the last 
two years of his college course from the University 
of Michigan to the Ohio Wesleyan University at 
Delaware, Ohio, in which town my father’s elder 
brother, Henry, had his residence, and which insti- 
tution had honored father by conferring the degrees 
of Master of Arts and of Doctor of Divinity upon 
him. One of Leander’s classmates (the Rev. 
George R. Davis), writing of that time, speaks of 
him as then a delicate looking boy, with an active 
mind, ready in recitation, with a nimble wit, a fun- 
loving spirit, prone to college boy larks and endless 
pranks. He evinced literary abilities that won for 
him a prominent place among his fellows, and in 
the class room he excelled especially in Greek and 
mathematics. In due course, with the class of 
1867, he graduated. For two years thereafter he 
labored in the public schools of Michigan, one year 
as principal of the high school in Pontiac and one as 
superintendent of the public schools in the same city. 
Then he spent a year of study at the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary in New York, then in 1870 he was 
ordained as a minister of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church and entered upon his life work, the mission 
field of China. 

He reached Peking, China, in October, 1870. He 
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died in Peking, China, on November 24, 1893, in 
the forty-sixth year of his age. During this period 
he visited the United States twice. First, in 1874, 
when he spent a year in the home country and 
availed himself of the opportunity for further 
theological training at the College of Theology of 
Boston University, from which he was graduated in 
March, 1876, He immediately thereafter returned 
to China, accompanied by a wife, Mary Garwood, 
of Monroe, Mich., to whom he was married March 
6, 1876. 

In 1884 he again returned to the United States 
principally on account of his wife’s health. After 
a brief stay he himself returned to China, leaving 
his family in America for a more prolonged visit. 
On his return to China he was made Principal of the 
Wiley Institute, later reorganized as the Peking 
University, to the presidency of which he was 
elected at the first meeting of its Board of Mana- 
gers. Henceforth the energies of his life were 
given to the building up of this institution, where he 
planned that as many as possible of the youth of 
China should be brought under Christian influ- 
ences while they were instructed in the sciences of 
Western civilization. He set himself to the work 
of supplying the necessary text-books and of inter- 
esting others in the same labor. He had a genius 
for system and order. His plans were not narrow; 
he looked forward with confident anticipation to the 
future growth of the university in endowment, 
buildings, increase of students and spiritual results 
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until it should be worthy of the name given it at its 
foundation. He had early acquired an unusual 
mastery of the Chinese language and was recog- 
nized as standing in the first rank among mission- 
aries as an accurate translator and a fluent speaker 
of the language of China. He fully believed that 
the Gospel of Christ would eventually overcome all 
opposing forces and completely conquer the Chinese 
people. Animated by this ideal, sustained by this 
faith, he consecrated himself to the work of Chris- 
tian education in China, and with industry, perse- 
verance and tact continued this work to the end. 
For more than a year it had been evident that 
his strength was being sapped by disease, a digestive 
disturbance, directly due to the hardships of travel 
and the irregularities of diet to which in previous 
years he had been subjected in his itinerant mission- 
ary labors. He doggedly persisted in his work, 
however, until new and most alarming symptoms 
arose that betokened the development of the most 
serious complications and pointed to the inevitable 
end. For a few weeks only his life was prolonged, 
and death overtook him, as it does a soldier on the 
field of battle, with his face to the foe, universally 
mourned by students, missionaries, diplomats and 
merchants, Americans, Chinese and Europeans. 
As his body was borne to the tomb the flags of all 
the foreign legations in the Capital of China were 
lowered to half-mast. Among the buildings which 
have since been erected on the spacious grounds of 
the University is one upon the facade of which are 
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the words PILCHER HALL, betokening thus 
the honor in which his memory is still held in 
this spot. 

His wife and his infant son were with him when 
he died. His two daughters were at school in the 
United States. As the years have passed on, of 
these daughters, one, Leonora, has married and as 
Mrs. W. B. Heglar has her family and home in 
the State of Washington. The other daughter, 
Ellen Maria, has followed teaching as a vocation, 
and now occupies a responsible position in the city 
of Detroit, Mich. The son, Raymond, grown to 
man’s estate, has followed in his father’s footsteps 
and devoted himself to the evangelization of China; 
and the widow, Mrs. Mary Pilcher, still survives 
(1924), broken in health, to mourn her loss. 


JAMES Evetyn PitcHer (1857-1911), Military 

Surgeon, Editor, Author, Teacher. 

When after nine years, on March 18, 1857, 
another child came into our household it was greeted 
with the greatest of joy by the older children. We 
were allowed, or thought we were, to select the 
name for the little boy. That of our mother’s father, 
James, and that of our own father, Elijah, were 
settled upon with unanimity and the child was 
christened James Elijah. In after years, however, 
the man who bore the name so disliked the name 
Elijah that he went through the necessary legal pro- 
cedures to have it changed to Evelyn by the courts 
of Pennsylvania, in which State in the later years 
of his life he had his residence. His birthplace was 
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Adrian, Mich. He graduated in Arts from the 
University of Michigan in 1879. During his under- 
graduate years he had already entered upon the 
preliminary studies of a medical course, so that he 
was able to secure the degree of M.D. in 1880 at 
the Long Island College Hospital of Brooklyn, 
New York. In 1883 he was commissioned as an 
Assistant Surgeon in the United States Army. At 
the outbreak of the Spanish-American War he was 
advanced to Major and Brigade Surgeon, U.S. V., 
and placed in charge of the Medical Supply Depot 
at Savannah, Ga. He was retired on account of 
ill health in 1900. He died April 8, 1911, at 
Savannah, Ga. For a number of years his sight 
had gradually failed, and for the two years before 
his death he had been nearly totally blind. 

From boyhood he was interested in typographi- 
cal and journalistic matters, and throughout his 
life continued to labor in that department of work. 
In the very beginning of his medical career he was 
an important factor in the establishment of the 
“Annals of Anatomy and Surgery,” the publica- 
tion of which ceased upon his appointment as a 
medical officer in the army. It was due to the work 
of that journal that in the following year the 
“Annals of Surgery” was instituted under the 
direction of his brother, Dr. Lewis S. Pilcher. As 
secretary of the Association of the Military Sur- 
geons of the United States he organized and carried 
on as a monthly publication from 1901 to 1906 the 
“ Journal of the Association of Military Surgeons,” 
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which in 1907 became the “ Military Surgeon,” of 
which he continued to be editor until he was com- 
pelled by his increasing blindness to give up all such 
work in 1909. 

During his early army career he was transferred 
from army post to army post in the usual manner 
of army officers. In 1890 he was on duty at Fort 
Ringgold, Texas, near the Mexican border. Dur- 
ing his term of service there, an epidemic of dengue 
fever, of a severe type, spread throughout all that 
region. He was the only physician within a radius 
of 100 miles. The entire responsibility and labor of 
giving medical advice throughout this whole region, 
both to the members of the garrison and to civilians 
fell upon him. ‘To this work he devoted himself 
most assiduously. Near the close of the epidemic 
he himself suffered from the disease, and those that 
were with him at the time relate with admiration the 
manner in which, while himself sick, he had himself 
carried to his carriage and made long journeys to 
see and treat the distant sick who were dependent 
upon him. From these trips he would return in a 
state of extreme exhaustion to his own quarters. 
From the effects of this labor and disease attack he 
never fully recovered. From that time began the 
train of symptoms which culminated in the frankly 
expressed diabetes which ultimately cut short his 
career. When, however, war was declared between 
Spain and the United States, he summoned all his 
energies together for the performance of the duties 
of a Brigade Surgeon of Volunteers in command of 
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the Army Medical Supply Depot at Savannah, Ga. 
He threw himself with his customary ardor into 
the duties of his position, notwithstanding his poor 
health, but when the special demand for his services 
ceased, by reason of the close of the war, he col- 
lapsed, and it became manifest that he never could 
again assume the burdens of the active list. 

He was married in 1883 to Mina Adela Parker 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., who survives him. There were 
no children. 

James Evelyn Pilcher had in a high degree an 
unusual combination of abilities; he had fine execu- 
tive talents added to great industry and an active 
interest in many fields of activity. In the earlier 
years of his military service he was the author of the 
first system of drill for the United States Army 
Hospital Corps published in the United States, 
which was crowned as highly meritorious by the 
War Department. During this period, also, he 
compiled his work on “ First Aid in Illness and 
Injury,” the first edition of which, published by the 
Scribners, was issued in 1892, and which has since 
gone through many editions, and for many years 
maintained its position as the principal text-book 
for the instruction of the Hospital Corps of the 
U. S. Army. 

To relieve the monotony of a winter’s duties at 
Fort Custer, Montana, he devoted himself to the 
translation into English of the famous book of 
Mundinus, “de Anathomia Humani Corporis 
Interioribus Membris.” The manuscript of this 
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translation, bound into a substantial volume 
remains as a monument to his patience and classi- 
cal knowledge. 

During the term of his service at the army post 
of Columbus, Ohio (1896-98), he filled the chair of 
Military Surgery in three of the medical schools of 
that city, and after his retirement filled the chair 
of Sociology and Political Kconomy in Dickinson 
College (1900-03), and that of Professor of Medi- 
cal Jurisprudence in the Dickinson School of Law 
at Carlisle, Pa. (1899-1909), where he made his 
home during the later years of his life. 

He perhaps became most widely known through 
his activity in the work of the Association of Mili- 
tary Surgeons of the United States, of which he 
became the secretary in 1897, remaining in that 
position until his increasing blindness necessitated 
retirement therefrom two years before his death. 

He contributed many articles both to the 
medical and general press. By his versatility and 
breadth of mental horizon he took an interest in 
many things and enjoyed the friendship of many 
men. Upon the reorganization of the National 
Volunteer Emergency Relief Corps he was made 
Director General of the Corps, but his failing 
health prevented him from giving to the work the 
measure of attention which he had hoped to be 
able to give. His career contained much to 
admire; he conquered for himself a permanent 
place in the regard of his fellows and in the records 


of his profession. 
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1852-1863 


I wap but one year of high school work at Ann 
Arbor before my admission to the Freshman Class 
of the University of Michigan in the fall of 1858. 
Most of my real schoolboy experiences, therefore, 
were had at the Union School of Adrian which I 
entered as a small boy in the fall of 1852. By a suc- 
cession of station and presiding eldership appoint- 
ments, the family enjoyed six years of continued 
residence in Adrian at that time. There I began, 
quite young, the systematic study of Latin, Greek 
and Trench, besides the ordinary English and 
mathematical courses. I do not think that any of 
my teachers during that period made any special 
impression upon me. The home life was the main 
element during those years. What these influences 
were I have already fully described in what I 
have said about my parents. I know that I was 
a healthy, careless, carefree boy; aggressive, thirsty 
for knowledge, an omnivorous and continuous 
reader, who especially loved to get big books spread 
out on the floor while he sprawled over them, 
devouring their contents. It was father who helped 
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me with Xenophon or Virgil, and mother who 
encouraged me in grammar, algebra and natural 
philosophy, not forgetting to have me bring in the 
wood and the water and to do my share of the multi- 
tudinous details of the self-sustained family life 
which the parsonage witnessed. We children were 
never conscious of any want or narrowness of means 
in those days. Economy and self-help seemed the 
natural and proper thing. It was the rule in the 
other households about us, and we never felt any 
singularity in our own position. “ Neither poverty 
nor riches ” was the happy condition of that com- 
munity. We had a roof to shelter us, clothes to 
cover us, food to satisfy us, books to inform us, 
friends to cherish us, good health to sustain us. 
What more could any reasonable person require! 
In addition in our own home, and in many of 
the homes about us, there was an atmosphere of 
sincere faith in the presence of a Divine Spirit influ- 
encing life, of the loving oversight of a Son of God 
that had given his life for men, and of a Heavenly 
Father whose ear was ever open to the petitions of 
men. Wherever this faith was sincere it brought 
comfort, satisfaction and happiness, whatever the 
external conditions might be. Though bathed in 
this atmosphere of faith, I never fully imbibed it. 
I was too much of a rebel by nature, too inquiring 
and skeptical to be always and fully satisfied with 
the teachings of past authority that did not square 
with the experience and reason, and knowledge of 
the present day. Still I appreciate the satisfaction 
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that their faith brought to many; I knew that it was 
a never failing wellspring of happiness in the house- 
hold of which I was a part and all through my life 
since, prolonged as it has been over so many years, I 
have done reverence to it wherever I have found it. 
My reverence for this real faith has naturally cre- 
ated a deeper contempt for its counterfeit as shown 
by those whose lives contradicted their professions. 
Pure faith in God whenever exemplified by a con- 
sistent life is a beautiful thing and cannot fail to 
win the admiration of thoughtful men, however 
much the sincerity of their own heart’s convictions 
may lead them to question the foundations upon 
which that faith is built. 

In the days of my boyhood there was rarely any 
suggestion or shadow of doubt or criticism as to the 
absolute completeness and certainty of the evan- 
gelical teachings of the religious leaders of the day. 
The verbal inspiration of the Bible and the absolute 
verity of everything related in its pages; the per- 
sonal existence and constant activities of an evil 
spirit called the devil; the presence about men of 
countless ministering spirits called angels; the ten- 
der watchfulness over every individual of a loving 
Saviour, Jesus Christ, coupled with the comforting 
care of a Holy Spirit seeking the good of men; 
the awful omniscience of an omnipotent supreme 
God, who knew and recorded our most secret 
thoughts and emotions, who in his mercy, however, 
had provided an escape by men from inevitable 
doom by faith in His Son whom He had allowed to 
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be crucified by wicked men in order to expiate the 
sins of men; a veritable hell of everlasting fire in 
which the spirits of the lost were never consumed 
but continued in eternal torment; that all men were 
born in sin; the necessity that every man should turn 
from selfishness and all those evils of which it is the 
root, and personally exercise faith in Jesus Christ as 
a Saviour and an Exemplar upon whom he should 
pattern his life—conversion as it was called in the 
vernacular of the Church; the lost condition of all 
the world that did not receive this Saviour, and the 
burden laid upon those to whom this salvation had 
come to herald it to those still in ignorance of it; 
the responsibility of every “saved” man to urge 
the necessity of the same faith upon his neighbors; 
the certainty of an eventual resurrection of the 
body, and the final judgment when “the books of 
remembrance should be opened,” and finally to 
those who had exercised “faith” an eternity of 
ineffable bliss in a glorious place called Heaven, all 
these, broadly stated, were included in the unques- 
tioning faith of those days. The brief years of this 
world’s life therefore were to be considered only as 
the vestibule to the real life; the glories, pomps, 
achievements, comforts, honors of this world at the 
most and at the longest, were so insignificant and 
transient as not to be considered worthy of a 
moment’s thought by the side of the eternities of 
the life beyond the grave, to prepare for which 
should be the only concern of man! Affliction, hard- 
ship, poverty, persecution, were to be considered as 
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gifts from a loving Father, as chastisements which 
were evidences of His Jove to those thus visited for 
whom were being reserved rich rewards in the here- 
after. This was the doctrine that had been preached 
with general acceptance for one hundred years by 
evangelists who themselves aflame with the convic- 
tions of this faith penetrated to every corner of the 
New World into which the pioneer and his family 
had pushed. The freedom, universality and sim- 
plicity of the faith preached by the followers of 
John Wesley gave to them a ready and general 
acceptance among the simple people to whom they 
came with this gospel; the peculiar military cast 
which was impressed upon the organization devised 
by the founders of the denomination proved to be 
peculiarly fitted to the social conditions of the 
pioneer settlements and to ensure the regular and 
systematic carrying of their teachings everywhere to 
the rude but honest and simple men of the con- 
stantly advancing line of settlements. This faith 
affected the whole cast of the civilization of the 
American Republic during its first century. It was 
in the atmosphere of this faith that my boyhood was 
spent. We were a serious family. Life was too 
serious and brief a matter to be spent in amuse- 
ments or recreation. Many common diversions 
were “taboo ” to us and there was often mourning 
over the awful hazards of dreadful punishment 
incurred by acquaintances who danced or went to 
a theatre, or attended a circus, or played cards or 
billiards. The propriety of reading a novel was 
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long a matter of much debate and the door to that 
source of diversion opened very slowly to the wedge, 
the thin end of which was formed by “ The Wide 
Wide World ” by Susan Warner and the “ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” by Harriet Beecher Stowe, the first 
novels that were permitted to find their way 
into the parsonage. And yet we had’a good time; 
we found many avenues of pleasure opened to us. 
I am sure that the average of childhood happiness 
enjoyed by that family of children in that parson- 
age was much greater than that of many families 
enjoying every license, and with unrestricted oppor- 
tunities for pleasure, with which I have since 
been familiar. 

I have referred to the religious faith of that day 
because it was so fully exemplified in its purity and 
in its fullness in the family life of my boyhood 
home and because it was a type of that which was so 
common in the main of the national life of that day 
as to give a distinct cast to it. Surely the twentieth 
century has departed far from the landmarks of the 
nineteenth century in matters of religious faith, as 
well as in matters that involve material and mental 
conditions. To unquestioning faith has succeeded 
universal doubt. JReligious indifferentism has 
replaced flaming enthusiasm. Denominational zeal 
and the sense of personal burden for the welfare of 
others has been succeeded by an easy tolerance and 
a “ laisser faire” spirit which makes life more benig- 
nant and general harmony more prevalent. Promi- 
nent clergymen are not rarely seen in the boxes of 
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the theatre; plays are staged in the chapels of 
churches; pastors play at billiards with their official 
members in the public rooms of the clubs to which 
they belong, and their wives and daughters may be 
seen among the frequenters of dance halls. In mat- 
ters of dress display and of expensive indulgences 
that appeal only to the passing fashion or to the 
gratification of the senses, the voice of the Church 
has been hushed! 

I do not mention these things by way of criticism 
nor of condemnation, but in the spirit of a recorder 
who makes a minute of things as they are. It is a 
part of the garrulousness of the old man who chat- 
ters about things as they were when he was a boy 
and compares them with the ways of today. 

There was one episode in that Adrian life which 
is fresh and clear in my memory and as a bit of 
human interest is worthy of record. 

One of the Methodist preachers of that vicinity, 
after a period of eccentricities, suddenly disap- 
peared and for some years was totally lost sight of. 
It was concluded that he had become irresponsibly 
deranged and had wandered off, a conclusion that 
was quite in accordance with the fact, for eventually 
he reappeared with the story that he had no con- 
sciousness of the circumstances of his going away, 
but that when he came to himself, he found himself 
in Australia and in want. In this condition he 
awakened the interest of an English merchant, a 
Wesleyan local preacher, who gave him employ- 
ment and ultimately assisted. him to return to 
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America. When he reappeared among his old 
friends, the restoration of his former mental capa- 
bilities was evident. He now allied himself, how- 
ever, with another branch of the Protestant Church, 
and was put in charge of the church of that denomi- 
nation in the City of Adrian, which he was serving 
with acceptability. Meanwhile business reverses had 
overtaken his old benefactor in Australia who, to 
recoup himself, had finally organized a venture to 
another of the South Sea Colonies and had put 
everything he had into a ship inwhich with his family 
he had embarked. The vessel was wrecked, its cargo 
a total loss; the lives only of the unfortunate man 
and his family were saved by a ship that brought 
them to San Francisco. Here he was landed, penni- 
less and a total stranger, when he recalled to mind 
the man from Michigan whom he had befriended in 
former days, whose address at Adrian he had not 
forgotten. To him he would go for help in his 
own extremity. In some way he obtained money to 
pay his passage East, and finally reached Adrian. 
Calamity, as if never to be satisfied, had still fol- 
lowed him, for during the transit across the con- 
tinent one of his children had fallen ill, and when 
they reached their destination they bore its dead 
body in their arms! Their appearance in Adrian 
evidently was unwelcome to their old beneficiary, 
who received them coldly and turned them over to 
the Methodists for relief. I remember well the 
depth of sympathy that was awakened for them 
and which found active expression in the efforts 
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put forth by my father, the Presiding Elder of the 
District, for their relief. Their dead was buried, 
they were fed and clothed and housed. The license 
possessed by the stranger as a local preacher of the 
Wesleyan Church suggested his employment in 
some vacant preaching place, and such a place 
was found for him. Thus was introduced into 
Michigan a man who for the next twenty-five years 
was to occupy a position of widespread influence 
in that State. He proved to be a most acceptable 
speaker, a deep thinker, a convincing reasoner, 
and of an impressive personality. He was called 
to the most important pulpits of the denomination 
in the State; he was pastor of the Methodist Church 
of Ann Arbor when the Chair of Philosophy in the 
University became vacant by reason of the death 
of its occupant, and he was elected to fill the 
vacancy, a position in which he exerted great 
influence for many years until his death in 1883. 
His eldest son in due time was graduated from the 
University and then appointed Superintendent of 
the Schools of the City of Adrian; he later became 
one of the Regents of the University, but his 
promising career was cut short by an early death. 
Those who know these events will recognize the 
story of Professor Benjamin F. Cocker, D.D., 
LL.D., of the University of Michigan. 

In the summer of 1856 occurred my awakening 
to the political life of the country and the develop- 
ment of an interest in the duties of American citi- 
zenship. I never was a bitter political partisan. 
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My father had always been a Democrat in political 
matters. In 1852, a very young boy, I brought 
home one day a flag bearing on it the name of 
Winfield Scott as a candidate for President of the 
United States, intending to have it fly from a pole 
on the roof of the house. The military glory of 
this hero of the Mexican War had enlisted my 
childish enthusiasm. The glow of pride with 
which I displayed the flag bearing the name when I 
brought it home can be imagined, but the next 
morning when I searched for it to display it from the 
roof top it could not be found! I could not under- 
stand its disappearance, nor was it ever revealed, 
but in after years when I had boys of my own to 
deal with I had no trouble in solving the mystery. 

My father voted for Franklin Pierce that fall, 
but this was an act of which he never was proud. 
Before another quadrennium had passed the great 
anti-slavery fight was on, the Republican party had 
been formed and in the councils of the parsonage 
there was unity of sentiment again! The alliter- 
ative cry of Free Soil, Free Speech and Frémont, 
was a very powerful party slogan and contributed 
much to the growth of the sentiment which culmi- 
nated four years later in the election of Abraham 
Lincoln to the Presidency of the Republic. From 
that time I was a constant reader of the political 
pamphlets and newspaper items of the period. I 
had more political and partisan ardor during the 
years from 1856 to 1862 than in all the rest of 
my life. 
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The senatorial contest in Illinois especially 
engaged my interest and I read the speeches of 
Douglas and of Lincoln with avidity, and when 
Lincoln was nominated by the Chicago Convention 
of 1860, I was ready to accept him as my hero and 
to shout and labor for his election. Of course, I was 
not a voter, merely a shouter! But, that was the way 
the young citizens grew up into their heritage of 
political freedom. During the campaign of that 
summer I was privileged to wear the oilskin cape 
and carry the kerosene torch of a “ Wide Awake.” 
I attended mass meetings; I heard Governor Chase 
of Ohio and Senator Seward of New York speak. 
I was among the millions who acclaimed with 
enthusiastic joy the triumphant election of Lincoln 
to the Presidency. Four years later, in 1864, I was 
wearing the blue uniform of a Federal soldier, but 
I was not yet old enough to cast a vote for the 
reélection of my candidate. In 1868, I was in the 
West Indies, again in the United States Service, 
as a medical officer in the navy, and was thus 
deprived of a vote for President. 

There was great interest in the ward room of 
the U. S. S. Penobscot for news of the result of the 
election that fall, and great was the rejoicing when 
word came that U. S. Grant had been elected. All 
the post bellum problems attending the reconstruc- 
tion of the Union, the enfranchisement of the 
Negro, the wonderful material progress of the coun- 
try, which filled the years of the administrations 
of Grant, of Hayes, of Garfield and Arthur, of 
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Cleveland and of Harrison, contained nothing to 
awaken particularly the ardent partisan enthusiasm 
of a worker who had by that time become engaged 
in the solution of his own problems of family and 
professional life. LLincoln’s party, the party that 
saved the Union and had abolished Slavery, the 
party that was pledged to protect American indus- 
tries, and under the care of which the progress of 
the country in every element that contributed to a 
country’s greatness was undeniable, this party con- 
tinued to command my steady and thoughtful sup- 
port, however much I might realize the occasional 
lapses from ideal perfection that some of its leaders 
might at times display. That I have remained a 
steadfast adherent to the Republican party, boy 
and man, ever since the nomination of Frémont in 
1856, has not been the result of blind partisanship, 
but thoughtful conviction that the men, the meas- 
ures and policies advocated and executed by that 
party were for the best interests of the Nation, and 
that with all its defects that party was still to be 
trusted with the welfare of the American people. 
Nor have the events of the administrations of 
McKinley, of Roosevelt, of Taft, of Wilson, of 
Harding and of Coolidge, altered in any respect 
this judgment. In 1912 I cast my vote for 
Roosevelt, because I thought he more truly repre- 
sented the patriotic spirit of the Republican party 
than did the nominee of the regular convention, 
and subsequent events have justified the judgment 
of that day. 
7 
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It is seventy years since I first comprehended 
what the Republican party meant and gave to it 
my boyish adhesion; as a patriot rather than as a 
partisan I have been constrained to its support all 
down the years to the present time. Old questions 
have been settled, new problems and new conditions 
have arisen, but the manner in which these new 
problems and conditions have been met by this 
party still seem to me to display the highest wisdom 
and to promise the most for the future welfare of 
the Republic. 

In September, 1858, I was matriculated in the 
Freshman Class, Classical Course, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. I had just passed my thir- 
teenth birthday. The admission of a student under 
fourteen years of age was forbidden by the regula- 
tions of the University, but this rule was waived in 
my case owing to the past services of my father to 
the University and the fact that I was to reside at 
home and so be under the watchful oversight of my 
parents. Thus I enjoy the distinction of having 
been the youngest matriculant and the youngest 
graduate in the history of the institution. The four 
year’s course culminated in my graduation in June, 
1862, before I had completed my seventeenth year, 
my birthday being the 28th of July, 1845. The 
average age of my classmates was quite high; a 
large proportion of mature men were among them, 
men who had arrived late at their determination 
to have a college course, many of them depending 
upon their own exertions for obtaining funds to 
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pay their expenses. Tuition at the University of 
Michigan was practically free, life was simple and 
very democratic; it was a paradise for a poor stu- 
dent. There were no college commons, no dormi- 
tory system, each student secured for himself in the 
town such living conditions as best fitted his means; 
a large proportion of the dwellings of the town 
were open for roomers or boarders; some of the 
brightest and ablest men of the college community 
“boarded” themselves. Mental values were the 
criteria of men’s esteem among us. 

The classes were not large, averaging less than 
fifty to a class; class distinctions were very slight 
and were especially weakened by the system of fra- 
ternities which were influential in the college life. 
Everybody knew everybody else. The intellectual 
atmosphere was tonic and stimulating, continually 
quickened and maintained by the serious and 
mature character of the students who filled its halls. 

It was into such an environment as this that the 
young lad was thrown. It is undeniable that there 
was much in the life and opportunities about him 
that he could not appreciate nor enter into, which 
passed over his head, missing him altogether; things 
which would have meant much to him had his mind 
been more mature. Nevertheless there was still 
much that he did imbibe both sensibly and insen- 
sibly. He was quick in his perceptions, ambitious 
to acquire, eager to excel, rejoiced in the compan- 
ionship and regard of so many of his elders whom 
he admired and by whose superior acquirements 
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and experience he was glad to be guided although 
humility and self-distrust were never marked in his 
tendencies. He-was rather inclined to be self- 
assertive and possibly bumptious in his attitudes, 
but he was ever faithful to his convictions and meant 
to be always honest and true in his devotion to the 
right as he saw it. The effect of four years of such 
close companionships, breathing in the atmosphere 
of the university life by which he was surrounded, 
could not fail to have the most salutary influence 
on the impressionable boy who enjoyed it. Entirely 
aside from the particular items of knowledge that 
may have remained from classroom instruction and 
from text-book study, the general educating effect 
from having been a part of that college life for 
those years was the greatest force in his develop- 
ment as aman. I have never ceased to be grateful 
to my parents for their wisdom and their personal 
sacrifices in having given to me the opportunities 
of university influences as they did. Although I 
was so young I passed the entrance examinations 
without any conditions and throughout the whole 
after course never failed in an examination. I came 
pretty near, however, making shipwreck of my col- 
lege course late in my Junior year on account of 
having been a party to the issue of a burlesque mock 
scheme satirizing the “ Junior Exhibition ” of that 
year. ‘Those who are familiar with American col- 
lege life know how universal is the custom on cer- 
tain occasions during the college year to issue a 
publication satirizing men and things connected 
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with the institution. These sometimes overstep the 
bounds of propriety but in general are regarded as 
rather innocent, sometimes salutary safety valves 
for the effervescent overflow of spirit of healthy, 
irrepressible boys. Although the faculty at Ann 
Arbor had forbidden any such indulgence among 
their students the broadsides continued to appear. 
When the time for the Junior Exhibition of 1861 
drew near, I entered enthusiastically into plans for 
the secret preparation and distribution of the for- 
bidden sheet. For the work of boys it was not such 
a bad effort and created the hoped for sensation. 
Fifty years later when the Class of ’62 had its semi- 
centennial reunion in 1912 one of the old men 
pulled one of these schemes, yellow with age, out of 
his pocket and wanted to know if I remembered it! 
How could I forget it, for, within a short time 
after its publication I, and two of my companions, 
received communications from the faculty notifying 
us that we were no longer to enjoy the privileges 
of students of the institution, in other words we 
were expelled from college. It did seem a pretty 
severe sentence to inflict as a punishment for a boy- 
ish prank, that in itself was unobjectionable and 
was a mere nominal infraction of discipline. But 
the president and certain members of the faculty 
were of the opinion that an exemplary punishment 
should be inflicted, severe enough to certainly put a 
stop to any future appearance of such a publication. | 
So we were made the goats on which were laid the 
sins of all the previous years and we were driven 
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out into the wilderness! The punishment and the 
crime were so outrageously disproportionate to 
each other that I-have never been able to regain my 
respect, much less my affection, for the men who 
dominated the faculty at that time and dictated the 
punishment in this case. When the sentence was 
announced my father was advised by friends in the 
faculty to have me keep on with my studies for in 
the fall I would be reinstated! Such in fact was 
done and the affair proved to be but a ripple on the 
current of my college course. The effect upon my 
two companions in condemnation was more serious 
—one of them never returned but entered at once 
upon an active newspaper career as reporter and 
editorial writer, in which he spent the remaining 
years of his life. The other enlisted in the army 
forthwith; nearly died from exposure in the field, 
and was sent home with a chronic pulmonary condi- 
tion, to benefit which he went to Utah where he 
entered upon newspaper work. He attacked the 
Mormons with such vigor that they mobbed his 
office, destroyed his plant and nearly killed him. 
Coming east again he returned to the University 
and was received as a student in the Law School. 
A proposition to reinstate him in the Literary 
Department of the University was made at this 
time, and met no opposition and a diploma as 
Bachelor of Arts was finally awarded to him as of 
the Class of 1867. 

There is a pleasing later incident in our after 
lives that attaches to this friend. He had a special 
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aptitude for the Greek language, in the mastery of 
which he easily led the class—he could repeat from 
memory in the original Greek the sonorous stanzas 
of Homer’s Iliad, page after page, with fluency and 
accuracy. Many years later—twenty-five in fact— 
when I was an active general practitioner of medi- 
cine in Brooklyn, with a growing brood of children 
around me, my eldest boy was struggling with Greek 
and Latin as taught at the Polytechnic school of our 
city—just then, after so many years during which 
we had lost sight of each other, my friend in the 
course of his newspaper work was held for a time 
in New York, and I had the pleasure of having him 
as an inmate of my home all one winter. He took 
an interest in the work in the classics of the young 
boy and enthused him with such special interest in 
the study of Greek that the lad attained more than 
usual proficiency in that language, a proficiency 
that stood him in good stead while prosecuting 
archeological studies in Greece in subsequent years. 

My senior year proved to be the most satisfac- 
tory of my undergraduate course. I was no longer a 
boy; in all college activities I had a part; I could 
begin to sense the lure of the life for which I was 
being fitted; the large questions which were filling 
men’s minds were beginning to command my own 
attention, the cloud of Civil War had enveloped the 
Nation and the growth of patriotic spirit pervaded 
every heart and influenced every plan. Some of my 
own mates had already answered the call for volun- 
teers; the day of our graduation was rendered 
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gloomy by the receipt of news that two days before 
the man who, by his superior qualities of mind and 
heart and physique had been the leader of the class, 
Albert Nye, had been killed at Murfreesboro, 
Tenn. Within a year and a half from that day, six 
more of our members had signified by their deaths 
their devotion to the Nation’s cause. 

Carpenter, Gaylord, Hurd, Jewett, Nelson, 
Nye and Wells, what hopes and possibilities were 
buried in their graves. Their lives constitute the 
part which the Class of 1862 paid in the price which 
the Nation gave to preserve its integrity. ‘These 
naturally were among the best and brightest of our 
men, for from among such were sure to spring the 
earliest volunteers—personally I too was looking 
forward to the day when I should reach the age that 
would enable me to join my comrades on the field of 
the “ great adventure.” 

In the fall of 1862 I became a post-graduate 
student of the University, specializing in chemistry 
—in addition I began medical studies with Gray’s 
Anatomy, Wood’s Practice, Dalton’s Physiology, 
and Druitt’s Surgery as text-books, which I studied 
under my father’s direction. I still have among 
my antiques the copy of Druitt, edition of 1860, 
with which I began my surgical studies. Most of 
my academic work was carried on in the Labora- 
tory of Analytical Chemistry of the University, 
under the direction of Assistant Professor Albert 
Dubois, and Instructor Preston B. Rose, for both 
of whom I formed sincere esteem on account of their 
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professional attainments and their personal quali- 
ties. It was during this year that Doctor Rose was 
commissioned Assistant Surgeon of the Fifth 
Michigan Infantry and went to the front. Though 
a medical officer, his duty called him to the firing 
line whose dangers he did not escape for he sus- 
tained a gunshot wound of the thigh that necessi- 
tated amputation above the knee, and in due time 
he was back again at his post in the laboratory, a 
one-legged veteran! 

Having satisfied the requirements of the Uni- 
versity as to post-graduate studies, I was awarded 
the degree of Master of Arts at the end of the year 
and received my diploma as such at the Commence- 
ment of 1863. My parents still resided in Ann 
Arbor. It is true that the two years of the regular 
pastorate of the local church had terminated in the 
fall of 1859, but at the close of this term the posi- 
tion of Presiding Elder of the District was assigned 
to father, which made possible four years more 
of residence at Ann Arbor. Meanwhile land had 
been bought by him, located not far east of the 
college campus, and a modest but fairly capacious 
house built upon it which was ready for the family 
to move into when the church parsonage had to be 
vacated. Thus throughout my entire undergradu- 
ate course I was privileged to live at home. I am 
not sure that to live at home while he is a college 
student is the best way to secure for a boy all the 
good that college life has for him, but it is far better 
than to deny him college opportunities altogether; 
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such would have been my fate if home shelter in the 
college town had not been open to me. 

Any account of university life at Ann Arbor 
during the decade from 1853 to 1863 would be 
incomplete without reference being made to Henry 
P. Tappan, the first President of the University of 
Michigan, who entered upon that office in 1852. 
The personality of President Tappan was impres- 
sive. He was tall and broad of shoulders, of great 
dignity of bearing, exhibiting always an air of 
scholarship, culture and refinement. From Dutch 
patroon forbears he inherited something of an 
aristocratic sense, and an air of superiority was 
natural to him, an air which fitted well the position 
of a leader of young men assembled in halls of 
learning. His bearing to his students was ever one 
of kindly condescension and of mild interest in their 
welfare, though at the same time the student could 
not but realize how far apart were their real orbits. 
He had spent much time abroad and was deeply 
imbued with the spirit of German learning and 
educational methods. His aim was to impress con- 
tinental methods upon the developing western uni- 
versity, to the headship of which he had been called. 
His views in general carried great weight in the 
State, and were most influential in raising the 
young institution out of the position of an imma- 
ture fresh water college and giving to it the status 
of a real university. The lines of development 
which he inaugurated were followed by his suc- 
cessors, resulting in the magnificent proportions 
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and high position which the University occupies 
today, with its ten thousand students thronging 
its classrooms, laboratories and lecture halls. The 
young men of the older classes as they came 
under President Tappan’s personal influence as an 
instructor, became to a man profoundly impressed 
by him and drawn to him. These students after 
graduation as they scattered over the State and 
assumed the position of influence which their train- 
ing rapidly won for them in every part of its 
domain, became assets of the greatest possible value 
in making the University the special ward of the 
people, and in awakening their pride in its develop- 
ment, their understanding of its aims and impor- 
tance, and in securing for it such legislative appro- 
priations as were essential to its support and 
growth. To this day, sixty years after the with- 
drawal of the man himself from the University, the 
influence of his ideas is still powerful in molding the 
work which in its most plastic formative stage first 
received the impress of his genius. The abrupt 
termination of his active career at Ann Arbor 
seemed at the time almost a tragedy, though as we 
look back now upon the events of that day the result 
appears natural and inevitable. 

The views which the President entertained of 
the duties and prerogatives of his position were quite 
different from those held by the Board of Regents, 
which the laws of the State and the Constitution 
of the University had made the governing body 
of the institution. Clashing was inevitable; mis- 
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understandings which might have been avoided or 
adjusted by a more diplomatic temper were magni- 
fied into positive quarrels by the unbending auto- 
cratic attitude of the President, matched by an 
equal obstinacy in asserting their rights and duties 
by some of the Regents. The lamentable breach 
grew apace, until in the afternoon of the Com- 
mencement Day of 1863, June, the Regents sum- 
marily dismissed Doctor Tappan from the Presi- 
dency and at once elected a successor to the place 
thus made vacant. The consternation throughout 
the college community which this action caused may 
be imagined, indignation meetings were held; pro- 
tests were made; prognostications of ruin to the 
University were abundant. All to no avail, the 
Regents were firm; their action was legal; from 
their point of view it was defensible and necessary. 
The flurry in the University life that the event 
caused gradually subsided. 'The steady progress 
in the work of the institution was uninterrupted 
under the guidance of his successors. The ex-Presi- 
dent never accepted any further college position; 
exiling himself from his native land, he withdrew 
to Switzerland, where he continued to live in the 
retirement of a philosopher until his death in 1881. 
Those were the heroic days, the formative period of 
the University of Michigan, when it was beaten into 
shape and started on its career as an educational 
force. Among the myth enshrouded personalities 
that loom large among its traditions of that period, 
the most dominant shape will always remain that 
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of its first President, Henry P. Tappan. Not 
among the least interesting of the reminiscences of 
that period to me personally is the fact that one of 
the last of his official acts was to hand me the 
diploma of Master of Arts, conferred upon me by 
the University of Michigan on the morning of that 
eventful Commencement Day of June, 1863. 

During the summer of 1863 I had employment 
in the chemical manufacturing laboratory of Dr. 
Samuel P. Duffield in the city of Detroit, and inci- 
dentally made some abortive attempts to get into 
the army, for in July I reached the age of eighteen 
years and therefore was now legally old enough for 
military duty. I had reason to expect an appoint- 
ment as Commissary Sergeant of one of the new 
regiments forming in the State that summer, but 
at the last moment the place was given to another. 
This regiment, when it was sent to the front, became 
early involved in most disastrous conditions that 
nearly destroyed it with most severe casualties. Had 
I gone with it, there is no probability that I would 
have returned alive! Such are the narrow margins 
between life and death, success and disaster that 
often attend a man’s career! 

After this disappointment, I returned to Ann 
Arbor in September, and formally matriculated as 
a student in the Medical Department of the Uni- 
versity and took up the usual attendance on lectures 
and work in the dissecting room of a first year stu- 
dent. In December, however, circulars were dis- 
tributed among the students stating the need of 
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Hospital Stewards in the United States Army, 
and inviting applications for appointment. It 
seemed to me that my training thus far had been 
such as to fit me for such a position and I accord- 
ingly sent in my application without delay. Under 
date of January 20, 1864, I received a letter from 
the Surgeon General’s Office to the effect that if I 
was willing to serve with a regiment of colored 
troops, upon so notifying the office, the appoint- 
ment would be made. The stipulation did not cause 
me any hesitation, the son of an anti-slavery family, 
the partisan of Frémont and Lincoln, could then 
see no reason why he should hesitate to serve with 
any body of troops that were defending the Union, 
even though their skins were of dark colored hue. 
So the answer was promptly returned that I would 
serve with such troops, and as promptly came an 
order to the army recruiting officer at Detroit to 
enlist me as a Hospital Steward in the U. S. Army, 
after which I was to report at Fort Monroe, Va., 
for assignment to duty. On the 18th day of Feb- 
ruary, 1864, I was sworn into the United States 
Service as a Hospital Steward, and started at once 
for Fort Monroe,via New York City and Baltimore. 


VI 


A VOLUNTEER FOR THE DEFENSE OF 
THE UNION 


1864-1865 


ON THE 27th of February, 1864, I reported for 
duty to the commanding officer at Fortress Monroe, 
Virginia. I was assigned temporarily to the Hamp- 
ton General Hospital for my initiation into military 
life, but my stay there was of the briefest, for three 
days later, March 2, an order came detailing me as 
Hospital Steward of the Second U. S. Colored 
Cavalry, a regiment of negro troops which had been 
encamped at Hampton during the winter, and 
which that very day was starting for its place in the 
active campaign which was about to open. 

Seeking for the regiment, I found that it had 
already gone and was on its way into the interior. 
A quartermaster’s tugboat laden with some of its 
stores was still at the wharf, and upon this I found 
transportation and followed after the regiment. 
That night I spent in Portsmouth, and on the fol- 
lowing morning pressing on succeeded in finding 
the hospital tent of the regiment already pitched at 
Getty’s Station, where a temporary base had been 
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established, and up to which a military railroad 
from Portsmouth had been constructed. Close by 
was the tent of the regimental surgeon, Dr. M. M. 
Manly, and another tent awaited my own occupa- 
tion. The main part of the regiment had been 
pushed some miles farther in advance. 

I was soon “in the saddle,” both figuratively 
and actually, “ green” but enthusiastic, anxious to 
do my bit in the great adventure which all knew was 
coming, in the very thick of which it was evident 
that this particular body of troops was sure to be 
early thrown. 

The final phase of the great contest was now 
to be entered upon, and the desperate clinch was at 
hand, never to be relaxed until the horrid ogre of 
disunion had been absolutely throttled and finally 
destroyed. Grant had been elevated to the command 
of all the armies of the Union, and at that very time 
was making his headquarters with the Army of the 
Potomac. The advance of this regiment of which 
I was now a part, was simply one of the beginnings 
of those movements which in the codrdination. of 
many similar movements at widely distant places 
may be likened to the quiverings of diverse seg- 
ments of the stretched-out body of a great python 
which gradually, relentlessly and resistlessly, was 
tightening its coils about the Confederacy until it 
should be crushed in the embrace. Every man in 
his own place was a contributor to, a factor in the 
ultimate event. 

Such was the spirit and expectation which ani- 
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mated every Boy in Blue in the spring of 1864. 
Meanwhile my own duties were being learned— 
crotched sticks were driven into the ground covered 
by the tent, to support the stretchers that formed 
the hospital beds; requisitions upon the commissary 
were made and filled; patients began to come back 
—a strong stalwart man was brought in over- 
whelmed by a violent attack of pneumonia, already 
death-stricken; a case of small-pox was disposed of 
by transferring him to the special hospital for that 
disease; a gunshot wound of the forearm was 
brought back from the picket line, the man, in the 
very act of firing his piece, while his outstretched 
arm was supporting his musket, had been struck by 
the enemy’s bullet, which had entered the palm at 
the root of the thumb (the thenar eminence) and 
thence plowed its way backward through the whole 
length of the forearm, until brought to rest in the 
tissues near the elbow! This was my initiation into 
military surgery. 

Three weeks had passed in such labors, and I 
was beginning to feel at home and quite contented 
in my work, when on March 25, to my astonish- 
ment, I received an order from the Adjutant 
General’s Office at Washington, dated March 38, 
ordering me to report for duty to the Medical 
Director at Saint Louis, Missouri. The occasion of 
this change I never knew; the date of the Washing- 
ton order was practically simultaneous with that of 
the Medical Director at Fortress Monroe assigning 
me to the Second Cavalry. I infer that just at that 
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time the Surgeon General had been called on for 
more Hospital Stewards in the West, and that I as 
one of the most recent appointees and presumably 
still footloose, had been fortuitously chosen for the 
detail. Again unexpected and unknown influences 
were determining my destiny. I was glad to have 
had even the short experience I did have with this 
Negro regiment. I left it with regret. I was too 
young however, to fail to look forward with 
eagerness for what might be in store for me in my 
new field. 

March 25, 1864, I bade my black comrades good- 
bye, and turned my face toward the West. Arrived 
at St. Louis, three weeks’ training at the Jefferson 
Barracks General Hospital were given to me before 
my definite final assignment was decided. The tide 
of active warfare had long ago swept on far beyond 
the boundaries of the State of Missouri. The Red 
River, Vicksburg, Chattanooga, Knoxville, the 
Valley of the Shenandoah, and the Potomac River, 
had already become the outposts along the line 
which was being drawn about the Confederacy. 
Such attempts as were made by Price in Missouri, 
Hood and Forrest in Tennessee, and Ewell in 
the Shenandoah, to ignore this line and maintain 
an appearance of aggressive life in territory on this 
side of it, simply recoiled in defeat upon these 
leaders, and hastened the final disaster with inten- 
sification of local hatreds and feuds. 

Throughout Missouri there was, however, still a 
state of great unrest. Its southern and western 
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parts especially were terrorized by marauding 
bands of bushwhackers or guerrillas. A railroad 
extended from St. Louis into that territory as far 
as to the town of Rolla, which place remained the 
base of supplies for the southwestern portion of 
the State during the entire period of the War. 
One hundred miles farther to the southwest, on 
the other side of the Ozark Mountains, was still 
maintained an army post at Springfield, the centre 
of a region which during the first year of the war 
had been the scene of active military operations 
which played an important part in holding the 
State of Missouri to the Union, and in preventing 
the cause of Secession from obtaining any consid- 
erable assistance from its resources. 

Only ten miles west of Springfield was the field 
of Wilson’s Creek, where one of the earliest con- 
flicts of the war had been fought, that of August 
10, 1861, when the Union forces had been seriously 
checked by the Confederates, commanded by Gen- 
erals McCulloch and Price, and where the Federal 
commander, General Nathaniel Lyon, had fallen, 
instantly killed, at the head of his men. The death 
of General Lyon, whose ability and patriotic devo- 
tion were widely recognized, resulted in awakening 
throughout the Nation a deeper and fuller realiza- 
tion of the real nature of the conflict upon which the 
American people had entered; men everywhere 
sprang to arms to avenge his death, and the 
gathering force was soon strong enough to compel 
the retirement of the Confederate armies from that 
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region southward into northwestern Arkansas, 
where six months later another important battle was 
fought at Pea Ridge, eighty miles from Springfield. 
The fortunes of war were now reversed; the con- 
federate forces were disastrously defeated, and the 
power of the rebellion in that part of the land was 
permanently broken. The confederate general, 
McCulloch, was slain in the fight. Among the 
trophies brought away from the field of Pea Ridge 
was a coat of mail said to have been found on the 
body of McCulloch. This coat of mail was a 
leathern vest covered by small plates of steel riveted 
to the leather in an imbricated fashion, like the scales 
of a fish. It made a flexible garment practically 
impervious to a bullet. The fatal ball, however, 
had found the head of its victim and the steel pro- 
tecting envelope of the chest had been in vain. I 
yet have among my keepsakes of that period a 
piece of this deceptive and unavailing coat of per- 
sonal armor! 

When I reached Missouri, a confederate force 
of some strength, headed by the Missourian gen- 
eral, Sterling Price, still remained on the other side 
of the southern border in Arkansas, threatening 
trouble upon any relaxation of vigilance on the part 
of the loyal troops, an ominous cloud ever lowering 
upon the southern horizon, calling for continued 
watchfulness and preparedness to guard the peace 
and protect the property of the loyal citizens of 
Missouri. The immediate effect of this constant 
threat was to cause stagnation of all the arts of 
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peace in that part of the land. Agriculture was sus- 
pended; roaming bands of marauders still made life 
and property insecure; the country was deserted; 
travel was possible only when numbers were assem- 
bled sufficient to ensure protection. Public convey- 
ances, the mails and trains of supplies, required the 
protection of troops to guard them from point to 
point. Beyond Rolla to the southwest, the chief 
strategic point was Springfield, where a regiment of 
cavalry was kept as a garrison for the protection of 
that part of the State. Here were the military head- 
quarters of the district. To the hospital of this 
post I was now assigned; here was to be my field of 
work until the close of the war. 

Springfield, previously to the outbreak of the 
war had been a flourishing frontier settlement, the 
county seat of Greene County. In 1864 it was but 
little more than a military cantonment. The sur- 
rounding country was well watered, fertile, diversi- 
fied and picturesque of surface, but it was then 
desolate and abandoned. The plague of war and of 
mutual distrust and hatred among its old inhab- 
itants had made all that region a waste. The jour- 
ney from Rolla to Springfield was by stage coach; 
the distance was made by a continuous drive of 
twenty-four hours, relays at suitable distances 
apart being provided. An escort of cavalry guarded 
each coach from start to finish. The weirdness of 
the scene during the midnight course of the vehicle, 
with its outriders, over the Ozark Mountains, made 
a strong impression on my mind, which was 
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increased by the dim sense of possible attack that 
was always present. 

A hearty welcome was accorded me when, the 
journey to Springfield accomplished, I reported 
for duty at the Hospital. The medical officer in 
command was Acting Assistant Surgeon Frank A. 
Bushey, of Pennsylvania. The steward whom I 
was to relieve had already gone, and the arrival of 
his successor was being anxiously awaited. ‘The 
hospital occupied the buildings and grounds of an 
old and evidently important plantation, that of the 
Berry family. It was situated about one mile north- 
east of the central square of the town. To the 
original spacious mansion of the family had been 
added a long two-story barrack pavilion so that 
ample accommodations for more than one hundred 
beds were provided. ‘The site was on slightly rising 
ground. Along the valley, which separated it from 
the higher plateau on which the town stood, ran a 
brook, the source of which was a spring that welled 
copiously from the hillside of the hospital grounds 
about one hundred yards from the mansion house. 

In the duties of the steward of this hospital 
were mingled those usually discharged both by the 
superintendent and the house surgeon of a civil 
hospital. It was a frontier outpost; the military 
discipline maintained might not have satisfied a 
martinet, but it sufficed for the orderly and satis- 
factory accomplishment of its work, while there 
remained among us all that blended respect for 
official station and that comradeship which should 
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and did characterize the volunteer soldiers of a 
Republic. My personal quarters were in one of the 
log cabins, relics of the slave quarters of the old 
régime. The cabin had a generous fireplace, and an 
ample supply of fuel was always available for the 
fires needed in the winter months. I shared these 
quarters with the steward in charge of the Medical 
Purveyor’s Department of the district, Henry 
Kruger, of Wisconsin, an amiable and companion- 
able man, of the highest integrity, from whose 
larger experience I derived much aid in my own 
work. ‘The mysteries of requisitions and supplies, 
the nursing and proper use of the hospital fund 
accruing from the unused portions of rations due 
the patients, the making of records and reports, and 
the policing of the establishment, were duly mas- 
tered. In addition, I accompanied the surgeon-in- 
charge on his regular rounds through the wards, 
shared in the examinations and dressings of the 
patients, and was brought into constant familiarity 
with the medical and surgical work. Doctor Bushey 
was not an exacting taskmaster; he was more than 
an acute and able surgeon; he inspired his subordi- 
nates with respect and confidence, required strict 
and careful obedience to orders, but was always 
ready to recognize faithfulness and_ intelligence 
when shown by those under his command. The ser- 
vice was not large, the duties were not onerous; the 
work was varied, and full of interest. The larger 
number of the patients were chronic cases who had 
been invalided back from various regiments at the 
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distant front, or had been left behind from regi- 
ments that had passed through Springfield in pre- 
vious periods. More acute cases were sent in from 
time to time from the regiment of the garrison, the 
Second Arkansas Federal Cavalry, and from cer- 
tain irregular bands of loyal partisan rangers who 
were employed scouring the country in pursuit of 
the rebel bushwhacking squads that infested the 
region. Near the end of the first year of my service 
here, Doctor Bushey was stricken with typhoid 
fever, an ailment of which there were always cases 
in the wards. He was exceedingly ill, but he finally 
recovered, though with health so shattered that he 
was obliged to be relieved and to leave us for his 
home in the East. Years after, when I was in the 
naval service, I met him again for a moment in the 
foyer of a hotel in Washington, and I have had 
letters from him in recent years. I saw him once 
more, in April, 1922, in Washington again, whither 
as Commander-in-Chief of the Grand Army of the 
Republic I had come to take part in the dedication 
of the Nation’s monument to Ulysses S. Grant. 
The meeting was all too brief, only long enough to 
exchange a hearty greeting, when my duties swept 
me away. He had driven down in his automobile 
from his home in Greencastle, Pa., to share in the 
privileges of the day, with the hope also that he 
might get a word with his old assistant. He is now 
an octogenarian, but continues to practice his pro- 
fession in his Pennsylvania home. What pleasure 
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it would be now to sit down with him and talk over 
our year together in Southwest Missouri in 1864! 
Late in the summer of 1864, the last effort in 
Missouri of an expiring cause was made by the 
Confederates, still under the leadership of General 
Price. At the head of several thousand troops 
he suddenly came across the Arkansas border 
and made a spectacular raid through the State of 
Missouri. Before any adequate opposing force 
could be gathered against him, he had seized Pilot 
Knob, and thence moved north, practically unop- 
posed until he reached the Missouri River. Mean- 
while a strong Federal force had been gathered 
from many points, and soon was in hot pursuit. 
Anew was realized the truth that a “ stern-chase is 
a long chase.” He forced his way rapidly to the 
west along the line of the Missouri River across the 
State until he entered Kansas. This course took 
him first far to the east, then to the north, and finally 
as far to the west of Springfield, when his defeated 
and vanishing ranks passed down southward on the 
other side of the Kansas border, finally making 
good their retreat into Arkansas, for the time safe 
from further pursuit. In this raid it was not until 
he reached the Big Blue River in Kansas that he 
was brought to battle. (See Grant’s “ Memoirs,” 
II, 593.) There he lost all his artillery and was 
defeated and utterly routed, although he finally 
made his escape with a fragment of his force. It 
was difficult then, it is impossible now, to see any 
justification for such a raid. It was a futile, fool- 
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ish, wasteful, inexcusable outbreak of the lust of 
war and rapine, led by a man against his own State, 
and to the suffering of his own neighbors. ‘There 
was no purpose of strategy to be served by it; it was 
an isolated eruption of savage force whose destruc- 
tive energy would surely recoil upon itself. 

The cavalry from the Springfield garrison was 
among the troops gathered for the pursuit of Price 
as soon as the character of the raid was appreciated. 
They made a forced march to Rolla, and thence 
eastward to join the pursuing column. At my 
urgent request I was permitted, with an ambulance, 
to go with this regiment, but had only reached Rolla 
when I was ordered back to Springfield, for it was 
there that I was needed. To this point it was most 
convenient to send those in need of hospital care 
from the troops that were making the pursuit 
around the perimeter of a circle of which Springfield 
was the centre. 

The succeeding weeks and the following winter 
was the period of the greatest activity in my hos- 
pital work. ‘To the ordinary work was added also 
that caused by a prevalence of small-pox in that 
region. A pest-house was established in an isolated 
spot, and the oversight of this was added to my other 
responsibilities. The experience gained here with 
this loathsome disease gave me the data for the 
graduating thesis which a year later I was called 
upon to submit for the degree of Doctor of Medi- 
cine at the University of Michigan. 

May, 1865, was marked by a military execution 
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at Springfield.* Although in the heat of battle, or 
moved by the need for self-defense when a sentinel 
on the picket line, or on the march when suddenly 
attacked from ambush, the killing of a man is an 
incident that is accepted as the ordinary event of 
war, the deliberate and public shooting of a man, 
as an act of justice, reacts very differently upon the 
mind of a spectator, and deeply stirs a community. 

In this particular case there was no difference 
of opinion as to the merit of the sentence of the 
culprit. He was a notorious guerrilla, whose deeds 
of coldblooded murder and ruthless rapine were 
unquestioned, and had been even matters of boast by 
himself and his companions. Finally captured, he 
was now to receive a just fate. The day was genial 
with sunshine; the place of execution was an open 
field on three sides of which were arrayed lines of 
troops; at the far open end was placed a rude coffin 
on which the condemned man was made to kneel, a 


* May 11, 1865, Charles Brownlee was executed by the military 
authorities at Springfield, Mo. In 18638, at Boonville, he had been 
convicted by a court-martial for murder, robbery and treason—the 
crimes committed in Moniteau and Cooper counties. He was sen- 
tenced to be shot, but escaped from jail. Early in 1865 he was cap- 
tured in Polk county; brought to Springfield and identified. General 
Dodge, commanding Department of Missouri, headquarters in St. 
Louis, was advised of the circumstances and asked what disposition 
should be made of the prisoner. His reply was: “Carry out the 
sentence, and shoot him.” Brownlee appealed to General Sanborn, 
commanding at Springfield, asserting that he was a Confederate sol- 
dier. Sanborn said he had no reviewing or other authority, and 
declined to intercede, saying: “I shoot my own murderers and rob- 
bers, and house-burners and can’t show any favors to the enemy’s 
rascals that I won’t to my own.” Meantime a second telegram came 
from General Dodge: “Shoot him at once. He is not a regular 
Confederate soldier.” Which was done. 

Encyclop. Hist. Mo. VI, 278. Southern History Co., New York, 
Louisville, St. Louis, 1901. 
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black cap drawn over his head. The firing squad 
was in position. At every vantage point a great 
crowd of witnesses had gathered. At the signal of 
the officer in command, the quick sharp report of 
the avenging volley was heard, the culprit crumpled 
and fell forward. He was dead. The bugle sounded 
the retreat. The troops marched away, and the awe- 
struck multitude dispersed. 

There was in the hospital at that time a patient 
who went by the name of “‘ Lead-Mine,” a sobriquet 
to which he was entitled on account of the amount of 
metal which he carried in his body, and which he had 
received in this wise: Having obtained a furlough, 
he had ventured to visit his family, living in an 
isolated house in the country. A band of bush- 
whackers, learning of his presence, rode thither and 
called him to the door. Upon his appearance, they 
fired a rain of buckshot into him and rode away! 
Strangely enough, none of the shot touched a vital 
spot, and he lived to be brought to the hospital, 
where some sixty bullets were identified in various 
parts of his anatomy. Most of the bullets, small 
and embedded in soft tissues where they cre- 
ated no disturbance, were not interfered with, but 
were left as permanent residents in his frame. He 
made a good recovery. Certainly the sobriquet of 
“Lead-Mine ” was no misnomer! 

Another personality of interest among us was 
“Old Grover,” He was a long, lean, lank man, 
a typical “ Brother Jonathan,” who had _ been 
bequeathed to us by a Wisconsin regiment. He 
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supervised the night work, and had a small room to 
himself in the mansion proper. He was a good and 
faithful man, but had a weakness for alcohol. At 
one time the apothecary was much disturbed by the 
frequency with which his dispensing bottle of vinum 
wericum needed replenishment. He finally deter- 
mined to try an experiment. Quietly and unknown 
to any one else, he substituted antimonial wine for 
the usual contents of his bottle. That night poor 
Grover was taken violently ill. The attack proved 
but a passing one, but from that time there were no 
further inexplicable disappearances of the vinwm 
wericum of the apothecary. 

No character was more favorably known in the 
Springfield community at that time than Captain 
Kelso, of the Second Arkansas Loyal Cavalry. I 
used to see him occasionally when he came to the 
hospital to visit some one of his men who was under 
hospital care. Kelso was a quiet, unassuming man; 
in ante bellum days, indeed, he had been a preacher. 
The conditions of civil war, however, had awakened 
a new side to his character, and he became the most 
redoubtable and fearless partisan of the whole 
border. He was credited with having personally 
slain more rebels than any other man. His weapon 
was a carbine rifle, and upon the stock of his gun he 
cut a deep notch whenever its bullet found a new 
mark. He seemed to bear a charmed life, and came 
through countless frays untouched. With the res- 
toration of peace, he was elected the member of 
Congress from his district. During his stay in 
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Washington, like a second Davy Crockett, he was 
one of the quaint and notable characters of the 
Capital. His later history I do not know. 

The winter of 1864-65 passed in the ordinary 
routine of duty, enjoyable, but without any event 
of special note to mark it. The sense seemed to be 
universal that the ebb tide of the Confederacy had 
set in, and that its dissolution was at hand. Never- 
theless, the news on the evening of April 4, 1865, 
that Richmond had been abandoned by the rebels, 
and that their Capital was at last in the possession 
of Federal troops, came as a surprise, and created a 
delirium of joy that can be appreciated only by 
those who shared in the like news of a World War’s 
end in November of 1918. The Confederacy had 
collapsed ; the end was at hand; peace hovered near. 
The problems of reconstruction were to succeed 
those of destruction. ‘The outbreak of frantic 
rejoicing that greeted the welcome news had hardly 
subsided, when the telegraph brought us word that 
the President, Abraham Lincoln, had been assassi- 
nated. It is impossible adequately to describe the 
consternation, the dismay, the grief, the savage 
desire for revenge, which filled the heart of every 
Soldier in Blue when the awful tragedy came to his 
knowledge. It was natural at first to attribute a 
guilty knowledge, if not an active participation in 
planning the hideous crime, to the heads of the 
rebellion, to many of whose public expressions such 
a concrete application was a logical consequence 
in the mind of an ill-balanced enthusiast. All the 
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world has since come to recognize, none more fully 
than the sons of the Confederacy themselves, that 
when Lincoln died, the South lost its best friend! 
To the credit of human nature be it said that no 
conscious inspiration or collusion in the perpetra- 
tion of the awful crime on the part of the heads of 
the Confederacy has ever been established nor is it 
now even thought of. The universal verdict is that 
it had its origin in the grandiose and perverted 
imagination of a crack-brained play-actor, and its 
consummation in the coéperation of a few only of 
his immediate associates. By no sane man would 
ever be entertained the idea of assassination under 
such a government as that of the American Repub- 
lic. Our Guiteaus, Czolgoszs and Booths arise 
only among the crazy brood of paranoiac enthusi- 
asts who are quickened into activity by the excite- 
ment attending great political crises. 

As the months passed on, the progressive dis- 
integration of the Confederacy brought rapidly 
nearer the discontinuance of the military establish- 
ment at Springfield, and the return of the civil 
administration of peace throughout that region. It 
was not until September, however, that the order 
for the muster-out came. The date was September 
5, 1865, when, with my companion steward, Henry 
Kruger, and one or two others of the old hospital 
staff, I bade farewell to the Berry Plantation Hos- 
pital. An ambulance with a span of mules was 
furnished us by the Quartermaster’s Department. 
It was a holiday trip over the mountains to Rolla. 
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We carried our rations with us. Two nights we 
camped out. The third day we arrived in Rolla and 
turned over our transportation equipment to the 
quartermaster of the post. The war was over. We 
were on our way home! 

Fifty-one years later I was privileged to revisit 
this region. Accompanied by my wife, I then came 
down to Springfield from Kansas City. The fruits 
of peace and the benefits of a united country were 
amazingly evident throughout all that country. 

The military cantonment of fifty years before 
had become a city of fifty thousand inhabitants. 
Through its outskirts passed one of the great trans- 
continental railroads of the Union, and the general 
offices and repair shops of this road, located here, 
had transformed the scene into a hive of busy 
industry. The surrounding country was converted 
into prosperous farms that teemed with an abun- 
dant harvest. Macadam and asphalt roads in every 
direction were thronged with the automobiles of 
the wealthy farmers. We motored out to Wilson’s 
Creek. The words “ Battle Field” on the guide- 
posts, as we neared the scene of the contest of 61, 
were the only evidences of the tragedy which had 
been enacted there so many years before. <A for- 
getful republic had neglected to erect any monu- 
ment to mark the spot where one of its bravest 
defenders, the loyal Lyon, had fallen. It was only 
after much and persistent inquiry that we were 
directed to the spot. It was upon a wooded hill, the 
foot of which was bathed by the limpid waters of 
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Wilson’s Creek. An indistinct wagon track or 
wood road led to the summit of this hill, where we 
found an irregular cairn of the loose lime-stone 
boulders of the vicinage heaped together. This was 
Lyon’s monument, the only mark of the sacrifice in 
a Nation’s defense that had there been made! 
Gathering stones in our turn, we added them to the 
rude memorial pile, and wondered when it would be 
that an awakened patriotic memory and conscience 
would stimulate Missouri to adequately honor one 
of its greatest heroes. 

Returning to the city, we sought the site of the 
old Berry House Hospital. The brush that in my 
day had covered the abandoned tract beyond the 
hospital, we found had now become replaced by 
beautiful homes and by the campus and buildings 
of a great university; but, strangely enough, where 
all else had been transformed, the old mansion itself 
had been left untouched—the property had been 
the subject of a disputed title, and no sale of it had 
been possible by any heir. The spring still gushed 
from the foot of the hill. The unoccupied buildings 
had been left to fall into ruin; the roof of the man- 
sion had fallen in; the floors had decayed; windows 
and doors had disappeared; the kitchen and mess- 
hall extension had been partially destroyed by fire. 
Among its ruins I picked up one of the old oaken 
pins that had held its frame together, and I brought 
this away to be polished and adorned with a silver 
plate chronicling its source and meaning, to be kept 
as a memento of this era in my life, a memento 
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interesting to my own self, however little it might 
mean to others. But it had been fashioned by slave 
hands and had served its part for a time in shelter- 
ing a civilization built upon the foundation of 
human slavery; then, during the years of a great 
war, provoked to maintain the supremacy of that 
“institution ”—a moral crime and a political blun- 
der, it had helped to uphold the roof of an asylum 
for the sick and wounded victims of that war. 
Under that roof the most momentous months of my 
own life had been spent. Finally, its mission ended, 
it remains a relic in my hands. 
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A POST-BELLUM INTERREGNUM 
1865-1867 


THE period immediately following my muster 
out from the Army was quite kaleidoscopic in the 
events with which it was crowded. Within three 
weeks after I had doffed my uniform at Rolla, Mo., 
I was again seated on the benches of the Medical 
School of the University of Michigan, and there 
continued until I received my diploma as Doctor 
of Medicine on March 26, 1866. Credits granted 
on account of my previous training in the Literary 
Department of the University, together with my 
hospital service in the army, entitled me to be 
accepted for graduation in medicine at the close of 
this course of lectures in March, notwithstanding 
the abbreviation of my first course of lectures by my 
enlistment two years before. I still lacked some 
months of being twenty-one years of age, but this 
was overlooked and I received my diploma with 
the rest of my class. The glamour of military ser- 
vice and the desire for a broader flight into the 
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world was strong upon me. Influenced by these 
feelings I ventured at once to present myself before 
the Naval Examining Board then in session at the 
Brooklyn Naval Hospital as a candidate for an 
Assistant Surgeoncy in the Navy, only to discover 
that “the early period of my life and my want of 
clinical opportunities’ was a bar to my appoint- 
ment at that time. Returning to Michigan, under 
the advice of friends I then opened an office in the 
city of Flint in that State. Weeks passed. I made 
many acquaintances; formed friendships with the 
other physicians of the locality, whom I found 
cordial and encouraging in their assurances. There 
recur to me now the names of Fish, Fairbanks 
and Lamon, Axford, Chapin and Wilson of that 
coterie; all men of ability, experience and integrity, 
worthy representatives of a high standard of pro- 
fessional life, to know whom was a great privilege. 
But I had no patients! The only person who 
applied to me for help during all that time was a 
servant girl with a felon on her fore finger. In 
despair I determined to try my fortune in a locality 
less well provided with doctors, so I went out to a 
settlement nine miles distant into the country where 
there was no physician. This was Schwartz Creek, 
where there was a church, a blacksmith’s shop and a 
school house, with a well settled country round 
about. Here I opened my office, and was rewarded 
by the appearance of an occasional patient. During 
that summer I treated my first case of appendicitis 
in the case of a young child. We called it then 
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“inflammation of the bowels.” The child recovered 
under my treatment, the treatment of the period, 
of hot fomentations and opium, for that was 
years before Fitz had demonstrated to a grateful 
world the real nature of such attacks, and before 
McBurney and his surgical colleagues had ven- 
tured to open the abdomen and remove the infected 
organ. I had my first tussle also with hemophilia 
in a boy who continued to bleed after a tooth had 
been drawn until he was nearly exsanguinated. I 
organized for him a system of continuous pressure 
upon the bleeding socket which finally controlled 
the oozing. One of my neighbors too, had the bad 
luck to fall out of an apple tree and fracture the 
chief bone of the forearm, the radius, near the’ 
wrist. I gave him the benefit of the classical pistol- 
shaped splint as advised in the surgical text-books 
of that time. I little thought of how prominent a 
part in my later surgical work these cases were 
harbingers. Such experiences were however, only 
occasional; I had much leisure time for reading and 
reflection. My thoughts were much upon my mother 
who was rapidly approaching her last hours in the 
parsonage at Romeo, fifty miles away. I had a 
good horse, which I cared for myself; I was young, 
active and accustomed to the saddle. At short 
intervals I would ride over home, covering the dis- 
tance between sunrise and sunset, to see her and was 
with her when she died. 

Across the road from my office was the school 
house of the district, a typical red school house of 
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the country. When the time came for the opening 
of the school in the fall there was no teacher; Why 
not use my leisure and add to my income by taking 
the vacant place? I appeared before the county 
School Board, took their examination, was accepted 
and entered upon the work as the District School 
Teacher. Thus the autumn passed. I was making 
a living. Had I been content to persevere in the 
lines opening before me a successful career as a 
country doctor was doubtless assured to me; pos- 
sibly even, I might have at last ventured to move 
back to Flint and held my own in the contests for 
professional occupation there. 

Late in the fall, however, I received word that 
the place of House Surgeon in the Harper Hospital 
of Detroit was vacant, and I could have the place if 
I wanted it. There was no hesitation in coming to 
a decision—I at once threw up the school, bade 
farewell to Schwartz Creek and repaired to Detroit 
where I was promptly installed at the hospital. 
Here a new life opened before me, I gained an 
insight into the problems and possibilities of urban 
professional life. My chiefs, Farrand and Andrews, 
Jenks and McGraw were able and accomplished 
men, their professional views matured and broad- 
ened by travel and wide experience. At the flame 
of their enthusiasm and ambition I lighted my own 
torch which has never since been extinguished. It 
was the association, though brief, with these men 
that was the chief advantage of the place, for the 
hospital service itself was not at that time large nor 
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varied. The buildings had been originally con- 
structed for army use and were now devoted to 
civilian purposes. Only one of the old pavilions 
was occupied. Most of the patients were old soldiers 
remaining behind as invalid pensioners with chronic 
ailments; the active service of a great city hospital 
was yet to be developed; indeed modern surgery 
was yet to be created as the result of the experi- 
ments at that very time being made in a Glasgow 
hospital. I had many friends in Detroit. The 
social opportunities were attractive. Among new 
acquaintances made at this time was the Rev. James 
M. Buckley, who was then the pastor of the Central 
M. E. Church of Detroit, a man of great versatility, 
a brilliant conversationalist, a severe logician, of 
an acutely inquiring mind and interested especially 
in medical problems. He visited me at the hospital. 
He engaged my admiration and interest. The 
friendship then formed was renewed later in the 
East where the currents of our lives were again 
joined, and for years his personality had much 
influence in important events of my lifework. 
The unimportant character of the hospital work, 
and many talks with my chiefs were not long in 
awakening in me dissatisfaction with the desultory 
and imperfect medical training which I had thus 
far had. The result was a determination to spend 
the winter in post-graduate work in New York 
City. Early in January, 1867, having secured a 
substitute to take my place at the hospital, I went 
to New York and matriculated in the Bellevue 
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Hospital Medical School. That winter was a great 
joy to me, I attended some lectures but most of my 
time was given to clinics and to the dissecting 
room with Stephen Smith’s “ Manual of Operative 
Surgery” as my guide. Finally I was fortunate 
enough to secure a connection as a special pupil 
with Dr. William H. Thomson, whose great profes- 
sional accomplishments and extreme care as a quiz- 
master were of inestimable value to me. The mutual 
respect which was then formed between us lasted 
for a life time. When Doctor Thomson was Presi- 
dent of the New York Academy of Medicine in 
1899, and had the selection of an orator to deliver 
the Anniversary Address before that influential 
body he chose me for the honor. 

During that winter I had ever before me the 
desire to attain that which I had failed to secure the 
year before, viz.: A commission in the United States 
Navy. As spring drew near and a new Examining 
Board was about to convene I applied for permis- 
sion to appear before it. Imagine my disappoint- 
ment and dismay to receive in reply from the Navy 
Department the bald statement that according to 
the regulations of the Department no second exam- 
inations were permitted. All my expectations were 
dashed to the ground and I would have to recast all 
my plans. I doggedly kept on with my studies. I 
would try to secure an interneship in one of the 
New York Hospitals. Days passed on; one morn- 
ing the mail brought to me another communication 
from the Navy Department, advising me that in 
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view of the needs of the service the regulations for- 
bidding a second examination had been suspended, 
and granting me now the desired permission to 
appear before the examiner’s board. The transition 
in my mind from bitter disappointment to hopeful 
anticipation it would be impossible to adequately 
describe. Why the change in the attitude of the 
Department, I could not understand. I afterward 
learned however, that my father had written to one 
of the Senators from Michigan, telling him the facts 
of the case and asking his influence in my behalf. 
Certainly it is a good thing to have a friend at court! 
The Senator’s efforts brought me this desired per- 
mission. The door of opportunity was again opened 
to me. The examination resulted favorably to me, 
and on the 24th of May, 1867, I was commissioned 
as an Assistant Surgeon in the United States Navy, 
and I was ordered to report for duty at the Naval 
Hospital at Brooklyn, N. Y. 


VIII 


THE NAVAL NEOPHYTE IN THE 
WEST INDIES 


1867-1869 


Tue advantages and privileges attending the 
position of a commissioned officer in the military 
service can be appreciated by no one so well as by 
one who has experienced the restrictions and humili- 
ations which hamper the enlisted man, if he is of 
sensitive and ambitious temper. Sharp distinctions 
are a necessity in military organization. ‘The 
requirements of discipline and of efficient service 
demand the establishment of a very positive line of 
demarcation between the enlisted man, who is to 
obey, and the officer, who is to command. This line, 
however, has been accentuated and exaggerated by 
the aristocratic traditions of armies in which the 
officers were drawn entirely from a recognized 
upper class, and the common soldiers were drawn 
from a class which even in civil life made no pre- 
tensions to equality, nor indeed indulged any hope 
for it. Respect for authority and the habit of 
obedience to orders is the very life of all military 
organization. It runs through the whole scale of the 
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army hierarchy from private to General-in-Chief. 
It is the first thing to be learned by the new recruit. 
The accepted military scheme of our own army has 
established a very wide gulf of separation between 
the enlisted man as an individual and the commis- 
sioned officer in any claim for personal considera- 
tion. The difference in this respect is so great as 
to almost suggest that the two classes are drawn 
from two different orders of beings. Some of this 
sharp distinction is apparently due to the persist- 
ence or survival of ideas and practices that have 
come down from monarchical, even feudal times. 
The serf, the villein, the churl, the peasant, the com- 
mon man is in the one class, the gentleman, the 
knight, the noble, in the other. It was from these two 
classes that former armies were drawn, and out of 
the ideas that dominated them that military rules 
and traditions were formulated, or rather evolved. 
In the settled permanent establishment of a stand- 
ing army in time of peace, even in that of the new 
Republic of the United States of America, the old 
ideas continued to dominate, being taken over from 
the armies of our British mother. These ideas were 
very badly shattered and much modified by the con- 
ditions presented in the army of volunteers that 
sprang to the defense of the Union from 1861-65. 
Among these troops the company officers were very 
largely chosen by the voice of their companions and 
neighbors who were their fellow volunteers. The 
rapid rise of an enlisted man to a position of com- 
mand was a common occurrence. Advancement 
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through all grades from that of a private to that of a 
general officer were frequent enough to impress a 
tone upon the whole service. The example and hab- 
its of such generals as Grant and Sherman tended to 
democratize the army and give self-respect, hope 
and ambition to the private soldier. Nevertheless, 
even among those democratic volunteers the defer- 
ence shown to, the privileges enjoyed by, the super- 
iority of the opportunities open to the possessor of 
an officer’s commission were so marked that the 
ambition to achieve the possession of such a com- 
mission was always present in the mind of a bright 
and capable soldier, and was a powerful element in 
the development of soldierly qualities, and espe- 
cially of that quality of initiative which has been so 
marked a characteristic of the American volunteer. 

The young hospital steward in southwest 
Missouri was as free from the irksome restrictions 
of the enlisted man’s state as it was possible for such 
a man to be in a military establishment, and yet he 
experienced and saw enough of it to make him in 
all his after life sympathetic with the enlisted man, 
and able to appreciate better his point of view in 
the military life, while he enjoyed in a more sane 
and balanced degree the privileges of the commis- 
sion when later it became his to enjoy it. 

I found in the United States Navy a new ele- 
ment in the field of official rank, viz.: what was 
termed “ relative rank,” which was a term devised 
to indicate a sort of modified rank bestowed upon 
staff officers, conveying the form but not the full 
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substance of rank. Upon this subject a vigorous 
fight was being waged in Congress during the whole 
period of my stay in the service. I refer to it now 
because it illustrated well the difficulties which 
democratic ideas have to contend with in attempts 
to infuse into old aristocratic methods modern 
republican values. Since the captain of a ship must 
be an autocrat; must be able to enforce instant and 
absolute obedience from every soul on board his 
ship, in a naval service above all others it would be 
expected that reactionary ideas with regard to offi- 
cial rank and prerogative would prevail. The navy 
of John Paul Jones, Stephen Decatur and Oliver 
Hazard Perry was a wind blown flotilla, as were 
the ships of Drake, and Blake and Nelson, whose 
models they followed. The sails were managed 
and the guns were fought by the same officers and 
men who constituted the line of the navy. The 
purser who managed the business affairs of the 
ship, and the surgeon who cared for the sick and 
the wounded of the crew were in the eyes of the 
sailing and fighting officers civilians to whom was 
assigned what was called “ relative rank,” a status 
which entailed no military responsibility and con- 
ferred no power of command but which gave them 
a certain social position and the privileges of the 
wardroom or common messroom of the officers. The 
combatant and navigating officers were always very 
jealous of their prerogatives as such, and they were 
always very positive and sometimes were offensive 
in asserting the dignities of their rank. The very 
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close and unavoidable intimacy of ship life tended 
to constantly develop this spirit. A ship is a micro- 
cosm in which apparent trifles are inevitably mag- 
nified many dimensions. The character of a salute, 
the order of precedence in entering or leaving a 
boat, the part of the deck upon which one’s 
promenade may be taken, these and a thousand 
other similar petty things loom large in that world. 

With the introduction of steam as the motor 
power of naval vessels a new and important 
element was introduced into naval life, which 
required recognition and adjustment in the mili- 
tary scheme. A class of engineer officers was cre- 
ated who were of considerable number. They were 
possessed of a special knowledge as important to 
the functions of the ship as was the special knowl- 
edge of the sailor. They were aggressive and 
clamorous for adequate rank. The machinists, the 
firemen and the coalheavers who carried out their 
orders were so numerous a body that they con- 
tributed to the importance of their special officers, 
the engineers. During the four years of the Civil 
War the presence of a very large proportion of 
volunteer engineer officers, whose services were of 
a temporary character, served to render less acute 
this question of rank of an engineer officer. When 
I entered the service, the war being over, ques- 
tions of permanent organization were at the fore. 
Since in any military establishment “ rank ” is the 
one unfailing criterion as to the importance of a 
man, the merits and value of any corps or part of 
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the military machine is accurately and unfailingly 
gauged by the degree of rank to which its members 
may aspire. The contest in the particular agitation 
of which I am now speaking was very bitter. It 
was terminated finally by the abolition of the 
peculiar corps of Engineers that had served the 
country so well during the War for the Union, and 
by the introduction into the courses of instruction 
at the Naval Academy at Annapolis of special 
training in steam engineering, so that a sufficient 
number of its graduates were fitted to direct the 
work of the engine room to supply the needs of 
the service. These were already officers of the 
line. For the mechanical details of the work a 
corps of machinist warrant officers was provided. 

The Medical Corps joined heartily with the 
Engineer Corps in these efforts to secure a more 
satisfactory status as to rank. They obtained the 
creation of an increased number of positions of 
higher grade, as Medical Directors and Medical 
Inspectors, but with no improvement on the 
“relative rank” of previous years. Of course I 
was myself not conscious of any of these currents 
and infelicities when I reported for duty at the 
Naval Hospital at Brooklyn on the 8th of June, 
1867, nor did they in any way disturb or oppress 
me during the few years of my service as a Medical 
Officer in the Navy. I refer to them now from their 
bearing on the general question of the reaction 
between the basal principles of democracy and the 
traditional requirements of military discipline, a 
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reaction of which I was an interested observer while 
myself a sharer in its processes, and of which 
I have thought myself to be an instructed critic 
during all the subsequent phases of the develop- 
ment of an Army and Navy for the Republic. 
That the strict requirements of the old régime can 
be relaxed so as to contribute to the greater self- 
respect of enlisted men, and to the creation of a 
higher morale among them, making them better 
sailors and soldiers, without in any degree weak- 
ening their respect for and ready obedience to 
authority I am confident. A powerful agency in 
breaking down the old aristocratic, unrepublican 
barrier between the enlisted man and the commis- 
sioned officer has been the more liberal provision of 
recent legislation by which the promotion of capable 
and worthy men from the ranks to commissions has 
been made possible. There can be imagined no more 
powerful incentive to a bright, capable and ambi- 
tious young soldier to excel in every soldierly qual- 
ity and to apply himself diligently and intelligently 
to the performance of every duty than the knowl- 
edge that thereby he is in line for possible ultimate 
rise to the highest position of rank and authority. 
Appealing to my own experience: while I was 
wearing chevrons I had been ambitious for shoulder 
straps, for the increased consideration given to the 
shoulder strap when attained was fully appre- 
ciated. Was it not observable in every department 
of life, everywhere, all the time! My own delight 
in entering upon the new duties, to which the offi- 
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cer’s commission, finally won, called me, was due 
more and above all other things, however, to the 
sense that the door of opportunity had fully opened 
to me, that the world was before me, and that the 
privileges and rewards of abundant life were mine 
just in the measure that I had the will and capacity 
to grasp and hold them. 

The Brooklyn Naval Hospital is an attractive 
spot. it stands on elevated ground looking down 
upon what was then the Wallabout Bay, whose 
waters separated it from the Navy Yard proper, 
the water then coming up to the foot of the high 
brick wall that enclosed the grounds. All this space 
has since been filled in and converted into ground 
which holds the buildings and streets of a great 
market, except a narrow canal which has been pre- 
served and still skirts one side of the hospital 
grounds. The quarters and wards of the hospital 
were spacious and most comfortable; my fellow 
officers were cultured and agreeable companions; 
the hospital service was not heavy and was varied 
enough to give a good clinical experience; at the 
gate stood the metropolis with all its opportunities 
for improvement and for pleasure. Here for a brief 
time I was to remain until the new appointee should 
become familiar with the forms and special demands 
of the naval life and be ready for service afloat. 

Even in time of peace the naval service has 
inseparable from it special hazards which under the 
best of circumstances attend life upon the water. 
Of the few successful candidates at the first exam- 

10 
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ination which I attempted, two were drowned 
within a few years after their appointment: One 
Frothingham, went down with the Oneida when she 
sank at sea after collision with a mail steamer near 
Yokohama, Japan; the other, Culbreth, when the 
ill fated Huron, tempest tossed, was driven ashore 
on the Virginia coast. I was not myself to miss 
wholly similar hazards, though fortunately escaping 
with life. 

Another and more deadly hazard attended 
service in the West Indies, where Yellow Fever was 
endemic and from which frequent epidemic out- 
breaks had to be met. At the hospital with me that 
summer of 1867 there were two other Assistant 
Surgeons, my seniors, Murphy and Martin. Late 
in August news came that yellow fever had become 
epidemic at Pensacola, Fla., and that the surgeon in 
charge of the naval hospital there had been one of 
the first to be carried off by it. My messmate, 
Murphy, was ordered to go and take up the duties 
at the vacant place! He went at once without hesi- 
tation. The next advices brought the news that he 
had hardly arrived when he too was attacked. and 
had died. Meanwhile my other companion, Martin, 
had been ordered to a ship in the South Pacific. In 
the course of duty in subsequent months the ship 
put in at Panama. From exposure while there he 
also contracted yellow fever and died within a few 
days after its onset. This danger, too, I was to 
share with my fellows, as the after history will show. 
That I came through these ordeals with my life is 
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doubtless due to a personal quality of resistance to 
disease which has been my safeguard in the constant 
exposures of a long and active professional life, an 
inherited quality, a gift of ancestry. 

In the attractive surroundings of the Naval 
Hospital, the summer passed quickly away. Very 
early in its weeks, however, occurred an event which 
at the time seemed most casual but as the future 
proved was to have a most important influence over 
my entire life. I had made the acquaintance of a 
young civil engineer, Asa Hendrickson, through 
the college Greek letter society—the Zeta Psi—to 
which we both belonged. One evening in the late 
June he asked me to go with him and call upon a 
lady cousin of his in the city. Arriving we found 
the evening to pass the more pleasantly on account 
of the presence with her of a young lady friend, a 
Miss Phillips. This was the beginning of an 
acquaintance which resulted three years later in 
Miss Phillips becoming Mrs. Pilcher, a married 
union of rare perfection, which survived the tests 
and brought the blessings of more than fifty years’ 
companionship and has been crowned with children, 
grandchildren and at last is completed by the 
appearance of a great-granddaughter. 

In due time, however, came the expected order 
for sea service, in accordance with which on the 9th 
of December, 1867, I reported for duty on board 
the U. S. Steamer Penobscot, then fitting for sea 
at the Washington Navy Yard. 

The Penobscot was one of the smaller wooden 
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vessels of the navy, of a special class that had been 
devised during the war for blockade duty, known 
as 90-day gunboats, the term referring to the short 
time within which they were in building. The ship 
was fully equipped as a sailing vessel, with a com- 
bined square and fore and aft sail outfit. She was 
also furnished with an auxiliary steam screw equip- 
ment capable of making about seven knots per hour. 
Her lines were graceful; her freeboard was low; 
with sail and masts and cordage her long low black 
hull, pierced by gunports from which protruded the 
muzzles of heavy guns, she made an attractive pic- 
ture upon the water. Her tonnage was between five 
and six hundred tons. She carried four broadside 
guns aft, and one pivot gun forward. The crew 
numbered about 100 men and officers. Lieuten- 
ant Commander Thomas H. Eastman was in 
command. The chief engineer was George W. 
Melville. I was the sole medical officer, a consid- 
erable responsibility for a boy of twenty-two years 
who had never been to sea! Our destination was the 
West Indies. 

This little ship was to be my home for the-next 
eighteen months. Its inconveniences were unde- 
niable; it was not planned for comfort in tropical 
conditions; its narrow quarters were often difficult 
to endure; but I was young and ready to adapt 
myself to any need; everything was new to me, 
and I must have often seemed very new and callow 
to my shipmates, but I enjoyed everything to the 
full. After the first few days of moderate seasick- 


U. 5, STEAMER PENOBSCOT, IN THE HARBOR OF KINGSTON, JAMAICA, IN 
MAY, 1868. ONE OF THE 90-DAY GUN-BOATS BUILT FOR BLOCKADE DUTY 
DURING THE WAR FOR THE UNION 
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ness, I found great pleasure in the boundless wastes 
of the sea as each day brought us nearer the tropics 
with their balmy breezes and azure waters. 

There were eight officers that had to be accom- 
modated in the little wardroom of the Penobscot 
the foyer of which was only 12 x 15 feet in dimen- 
sion. Opening into this on either side were two 
state rooms, the free space of each barely large 
enough for one man to turn around in. Of these 
the first lieutenant and the chief engineer each had a 
cabin to himself; the next one on the starboard 
side was shared by the navigating officer and the 
senior watch officer, two bunks, one over the other, 
being provided for them. Similarly on the port 
side the surgeon and the paymaster were quartered 
together. The two junior watch officers, who were 
volunteer ensigns still remaining in the service from 
the war personnel, had to swing hammocks out in 
the open wardroom. One can easily imagine how 
close were the quarters into which we were crowded 
when all were on board. The arrangement was not 
ideal for life in the tropics, but we all made the best 
of it and got along with wonderfully little friction. 
Paymaster Hurlbut and I shared our little cup- 
board together for a year and a half in all the 
swelter of tropical heat without ever a quarrel. I 
certainly can testify to the amiability of my room- 
mate, and indeed to the unfailing consideration for 
each other’s rights and comfort which all my fellow 
officers displayed. Perhaps there contributed no 
little to this peace the very exactness and precision 
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which naval law and custom prescribed as to the 
rights and duties of each rank, so that each knew 
his place and was content to keep init. In addition 
to this, however, much was undoubtedly due to the 
high character of the men themselves, which com- 
manded each other’s respect. I still often think of 
that wardroom mess of the Penobscot with affec- 
tionate remembrance. Three of the volunteer line 
officers, Nelson, Kennison and Dorton, were old 
seadogs, veritable sons of Neptune, who had been 
immersed in sea spray since boyhood. ‘They were 
bluff, hearty, genuine men, with fine ideals of life 
and wholly free from the tendencies to drink and 
profanity, supposedly the characteristics of their 
class. They had come out of the merchant marine 
at the call of their country. They and their fellows 
had made possible the effective blockade service 
along the Atlantic coast which had prevented 
the entrance of supplies from abroad to any great 
extent to the Confederate States and had prevented 
the recognition by European powers of the Con- 
federacy as an established government. The impor- 
tance of the service which they rendered cannot be 
exaggerated. Some of them were retained in the 
navy after the close of the war, gaining appoint- 
ments in the regular line. Of this number was our 
navigating officer, Lieutenant Thomas Nelson, who 
received his commission in the regular service while 
he was with us. 

Forward of the wardroom was the “ steerage,” 
so-called, where with even greater crowding and 
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From Left to Right, Sitting—Chief Engineer Melville, 
Lieutenant Nelson, Master Kennison. Standing—Pay- 
master Hurlbut, Surgeon Pilcher, Ensign Dorton, Engineer 
Morgan. 1868 
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inconvenience the assistant engineers and the 
master’s mates were quartered; in front of this came 
the engine and boiler room; still farther forward 
was the berth deck of the crew. There was no pro- 
vision for a sick-bay in such a miniature naval estab- 
lishment, evidently no one was expected to be ill for 
long. If any one was incapacitated by illness or 
injury a cot was set up for him on the main deck in 
the forecastie among the anchor chains by the side of 
the capstan. Above, over all, was the main deck, 
presenting a clear run from bow to stern, involving 
in itself all the elements of gundeck, spardeck, 
quarterdeck, poop and forecastle; truly the Penob- 
scot was a real school of instruction for the boy 
from Michigan, one of the prominent stations to be 
counted along the path of his progress as a pilgrim 
through life. 

Haiti—Cape Haitien was the first of the West 
Indian points that we touched at in this cruise. For 
two days only the ship remained here, and then 
proceeded on its way to the capital of the Black 
Republic, Port-au-Prince. For some weeks we 
remained at anchor in this beautiful harbor, vary- 
ing the monotony of the stay by short cruises to 
places of lesser importance along the coast of 
Haiti. Our function was to display the flag of the 
American Republic to the turbulent and ignorant 
people of the island as a tangible reminder of the 
existence of a power that demanded from them con- 
sideration and respect for its representatives and 
its citizens. Haiti was at that time in the midst of 
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one of its frequent revolutionary outbreaks. The 
President who for the moment was in power at the 
Capital was Salnave, with whom the commander of 
the Penobscot went through the usual ceremonies 
of diplomatic usage. I did not accompany the party 
that paid their respects to him at his palace, but 
remember well the return visit which Salnave and 
his staff made to our little ship. They swarmed over 
the deck and quite filled it with their presence. 
They were a truculent and really quite an impres- 
sive company, presenting vigorous and aggressive 
personalities. They were an interesting type. 
Salnave himself then looked the master of his pirati- 
cal crew, but his mastery was of brief duration since, 
as in the case of all his predecessors the combina- 
tions against him were ultimately too strong for 
him, and he became a fugitive. Unlike others he did 
not escape to a foreign land to enjoy the wealth 
which had been sent on before in preparation 
for fortune’s mishaps but was captured by his 
enemies who, having pierced his hand with a knife 
thrust, rudely drew through the gash thus made a 
leathern thong by which he was attached to a cav- 
alryman and dragged up the hill to the ruins of his 
own palace, and there, having been fastened to an 
iron ring hanging from its main staircase, he was 
shot to death by his captors. (And. D. White, 
Autobiog., 1, 500.) 

We had a second tour of duty at Port-au-Prince 
the following summer. This second visit was made 
at a time when a siege of the city by the revolution- 
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ists was being actively pressed, and from our 
anchorage we again and again were witnesses of 
assaults and repulses enacted on the shore. 

We went ashore but little; we were anchored 
quite a distance from the shore from which like an 
amphitheatre the terrain rose rapidly to form 
encircling hills at the foot of which the city nestled. 
Port-au-Prince was a notoriously unhealthy place, a 
fever nest. We proposed to guard against all unnec- 
essary exposure. By care to observe reasonable 
hygienic precautions we escaped any serious illness 
among our ship’s company from these Port-au- 
Prince visits. 

Our experiences were by no means all tragical; 
a humorous vein is always a saving grace. The 
waving of flags and the burning of gunpowder to 
impress the natives is in itself always something of 
a joke. Here is one of the serio-comic occurrences 
of our Haitian sojourn! We were off the port of 
Gonaives; the usual official visit to the officer in com- 
mand of the district had been made and was about to 
be returned; as the dusky general approached the 
ship he was to be welcomed with the noise of firing 
guns appropriate to his presumed rank. 

To understand the story an interruption must 
be made to say that the first lieutenant of our ship 
had presumed to set apart for his special use one of 
the small boats of the ship, thus imitating the cap- 
tain, whose “ gig” was always a recognised per- 
quisite of hisrank. The first heutenant’s “ dinghy ” 
had been looked at askance by the other officers who 
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thought it was an unnecessary assumption of 
exclusiveness upon his part. At all events there the 
boat was that morning hanging from the afterdavit 
on the portside. The two guns on each side consti- 
tuted the battery from which all salutes were fired, 
and above their projecting muzzles swung the 
service boats of the ship. 

To return to the visit of the Haitian grandee: 
as his boat was discerned approaching the ship, the 
first lieutenant took the bridge to order the salute. 
Guns No. 1 and No. 2 roared at command, but to 
the order, “No. 3, fire,’ no report followed. The 
captain of the gun, as his eye sighted along his piece, 
had discovered that the first lieutenant’s dinghy 
had not been hoisted high enough to clear the range 
of fire of the gun. This the first lieutenant him- 
self could not see, nor was there any opportunity 
for explanation. The irate official ripped out an 
oath, as he repeated with terrific emphasis the order, 
No. 3, FIRE! ! The captain of the gun hesitated 
no longer, he pulled the lanyard, No. 8 roared, but 
at the same time went into a thousand splinters the 
bottom of the first heutenant’s dinghy while a broad 
smile spread from ear to ear across the faces of the 
assembled crew. Later in the day I discovered 
the carpenter’s mate in a brown study over the 
remnants of the boat working on the problem of 
how he could restore it to any possibility of re- 
newed usefulness. 

In the autumn of 1869 I again visited this island, 
one of the largest and fairest of the Antilles, with the 
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history of which the career of Christopher Columbus 
is more closely interwoven than with any other 
portion of the new world which he discovered. It 
was to the eastern, San Domingo, half of the island 
that cur mission was then directed. Our duty was 
to take provisional possession for the United States 
of Samana Bay, as a part of the negotiations that 
had been instituted by President Grant to secure 
later the peaceable cession of San Domingo as the 
strategic key to the Caribbean Sea, most important 
for safeguarding the essential dominance of this 
republic in the waters that bathe its southern shores. 
I was by that time one of the medical officers of the 
flagship Albany, when it conveyed Colonel Babcock 
as the special commissioner delegated to carry out 
the Samana Bay negotiation. The far-seeing vision 
of President Grant was unfortunately not shared 
by the Senate of that period which was influenced 
by the intense opposition of Senator Sumner to 
negative the President’s plans. What would not 
the United States have given for San Domingo as 
a naval base in 1898? Have we not during very 
recent months given without a whimper of protest 
fifteen millions of dollars for the less important 
Danish islands of St. Thomas and St. Croix, not- 
withstanding we already possess Porto Rico, their 
neighbor, and we have acquired also a certain over- 
lordship over San Domingo and Haiti, whose 
finances we administer and whose peace we guar- 
antee. Cuba, also, though an independent republic, 
acknowledges a responsibility for its good behavior 
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to the strong neighbor who secured its freedom, and 
at Guantanamo presents a hostage for its good 
faith. Most important of all the new twentieth 
century conditions is the completed canal that at 
Panama unites the waters of the Atlantic and the 
Pacific oceans. I am sure the grim and reticent, 
patient and wise warrior statesman who sent his 
favorite aide-de-camp to raise the Stars and Stripes 
over Samana Bay in 1869, if he could return to us 
now, would feel that the events of subsequent years 
had abundantly justified his far-seeing judgment 
as to the safeguards required in the Caribbean for 
the Nation’s welfare. 

When the railroad across the Isthmus of 
Panama was completed in 1855 the United States 
obligated itself to protect it by keeping a man-of- 
war stationed in the harbor at either terminus. To 
serve its turn in such guard duty was now the allot- 
ment of the Penobscot, which accordingly anchored 
in its roadstead late in January, 1868, relieving the 
Gettysburg, which had had a prolonged tour of duty 
there, and had recently suffered much from the 
prevalence of remittent fevers among its crew. 
When we arrived it was the pleasantest time of the 
year at Colon. The tradewinds from the east were 
constant and modified greatly the tropical heat. In 
the open roadstead there was always enough sea to 
keep the ship in perpetual motion. Frequent rains 
justified the reputation of the place for water pre- 
cipitation, but the ship was fortunate enough to 
be employed elsewhere during the rainy season 
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proper, beginning in June, from which time for 
months almost constant torrential downpours pre- 
vail. A very strict rule was observed on our ship 
against remaining on shore after sunset. There was 
a very positive prejudice against the night air 
of the isthmus to which deadly malarial powers 
were attributed. 

It was not until many years afterwards that the 
night flying, swamp gendered anopheles mosquito 
was detected to be the real carrier of the fever 
poison, without whose bite the night air was harm- 
less, so that the draining of stagnant pools, the use 
of films of crude coal oil on persistent water, and the 
omnipresence of mosquito nets were found to be 
sufficient to transform a fever-ridden pest hole into 
a paradise. We did know enough then to avoid the 
shore conditions when nightfall came, and to cling 
during the night to the ship out in the bay where it 
was swept continually by the mosquito-free trade- 
wind. As a consequence the dreaded malaria 
affected us but little and the general health of the 
crew remained good. 

Although such duty might have been considered 
monotonous and undesirable, and it certainly was 
not at any time wildly exciting, we had some sources 
of diversion. The weekly arrival of the steamer 
from New York was always an event, and it 
brought us news from home. On Sundays we could 
go ashore and attend, service in the very pretty 
Protestant Episcopal Church which was open to 
us. From time to time a trip over the railroad to 
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Panama would be indulged in. More notable breaks 
in our routine were when the ship weighed anchor 
and voyaged to Cartagena on the Venezuelan 
coast or to the island of Old Providence to the 
northwest, or taking one of the boats of the ship, 
we occasionally indulged in a picnic excursion to 
some point on the coast not too far distant to go and 
return the same day. 

One of these excursions had an ending that 
came near being tragic. In a former trip I had 
found a charming miniature harbor in the coast 
beyond Point Limon. Here a narrow opening in 
the protecting coral reef led into a pretty bay, with 
a fine sandy beach. At one side of this came down 
from the interior a stream of sweet water. Abun- 
dant cocoanut trees on the shore added their 
peculiar charm to the scene. Here I had spent an 
afternoon greatly interested in the wealth of corals 
and starfishes and sea urchins that rewarded a 
ramble along the shore. Recently we had been ship- 
bound for some days by a spell of bad weather with 
high winds, but these had finally ceased and glorious 
sunny days had again returned. An excursion. was 
proposed and I was eager to pilot the company to 
the spot I have described. The chief engineer, 
Melville, and two of our midshipmen, Clay and 
Drake, joined the party; the ship’s launch, equip- 
ped as a sloop, was lent to us, and we sailed merrily 
away along the coast. After we had rounded Point 
Limon I had no difficulty in identifying the land- 
marks that signalled the entrance to my little har- 
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bor. With some pride I acted as pilot to bring the 
boat through its narrow mouth. As we came 
through the channel what was our consternation to 
discover that we were closely followed by a huge 
breaker that like a tidal wave in a moment more had 
overwhelmed us. The boat capsized and was thrown 
up on the beach. The gales of the preceding days of 
storm had left behind a continuing high sea which 
we had failed to take into consideration in our 
plans, and which had made a plaything of us. After 
we had gathered ourselves together, with our wreck- 
age on the beach, it was evident that we could not get 
out again through the channel of our entrance until 
the sea should go down. Wait we must. We made 
a camp on the shore and remained patiently over- 
night. ‘The next morning the sea was still high 
and the running surf still imprisoned us in our har- 
bor. Along the shore we could see a footpath lead- 
ing evidently across the projecting point of land, 
Point Limon, to the shore beyond where we knew 
there were banana plantations and a settlement of 
the native Isthmians who were constantly crossing 
the bay to Colon opposite with their fruit-laden 
canoes, in the management of which they were 
reputed to be very skillful. To the proposition 
that we abandon our boat for the time and cross 
on foot over to this settlement and get a native 
canoe and crew to take us back to our ship, all read- 
ily agreed, and the plan was carried out at once. 
The distance was not great and in due time we were 
again embarked without the slightest thought in the 
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mind of any of us that any hazard attended the 
voyage across the bay to our ship. We had absolute 
confidence in the seaworthiness of our big canoe 
and in the seamanship of our native crew. At the 
start we were protected in an inlet which formed a 
kind of harbor for the settlement; quickly we passed 
out from its protection and started on our course 
across the bay. Again we were to become the victims 
of failure to take into account an unusual condition 
of the sea. We had not gotten far on our course in 
the presumably open sea when we saw bearing down 
upon us, as if rising from the bosom of the sea, an 
immense combing wave, surely again a relic of the 
gales of the previous week of storm. In a moment it 
had engulfed us and as it passed on it left the boat 
capsized and ourselves struggling in the water. 
Fortunately all succeeded in regaining the floating 
hull, but breaker after breaker, running in regular 
succession from the ocean continued to sweep over 
us as we clung to our capsized canoe. We were 
at the mercy of the waters. As long as we retained 
strength enough to maintain our hold upon our 
float we might resist the assaults of the waves. The 
capsized canoe was serving as a life raft to keep us 
afloat, but the violence of the angry billows as they 
continued to successively break over us was such as 
to constantly threaten to carry us away from this 
refuge. I remember very distinctly my mental 
processes in this emergency in this welter of water. 
It was of perfect coolness and self possession. It 
was one of amazement, rather than of apprehen- 
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sion; I could not believe it possible that life at the 
moment of the apparent opening of its opportuni- 
ties after all the years of preparation was to be so 
suddenly extinguished. There was, however, no 
suggestion of mercy in the constant renewal of the 
assaults from the wall of water that regularly 
gathered itself to roll over us. I thought that we 
were slowly drifting into calmer water; if so, if 
strength did not become exhausted, rescue might 
yet be possible. I had secured hold of one of the 
tiller ropes by which with a minimum of effort on 
my part I could retain my hold on the boat that still 
kept us afloat. Meanwhile some of the party were 
ever making frantic efforts to maintain themselves 
out of the water on the upturned bottom of the 
canoe, notwithstanding they were being swept off 
again by each successive breaker that dashed over 
us. “ Where ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise ” 
I later learned that the Bay of Colon was reputed 
to be infested with sharks! I never thought 
of this danger, happily, but that some of my com- 
panions did explained their anxious efforts to keep 
on the bottom of the overturned canoe out of the 
water. Our plight had been seen by the people on 
the shore. We were near enough ourselves to 
appreciate the excitement in the village. After what 
seemed an interminable time, which was really 
probably less than an hour, we descried a rescue 
party starting out for our relief. A large canoe, 
manned by a full complement of sturdy rowers, 
came out of the estuary and rowed directly out to 
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sea, until a point was reached beyond the line where 
the breakers formed; then watching the formation 
of a breaking wave it came on behind it in the 
smoother sea in its wake until it reached our cap- 
sized boat, alongside of which it paused long enough 
to seize and quickly draw over its gunwales the 
struggling men and then darted on before the next 
breaker arrived. Without accident the rescue was 
accomplished and the heavily laden boat was carried 
on into a calmer area, free from the breakers, and 
soon brought us all safely to land. The villagers 
received us with every hospitable attention, gave us 
food and stimulants, put us to bed while our 
clothes were dried, and in the evening, the sea hav- 
ing become less boisterous, they took us across the 
bay and safely placed us on board our own ship, a 
refuge which had never before seemed so dear to us. 

The familiarity with isthmian conditions gained 
by these weeks of stay in the harbor of Colon could 
not but create in us a great and permanent intelli- 
- gent interest in the future of this narrow neck of 
land that separated the eastern and western oceans. 
The history of the building of the railway across the 
isthmus was common knowledge. Its forty-seven 
miles of track had taken five years to lay, and every 
sleeper that supported its rails was said to have cost 
the life of aman. The heavy almost constant rain- 
fall that drenched the earth during half the year, 
and, although less in degree always great during the 
remaining half year, made the torrid heat of the 
climate difficult to endure. The intensity of the 
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malarial influence that hung over the isthmus was 
a constant menace to every northern visitor, and 
the frequent addition of the even more dangerous 
poison of yellow fever made any prolonged stay 
within its limit extremely hazardous to life. It was 
the same isthmus when de Lesseps visited it twelve 
years later and returned to France with the report 
that a transisthmian canal was entirely feasible. We, 
old Isthmians, knew however, that although the 
engineering problems involved in the alluring prop- 
osition to unite the waters of the Atlantic and the 
Pacific oceans by a canal across the Isthmus of 
Panama presented no insuperable difficulties, 
nevertheless there were secondary elements of 
climate and disease that were of primary practi- 
cal importance in determining the outcome of any 
such attempt. 

When the French, enthused by the representa- 
tions of de Lesseps and beguiled by the glory of the 
Suez enterprise, finally undertook the Panama task 
in 1881, they shut their eyes to such incidental sec- 
ondary elements as climate and disease, and practi- 
cally denied their importance. It was a woeful 
union of faith and folly. After eight years of effort, 
the sacrifice of countless human lives and the 
expenditure of two hundred and sixty millions of 
dollars, they had hardly scratched the surface of 
the ground over the right of way! ‘They were forced 
to retire, bankrupt in fortune, reputation and pres- 
tige, driven from the field by the combined power of 
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the climatic conditions and the-disease potentialities 
that they had proposed to ignore. 

In 1913 I again visited the Isthmus of Panama, 
this time for the express purpose of viewing a com- 
pleted canal! The unattainable had been attained; 
the impossible had been achieved. 'The climate had 
not changed but protection from its effects had been 
found practicable; most important of all the essen- 
tial elements of the propagation of the menacing 
diseases had been demonstrated, and its control by 
the simplest of measures had been shown to be pos- 
sible. Window and door screens, the draining of 
marshes and the filling in of sunken water-filled 
spots, the spreading of a film of crude coal oil over 
all accumulations of water that could not be kept 
drained, these had been found to be so effective to 
control malaria and banish yellow fever that the 
Canal Zone had been converted into territory in 
which Anglo-Saxons could work and live. Malarial 
fevers and yellow fever had been proved to be mos- 
quito-borne diseases. The studies of the East Indian 
medical officers, Manson and Ross, during the years 
1894 to 1899, had established the fact that malarial 
fevers were transmitted by infected anopheles mos- 
quitoes, and quickly after them surgeons of our 
own army, Reed, Lazear and Carroll, working in 
Cuba in 1900, had proved that by the bites of 
another variety of mosquito, the Stegomyia fasciata, 
when itself infected by having previously bitten 
persons suffering with yellow fever, the transmis- 
sion of that disease was alone due and had further 
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established the most important practical fact that 
the spread of the disease could be effectually and 
certainly controlled by measures directed to the 
destruction of these pestilential insects and to the 
prevention of their access to the sick from whom 
they could be infected. 

Personally it was my great privilege to attend 
the Pan-American Medical Congress which con- 
vened in Havana in February, 1901, when Dr. 
Walter Reed reported to that body his experiments 
and conclusions as to the relations between the 
stegomyia mosquito and yellow fever. I witnessed 
the applause and enthusiasm with which the record 
of his labors was greeted by physicians from all 
tropical American countries. 

The peculiar administrative conditions which 
prevailed in Cuba in 1901 and 1902, when a military 
chief who had had a medical training was the head 
of a military government, made it possible at that 
time for the sanitary authorities, supported by the 
Governor General and directed by the army sur- 
geon, Gorgas, to apply on a large scale the discov- 
ery of Reed in a thorough and efficient degree at 
Havana, a city in which yellow fever had not 
failed to make a yearly appearance for the preced- 
ing 140 years. Mark the astonishing result: within 
ninety days Havana was freed from the disease; 
during 1902 not a single case of yellow fever occur- 
red in Havana, nor, so far as known, in the whole 
Island of Cuba! an immunity which still continues, 
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and has revolutionized the commercial and develop- 
mental possibilities of the republic. 

Now at Panama in 1913 I was a witness of the 
success of the most crucial test possible to which the 
truth and value of these discoveries could be put in 
the prolonged freedom of the Canal Zone from 
yellow fever and in the diminution to a minimum 
of the ravages of malarial fever, during the years 
of the digging of the canal. By this triumph of 
preventive hygiene, the triumph of the engineers 
had been made possible and one of the dreams of 
the ages had been realized. 

When the Canal Zone was ceded to the United 
States in 1904, and driven by the resistless and 
intelligent energy of Roosevelt the United States 
undertook the building of the Canal the same 
master sanitarian, Gorgas, with adequate authority 
and means, was given the task of destroying the 
peculiar disease menace that up to that time had 
been the all powerful agent to prevent the realiza- 
tion of man’s efforts upon the Isthmus of Panama. 
The same success rewarded his efforts that had been 
obtained in Cuba. The Canal was completed: In 
perfect security so far as the diseases that had been 
the spectral guardians of the isthmus for all pre- 
vious ages were concerned, men could now wander 
along the exposed bottom of the Canal or linger 
upon the vast fields of newly excavated earth that 
bordered its banks. There were no mosquitoes. 
There was no malaria and no yellow fever! 

It is a source of profound satisfaction to me to 
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have lived during this epoch and to have witnessed 
in so close and intimate a degree the solution of one 
of the most important problems of civilization. It 
is now twenty-five years since at Camp Lazear in 
Cuba the solution of the problem of the spread of 
yellow fever was reached, and an answer established 
which has profoundly affected the commerce of 
the world and has opened new hope to some of the 
most beautiful regions of the earth. The disease 
foci in the West Indies that were a constant menace 
to the southern ports of the United States, and 
from which had issued innumerable epidemics 
and countless deaths, incalculable disturbance to 
the economical relations of great belts of territory 
and the loss of vast treasure, these have been puri- 
fied and their dangers eliminated. When the 
Penobscot was riding at anchor in the harbors of 
Port-au-Prince and of Colon in 1868 there was 
no suggestion of the imminence of these discoveries. 
We were however, instinctively acting wisely when 
we avoided the neighborhood of mosquito infested 
shores for our anchorages, and ever kept our ports 
open to the free and pure breezes of the ocean. 


IX 


LIFE IN THE NAVY: YELLOW FEVER 
AND THE SARATOGA 


1869-1872 


Ir 1s unnecessary and would be tedious to detail 
all the movements of the Penobscot during this 
West Indian cruise. A second tour of duty at 
Colon, and at Port-au-Prince, was followed by 
visits to many ports of Cuba, in which island the ten 
years of insurrection, from 1868 to 1878, had now 
begun. Havana, Santiago, Cienfuegos and other 
less important harbors were visited by us. ‘The 
passengers on a steamer which had gone ashore near 
the western extremity of the island were rescued 
and brought to Havana. Visits to Key West and 
to Pensacola had been made. Finally at the begin- 
ning of June, 1869, all the vessels of the Atlantic 
squadron were assembled in the harbor of Havana. 
The latest addition to the fleet was the schoolship 
Saratoga, an old-fashioned sailing frigate. She 
came fresh from New York, with a complement of 
224 men and officers, including 78 naval appren- 


tices. She arrived at Havana on the tenth day 
of May. 
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The health records of Havana show that for 
many years up to 1900, deaths from yellow fever in 
that city invariably began to increase in number 
during the month of May of each year and that from 
that time the mortality rose rapidly until a maxi- 
mum number of deaths occurred during July and 
August. With September a decline in the num- 
ber of deaths took place; the fall being as rapid 
and progressive during September, October and 
November as the rise in the early summer months. 
The minimum point was reached in December and 
the low line then reached, continued throughout the 
winter and early spring months until the heats of 
May provoked anew the tide of mortality as before. 
Within the limits of the city of Havana alone in the 
period between 1853 and 1900 there were recorded 
35,952 deaths from yellow fever. (Walter Reed 
and Yellow Fever, Kelly, p. 76). 

The unhealthiness of Havana during the sum- 
mer months has always been notorious. This fact 
would be supposed to be one of the first things to be 
considered by naval and military authorities when 
planning strategic or diplomatic measures involv- 
ing such a locality. Such disease barriers form a 
protection and a menace of far greater importance 
than fortifications, batteries and arms. Before 
their attacks the strongest forces melt away and 
disappear. A victorious army however brave and 
well appointed, becomes powerless, baffled, beaten. 
What was there in the Cuban situation that could 
justify the United States authorities in concentrat- 
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ing its ships in the harbor of Havana in June, 1869, 
in sending boys direct from Newport and New 
York to the embrace of the pestilence-breeding 
shores of that land locked bay? 

The Saratoga, when she entered the beautiful 
harbor, was anchored with strange fatuity, near 
the west shore of the bay, within a stone’s throw of 
the quay. Here she remained without shifting her 
anchorage for three weeks. When she did lift her 
anchors it was to put to sea a pest-stricken vessel. 
Her consorts, the Albany and the Penobscot, during 
the same weeks were anchored in another part of the 
harbor and both escaped untouched by pestilence. 
Why should this ship have been stricken and her 
consorts have escaped. The Saratoga was a roomy 
and comfortable frigate, well ventilated and lighted, 
a model of neatness and cleanliness throughout. 
The morale of the ship’s company was excellent. 
For six weeks previous to the appearance of the first 
case of yellow fever there had not been a single case 
of sickness on board, even of the most trivial charac- 
ter. What was then mysterious as to the reason of 
the visitation by which she was affected is no longer 
so since the labors of Reed and his colleagues have 
opened our eyes so that we see the myriads of 
stegomyia mosquitoes thronging to her from the 
shore near which she was moored. 

There is no romance more moving, no tale of 
heroism more thrilling, no victory more replete with 
benefit to the world than that contained in the 
record of the researches and personal hazards of 
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the officers and enlisted men of the United States 
Army who twenty years later in their camp, a little 
distant from that anchorage of the Saratoga, 
assembled the proofs and secured the absolute dem- 
onstration of the agency of the stegomyia in propa- 
gating the dread pestilence of Havana. In 1869, 
we had not yet the remotest intimation of this 
knowledge. In the presence of this enemy the only 
safety then was in flight. On the second day of June 
the first case of yellow fever declared itself on the 
Saratoga in the person of its surgeon, Doctor 
Quinn, who after four days was dead. In forty- 
eight hours thereafter there was not a single vessel 
of the North Atlantic fleet left in the harbor of 
Havana! Whatever the importance of the diplo- 
matic exigency, which had caused it to assemble in 
that port, that exigency had now given way before 
the imperative menace of pestilence! 

On the fourth of June the message came to me 
of the serious illness of my colleague of the Sara- 
toga, Doctor Quinn, summoning me to his bedside. 
The final stage of his attack had already been 
reached, the prostration was overwhelming. Con- 
vulsions and coma closed the scene within twenty- 
four hours from my first view of him. The death 
on the following day of a marine in whom had been 
displayed more fully all the classical symptoms of 
yellow fever terminating in the dreaded “ black 
vomit,” removed any doubt as to the real nature of 
the disease of which they were the first victims. A 
lieutenant who had been stricken at the same time 
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was also intensely ill and for days required inces- 
sant care. He ultimately recovered and lived to 
become a prominent figure in the Manila Bay affair 
in 1898, and later to fly his own Admiral’s flag. 
There was no longer any lingering by the Saratoga 
at anchor within a stone’s throw of a pestilential 
shore. As soon as the bodies of the dead had been 
sent ashore she put to sea, carrying with her the 
surgeon of the Penobscot. At Key West she was 
overtaken by the flagship from which came orders 
for her to proceed north without delay as far as the 
coast of Maine, the cool air of which was known to 
be a never failing antidote to the poison with which 
the frigate had become inoculated. With this order 
came one to me personally detaching me from the 
Penobscot and assigning me formally as:the sole 
medical officer of the stricken ship. What a 
responsibility for so young a man in the dread pres- 
ence of such disease probabilities. I was not yet 
twenty-four years of age. I was the youngest 
medical officer in the fleet. For two weeks at least 
the Saratoga would be isolated in the wide ocean 
as it sailed northward. I learned afterward™that 
there was serious discussion in the flagship whether 
an older man should not be sent instead of this 
inexperienced young assistant surgeon. But I was 
already at the post of duty; since my arrival at the 
bedside of the dying Quinn I had remained minis- 
tering to the Saratoga’s sick. Whatever of expos- 
ure was possible had already been incurred by me. 
Surely I ought to remain with the ship and it would 
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be folly to send another medical officer to incur fur- 
ther peril! Such indeed was the conclusion of the 
Admiral and the fleet surgeon, and I remained on 
the Saratoga, to my own great satisfaction, for I 
would have felt it a sort of slur upon my own 
professional character to have been displaced in the 
face of the enemy. Had it not been for that very 
day and trial that I had entered upon the service, 
and I would not refuse my “ baptism of fire’ when 
it came! 

I shall not dwell on the days that followed. 
Wafted by favorable winds and carried by the help- 
ful current of the Gulf stream the bulky frigate 
slowly sped northward. For the space of six days 
no new cases developed and the hope began to be 
indulged that the disease had been left behind. 
Then on the eighth day a crop of six new cases 
appeared; every day thereafter an additional case 
or cases were added to the list until the number 
totalled 24 that had been attacked. Four of these 
had died. Meanwhile we had arrived in the latitude 
of New York. Most wisely Captain Whiting 
decided not to continue the voyage to Maine, as 
had been the original intention, but turned the prow 
of his ship for Sandy Hook. Just as the anchor was 
dropped in the Lower Bay one of the most esteemed 
of our officers died. An immediate visit by the quaran- 
tine authorities resulted in the transfer to the quar- 
antine hospital ship of all who were manifestly ill for 
further care. The number of those thus transferred 
on June 20 was sixteen. The next day there were 
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three more to go, and the day. after that four more. 
June 24 there was one more and finally on June 28, 
the ninth day after getting into port, the last case to 
occur appeared—the epidemic had burned itself out. 
In all there had been 87 cases, 17 of whom died, 12 
deaths having occurred after the removal to the hos- 
pital ship. The morning after our arrival at quar- 
antine a tug from the Navy Yard came to our 
assistance, bringing further medical aid in the per- 
son of Surgeon Henry M. Wells, of the Naval 
Hospital. Later a ship was sent down, the Frolic, 
to which those of the Saratoga’s company who 
remained well were transferred and retained until 
the demands of quarantine were satisfied, after 
which they were brought up to the Receiving Ship 
at the Navy Yard and returned to duty. 

Up to the moment of the arrival of Doctor Wells 
on board, that twenty-first day of June, I had been 
able without flagging to assiduously care for the sick 
and dying that were multiplying among my men. 
With the arrival of relief however, reaction was 
inevitable and I knew that I myself was ill. Doctor 
Wells, appreciating my condition, took the respon- 
sibility of at once placing me in the cabin of the tug 
which had brought him down and of speeding with 
me up the harbor and the East River to the Navy 
Yard. There he placed me in an ambulance which 
was waiting, and with the least possible delay car- 
ried me to the Hospital which I had left eighteen 
months before. There he plunged me in a hot bath 
and finally laid me on a comfortable bed in the 
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most remote corner of the great building. There 
I was tenderly cared for until full convalescence 
was secured. 

I have been led to give so full an account of this 
experience not only because of its importance to me 
personally but because it is so typical of the condi- 
tions of naval life under the old régime, conditions 
that have passed never to return. The Saratoga 
was a survivor of the old wooden sailing ships. It 
had a tonnage of 750 tons. The little Penobscot 
had its steam equipment as a secondary item in its 
plan. The flagship, the Albany, was a wooden ves- 
sel of 2000 tons, whose steam boilers were its main 
reliance for motive power. The turreted monitors of 
the Civil War era had done the work for which they | 
had been invented and were already all practically 
consigned to the scrap heaps of the various navy 
yards where they were lying dismantled. A period of 
naval deterioration had begun; out of the remnants 
left emerged twenty years later the new armor clad 
navy which destroyed the ships of Cervera in these 
same waters, and from which developed the magnifi- 
cent fleets of the present day, culminating in the 
completion and putting in commission, as these 
lines are being penned, of the latest of the super- 
dreadnaughts, at a cost of $20,000,000 with a dis- 
placement of 32,000 tons. Surely it has been a far 
cry from the Penobscot to the West Virginia. 

From my isolated room at the Naval Hospital 
as my convalescence progressed I found oppor- 
tunity to send word of my presence and my condi- 
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tion to the young lady whose acquaintance I had 
made two years before, of which mention has 
already been made in this chronicle, with whom I 
had exchanged occasional letters during my absence 
in the West Indies. The result was a bouquet of 
flowers in my room as long as I was confined to it. 
To this “Lady of the Flowers” I hastened to pay 
my respects as soon as I was allowed to go out. 

A year later she became my wife. In the inter- 
val occurred the trip to Samana Bay previously 
mentioned, and short terms of service at the 
Washington Navy Yard and on the Despatch Boat 
Tallapoosa, and then a detail for duty again at the 
Brooklyn Naval Hospital. The Chief of the Naval 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery at Washington 
was certainly very good to me in the assignments to 
duty with which I was favored. 

The Naval Regulations required that an Assist- 
ant Surgeon, after three years of service as such, 
should be subjected to a renewed professional exam- 
ination by which, together with the record of his work 
up to that time, should be finally determined his fit- 
ness for permanent commission as a Medical Officer 
in the Navy. If this examination was satisfactory 
he was rated as a Passed Assistant Surgeon and in 
due order of seniority as vacancies occurred among 
the full surgeons, promotion to that grade followed. 
At the age of 62 years he was retired to enjoy 
the pay and the leisure of a retired officer during the 
remainder of his life. ‘This second examination was 
therefore of the highest importance to the young 
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officer in its relations to his after career. If success- 
fully sustained an honorable position and a mod- 
erate but sure income was won for life. In May, 
1870, 1 was ordered before the Examining Board 
then in session in Philadelphia. I approached the 
ordeal with a degree of trepidation greater than 
that felt by me three years before. The Penobscot 
conditions had not been very favorable for study, 
and the frequent changes of station since my 
abrupt departure from that ship had brought even 
less helpful conditions. I think the examiners must 
have made more than full allowance for these handi- 
caps; possibly the Saratoga experience may have 
had some influence in my favor, for they passed me 
and recommended me as qualified for promotion to 
the rank of a Surgeon in the United States Navy. 
From this examination I returned to my duties at 
the Brooklyn Naval Hospital and one month later 
my marriage with Miss Martha S. Phillips took 
place. I was permitted to bring my bride to the 
hospital to share my quarters there. The kindness 
and consideration shown us by all the officers of the 
hospital made the months of that summer, autumn 
and winter a prolonged honeymoon. If the life of 
a Naval Officer could always be such as we enjoyed 
then nothing could be more satisfactory. Our 
wedded life was extended more than fifty years 
after that time. It had its full share of triumphs, 
pleasures and satisfactions, but always did we hark 
back in our memories to those Naval Hospital days 
as the days of supreme delight of our lives. 
12 
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Of our associates during that period none con- 
tributed more to its happiness than the executive 
officer of the hospital, Surgeon Henry M. Wells. 
He it was who a year before in the tragedy of the 
Saratoga, took the responsibility of carrying me 
away from the dread realities of the quarantine hos- 
pital ship, where I would have been surrounded only 
by my dying shipmates, and transporting me to the 
cares and comforts of my old hospital home. 'Then 
began a personal friendship which lasted until his 
own death brought it to an end forty years later. He 
was aman of rare attractiveness of mind and temper 
as well as of person—ever genial, yet always well 
balanced in judgment; of positive convictions and 
firm in the performance of duty, yet always with 
such kindliness of method and charm of manner that 
those whom he opposed or governed recognized his 
justice and retained their regard for the man. A 
graduate of the Harvard Medical School he had 
entered the Naval Medical Service in 1861, upon 
the outbreak of the Civil War. At the close of the 
War he had chosen to remain in the service and 
was now well advanced in the list of full surgeons. 
He was an accomplished pianist, an excellent 
raconteur and the life of every social assembly in 
which he chanced to be thrown. Withal there was 
about him an evident sincerity and nobility of ideals 
that demonstrated that he was no trifler. He 
remained single as long as his position in the naval 
organization made him liable to long absences at 
sea; when he arrived at that point of service that he 
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would thenceforth not have to go to sea, he married 
and made a model Benedict. During these later 
years the frequent interchange of friendly courte- 
sies between our families strengthened the ties of 
friendship of long ago. It was my mournful priv- 
ilege to share in the cares that soothed his last hours, 
and to accompany his remains to their last resting 
place. His memory is cherished by us as one of 
Earth’s noble men, a true friend. Among the influ- 
ences that have had a marked effect upon my life 
my association with Henry M. Wells will always 
be counted. 

March 3, 1871, I was detached from the Naval 
Hospital and ordered for duty on the U. S. S. 
Relief that was being fitted out to carry stores 
for relief of the destitute peasants of Ireland. 
Ordinarily such a detail would have been most 
acceptable, but at that particular time it was most 
unwelcome to me, for it would take me away from 
the side of my young wife just at the time when 
most of all in hfe a woman should have the support 
of her husband’s presence, the hour of the birth of 
their first child. The offer of a colleague, stationed 
at the Navy Yard, Assistant Surgeon Griffith, to 
exchange duties with me was therefore most agree- 
able to me. The proposed exchange was sanctioned 
by the Department; I was transferred to the Navy 
Yard on March 14, and the Relief went on her mis- 
sion without me. 

On the first day of May, following, our boy was 
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born! The advent of this child meant to his parents 
the entrance into a new life although they at the 
time little realized the momentous character of the 
change—to cherish and protect the mother and to 
guide and foster the babe that had blessed our union 
became now the dominating object of our thoughts. 
The intensity of devotion of the mother, the wealth 
of affection and the clinging dependence which 
characterized her and made the unity of wedded life 
so absolute and the beauty of the new family so 
perfect, how could this be made to consist with the 
long separations which a career in the Navy made 
unavoidable? These disturbing questions became 
acute when in July, I was relieved from the Navy 
Yard detail and ordered to hold myself in readiness 
to join the Worcester, then fitting for sea. The 
work on this ship, at the Boston Navy Yard, took 
months to complete, so that it was not until late in 
December that at last the order came for me to join 
the ship. I reported for duty on the Worcester, 
December 29, 1871. I obtained a week’s leave of 
absence and went direct to Washington, and sent in 
my resignation to the Navy Department through 
the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery. The most 
courteous Assistant Chief of the Bureau, Richard 
C. Dean, tried to impress upon me an appreciation 
of what I was giving up, but no one could know that 
so well or appreciate it as keenly as I, myself! But 
there was no question in my own mind as to what 
was my supreme duty. I was insistent, and so, on 
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January 5, 1872, my resignation was accepted and 
I returned to my wife and baby in Brooklyn to 
remain with them and to begin a struggle for them 
to win a position in civil life. 

The decision of that hour I have never regret- 
ted for a moment although I enjoyed greatly all 
the conditions and associations of my naval life 
during the time that I devoted to it. My commis- 
sion in the Navy was the means of bringing me into 
new and wider relations; it broadened my outlook 
on the world, enlarged my horizon and gave me a 
new and firm base upon which to build later work. 
It has influenced for good my whole after career. 
The ideals of devotion to duty, of patriotic conse- 
cration, of pride in country, of contempt for danger, 
of personal integrity and loftiness of purpose, of 
honesty in dealing with facts and hatred of sham, 
all of which characterize the naval service as a whole, 
have remained with me throughout all my life and 
still abide with me as a cherished inheritance from 
those years “ under the flag.” It was however, the 
life for a young man; for a single man, certainly, 
since one’s country is a jealous mistress and requires 
an undivided service from those who accept her 
commissions. What had been gained from this 
service was now to be applied in other fields. 

These had been the years of romance, when life 
had been in its plastic state. With the years in 
the Army, these naval years form a glowing picture 
on memory’s canvas that give a background of 
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romance to all the after years; trial and success, 
knowledge of men and affairs, self reliance, ambi- 
tion, sorrow and bereavement, friendship, love, all 
are mingled in the scenes that cover this canvas. 

These had been the years of apprenticeship to 
life. Henceforth as a master workman the prob- 
lems of life were to be worked out. 


GAINING A FOOTHOLD 
1872-1873 


To GaIn the recognition of a community and to 
win its confidence as a practitioner of medicine and 
surgery is a task not easy, nor quickly accom- 

eplished. The mere making of a living and the 
amassment of money is the least of its features— 
money can be made by any mountebank; such is the 
ignorance and credulity of men in general that any- 
one with assurance, who is willing to reiterate with 
sufficient positiveness and repetition even the most 
groundless and absurd claims, can obtain for a time 
the credence of a multitude, will draw after him 
a following and may coin his pretences and their . 
credulity into riches. The methods of the market 
place, the strife of the exchange, the standards of 
commerce and trade, the advertising columns of the 
public press, the practices of the political platform, 
the enlistment under the banner of a special creed 
for which claims of peculiar efficacy are made, are 
however, all so inconsistent with the essential nature 
177 
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of medicine as a science, and with the peculiar per- 
sonal intimacy of the duties and the sacredness of 
the relations of the physician in the practice of his 
art that they have always and everywhere been 
regarded as repugnant to the true spirit of the med- 
ical profession and have been repudiated by high- 
minded physicians. Invariably just so far as they 
are resorted to by individuals who are striving to 
gain the confidence of a community as practitioners 
of the healing art, do such individuals lose the 
special regard due them as physicians, while at the 
same time they diminish the respect with which that 
calling as a class has always been regarded. 'To 
bring help to a suffering fellowman, to devote one’s 
life to the attainment of the highest possible skill 
and excellence in such a calling, such a thing truly 
is worthy of the highest praise and sure to command 
the admiration of men as long as men must suffer 
and die! Every true physician is therefore a priest 
serving at the altars of Humanity. There is, how- 
ever, to the physician’s life another and more prac- 
tical side that cannot be ignored. A high ideal of the 
character of one’s profession does not of itself bring 
bread and butter to the struggling devotee. To 
provide for one’s family, and to forestall the needs 
of the days of lessened ability and acceptability that 
come with advanced years, is a duty equally sacred 
with the special claims of his calling. In all coun- 
tries and ages it has been ordained that a priest 
should live of the altar—there is nothing inconsist- 
ent therefore, in the expectation of the physician 
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that there should come to him freely from the recipi- 
ents of his skill and attention, a return measured 
only by the importance of the service which has 
been rendered and by the ability to give of the 
person served. 

Debarred by the character of his calling from 
the methods of commerce and trade, the physician 
is especially dependent upon the personal esteem, 
the good will, the repute in the community with 
which he is regarded as an individual. All this is 
necessarily of slow growth. It is not to be obtained 
in a single season, like a gourd or a stalk of corn; 
it is more like the slow, silent, never ceasing growth 
of a great oak of the forest. 

Although the biographies of the great masters 
of medicine and surgery have always had a peculiar 
fascination for me since the ideals that inspired such 
men, the methods they pursued in their work, and 
the results which ultimately crowned their lives, 
gave records full of inspiration and encourage- 
ment to me in the work upon which J had now 
embarked, while in some measure they were the 
models upon which to shape my own professional 
work, nevertheless the study of the careers of the 
average physician of the community in which I 
myself hoped to gain repute and patronage were 
of equal and perhaps of more vital interest for sug- 
gestions for imitation and in their measures of suc- 
cess was I to find encouragement for myself. 

In giving up my position in the navy, I had 
exchanged a moderate and modest certainty for the 
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problematical acquirement of a competence in the 
ceaseless, acute competition of a great city where 
I was almost a total stranger. As I now look back 
upon the conditions of that time, fifty years ago, I 
wonder at my temerity and feel that my colleagues 
were fully justified in their attempts to dissuade me 
from the step, but the courage, confidence and 
hopefulness of youth were on the side of the new 
scheme, however rash it may have been. Most influ- 
ential of all influences to keep up this courage and 
hope and confidence in the succeeding days, when 
the slowness of growth of practice was most pain- 
fully evident and the smallness of income to meet 
the needs of a growing family brought days of 
gloom and anxiety, was the somewhat egotistical 
feeling that if these my colleagues by whom I was 
surrounded, who were manifestly successful, had 
succeeded, surely I could too! I knew however, that 
some avenues of success were closed to me by tem- 
perament, and I know now that a certain tendency 
to reserve and hauteur, a somewhat exaggerated 
idea of the dignity of the profession, and too much 
continuation of the officer-caste spirit of the service 
which I had just left were too often visible in my 
relations to the people whom I met, upon whose good 
will and patronage I was dependent. Any blowing 
of the professional horn by talking either in public 
or in private about one’s cases (sic) was always 
repugnant to me; the making broad the professional 
phylactery by the many devices open to the physi- 
cian, even under recognized ethical restrictions, was 
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so unnatural to me that I was inclined to lean the 
other way and often rather to conceal the fact of my 
professional belongings. At the end of the first 
year of this effort as a candidate for private prac- 
tice, the total receipts were less than five hundred 
dollars, being less than one-fourth of the salary I 
would have received had I remained in the mili- 
tary service! 

In Brooklyn at that time, it was and still con- 
tinues to a large degree, the practice for a physi- 
cian to have his office in his private residence, a 
back parlor or a basement room being set aside for 
the purpose. A physician who could command a 
corner house was especially fortunate in that he 
could arrange an entrance for his patients’ use 
separate from that used for family and social pur- 
poses. For our future residence and my office I 
chose a house which was in that part of the city in 
which my wife had been living when we were mar- 
ried, where she would be among her friends, and 
where possibly there might be a nucleus of people 
who might be interested in my welfare, this was No. 
4 Monroe Street. This street was not a thorough- 
fare although it was near one. ‘The location was an 
agreeable one for a residence and for fourteen years, 
it remained our home; our children were born there; 
it was the centre about which clustered many subse- 
quent friendships and social delights. Here the 
struggle for a foothold was fought out and a suc- 
cess achieved which made removal to larger quarters 
both possible and necessary. 
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Brooklyn in 1872 was .a congeries of large 
villages whose several borders were beginning to 
coalesce, suggesting a physical union which had not 
yet, however, affected much the local spirit which 
had characterized each village in its development. 
There was Brooklyn proper, tied to Manhattan 
by the Atlantic Avenue, Wall Street and Fulton 
Street ferries, spreading out fanlike along old coun- 
try roads toward Gowanus, Flatbush, Bedford and 
Williamsburg. Then came Williamsburg, with 
its Broadway as a main artery leading to Man- 
hattan by the ferries at its foot; farther to the east, 
after a stretch of waste swamp intersected by the 
Newtown Creek, came Greenpoint with its shipyards 
and its oil tanks, having a very distinct history and 
character of its own. The political union of these 
units into one corporation, had been effected so 
recently as 1855. The entire population of the 
extensive area included within the limits of the city, 
was about 425,000. Monroe Street belonged to the 
Bedford section and was some two and a half miles 
from Fulton Ferry. The means of transportation 
was limited to horsecar tramways which ran along 
the principal avenues leading to the ferries. The 
streets everywhere were paved with cobblestones, 
save a few exceptions where experiments with stone 
and wooden blocks had been made. The dawn of 
the asphalt pavement era could just be faintly dis- 
cerned, for it was in the near future. Horse-drawn 
vehicles were required for every use and the meas- 
ure of success of a doctor was estimated by the 
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fact that he either walked, or drove a one-horse or a 
two-horse carriage! Alas, it was to be many years 
before I could myself, command the service of a 
two-horse conveyance. In great measure Brooklyn 
was a city of homes. Although commerce and 
manufactures were beginning to become important 
elements of the city’s life in some sections, they did 
not yet greatly affect the life of the city as a whole. 
As the family was the important unit of the city’s 
life, the church was everywhere the social centre, 
so that the City of Churches had long been the com- 
mon appellation of the town. The old evangelical 
faith was still strong in the community. The higher 
criticism, with its shock and destruction of the old 
standards of belief, had not yet reached the convic- 
tions of men and filled them with doubt and swept 
them into indifference. The names of Beecher and 
Storrs and Cuyler, Talmadge, Budington, Scudder 
and Buckley, were among the chief glories of the 
city. The church pews were everywhere filled with 
devout and eager listeners, Sunday-schools were 
thronged and the chief festival of the city was the 
Mayday parade of the Sunday-school children! 
There still persisted in Brooklyn the old Dutch 
custom of making and receiving New Year’s Calls. 
The ladies of every family were at home and kept 
open house on the first day of January and expected 
every one of their male friends to call upon them. 
It was really a delightful custom; it gave one day 
in the year when old friendships were renewed and 
often new acquaintances were made. On the first 
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_New Year Day after I opened my office in Monroe 
Street, I availed myself to the full of the oppor- 
tunity which this custom gave me to bring myself 
to the notice of everyone upon whom I had the 
slightest claim for consideration, and during the day 
made more than one hundred calls! Within a few 
years the growth of city conditions and the coming 
in of new social standards brought the New Year 
Call into disfavor, and by the time that I was 
ready, in 1886, to remove to more prominent and 
convenient quarters in the neighboring Gates Ave- 
nue, the custom had been wholly discarded from the 
social life of the city. 

While waiting for practice to come I was not 
necessarily idle; all the avenues of information and 
observation of the Metropolis were open before me 
if I could appreciate and make use of them. The 
medical life of Brooklyn was both stimulated and 
overshadowed by the neighborhood of the more 
powerful and influential city across the river. The 
great hospitals, the great medical schools, the great 
surgeons, the great consultants were in Manhattan. 
The greatest rewards of professional effort and 
eminence were to be obtained only there. Equally 
so the strife for individual advancement was more 
eager and strenuous, commercialism was more 
insistent and the baser as well as the higher aspects 
of professional life were there constantly to be met 
with. Brooklyn was a suburb of the greater city, 
whose opportunities and spirit it shared but always 
in a subordinate degree. It was not and could not 
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be in itself a medical centre. It was the centre of 
nothing, simply an outskirt of a commercial capital. 
Behind it lay Long Island, it is true, but patients 
from Long Island desiring expert opinion, or con- 
sultation in an important or obscure case, or the ser- 
vices of a man of eminence in surgery or in the spe- 
cialties, or the advantages of hospital care, naturally 
passed through Brooklyn over the river to New 
York. To have one’s office in New York was prima 
facie evidence of superiority. Patients from New 
Jersey, New England or from New York State 
beyond the borders of the island of Manhattan could 
not in the nature of things be expected to pass 
through New York to look for advice in Brook- 
lyn. All men ambitious for the higher rewards of 
professional work, confident of their own resources 
to win success, chose New Yorkas their field of effort. 
Here always the most brilliant men in every depart- 
ment of medical effort were gathered, the greatest 
opportunities for research, for experience and for 
publicity were to be obtained, and the highest 
rewards of reputation and the most alluring and 
conspicuous possibilities of emolument were pos- 
sible prizes to be gained. Repeatedly brilliant men, 
who at first were contented with the conditions of 
Brooklyn for professional work, as their careers 
advanced became dissatisfied with its limitations 
and transferred themselves to the more active and 
strenuous but alluring conditions of New York. 
Personally known to me as of this class occur such 
names as Ernst Krackowitzer, James L. Little, 
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Arpad G. Gerster, Alpheus B. Crosby, Henry 
J. Garrigues, Landon Carter Gray, George 
Walkington Colby, Henry P. DeForest, Frederick 
Tilney and Robert L. Dickinson, a coterie of names 
that would have added lustre to the profession of 
any city, and which Brooklyn did not lose but to 
its detriment. 

Very exceptional and notable were the careers 
of two men who during the period of my residence 
in Brooklyn put Brooklyn on the surgical map by 
reason of their personal attainments and abilities, 
their energy, their skill and their demonstrated ele- 
ments of leadership, who nevertheless retained their 
residence in Brooklyn until their death, Alexander 
J. C. Skene and George R. Fowler. Both of 
these supermen, to whom my own ties of friend- 
ship were intimate, died at the height of their use- 
fulness at the ages of sixty-two and fifty-eight 
years respectively. 

When in 1885 I was myself appointed Professor 
of Clinical Surgery in the New York Post-graduate 
Medical School, the expectation was general that 
I would remove to Manhattan and engage in the 
race for the alluring prizes of surgical effort that 
seemed to attend a Manhattan practitioner with a 
hospital and school connection. The question was 
long debated in my own mind which was better, to 
plunge into the vortex of an eager and most strenu- 
ous strife for professional advancement which the 
more conspicuous position and the wider field of 
influence attending a residence in Manhattan would 
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open before me, or to be content with the already 
assured possibilities of my Brooklyn home. As a 
warning I had the authority of Bacon, “ Magna 
civitas, magna solitudo, because in a great town 
friends are scattered so that there is not that fellow- 
ship for the most part which is in less neighbor- 
hoods.” My personal temperament and my phil- 
osophy of life led me rather to consider as of equal 
importance with professional success the develop- 
ment of the home, the gratification of a more quiet 
and meditative life, the formation of personal 
friendships, a share in the sentiments of local pride, 
while at the same time much of the advantages from 
frequent association with the most eminent of the 
professional leaders across the river would always 
remain open to me as far as I should show myself 
worthy of it. Such considerations doubtless have 
always greatly influenced the physicians of Brook- 
lyn and impressed upon them a quite distinct- 
ive character. 

Among the physicians already established in 
that part of the city in which I had settled, I found 
a number of the highest personal character and pro- 
fessional quality, to know whom was a privilege and 
a stimulus. The absence of petty jealousies and 
rivalries and the readiness to appreciate the abili- 
ties and qualifications of each other was noticeable 
among them. This was due largely to the fact that 
they were men of liberal education and of wide 
views in life in addition to being skillful and 
devoted physicians. Smallness and narrowness of 

18 
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mental vision, with the littlenesses of life that follow 
in its train, has often been attributed to physicians 
as a class but never has seemed to me to be charac- 
teristic of the medical life any more than of any 
other line of human endeavor, even of the theologi- 
cal or the legal life. Breadth of view, largeness of 
thought, gentleness of demeanor, justice to one’s 
contemporaries and fellow workers in the same 
field, are matters of personal temperament and 
training and environment and not of legislation and 
ethical rules. It was my great good fortune to find 
myself surrounded by colleagues who represented 
in their everyday work, a high type of professional 
and ethical excellence. Of the medical organiza- 
tions of Brooklyn the most prominent was the 
Long Island College Hospital, a school of medicine 
and a hospital in which an attempt was being made 
to embody the great idea of giving instruction in 
medicine in the wards of a hospital, securing the 
constant and intimate association of the student 
with sick men and women. ‘The instruction which 
was given in this school was fully up to the standard 
which prevailed generally at that time, but the lack 
of endowment greatly handicapped it in the strife 
to keep up to the advancing standards of medical 
education that shortly began to prevail. In the orig- 
inal scheme for the work of this school the sense of 
the subordinate position which Long Island was felt 
to play to Manhattan Island was recognizable in 
the arrangement that the sessions of the Brooklyn 
school should be held in the spring and early sum- 
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mer, beginning at about the time that the New York 
schools closed for the year; bidding thus for the 
patronage of the “ left-overs ” from the New York 
schools, which in fact for many years was an impor- 
tant element in the supply of students. It made it 
possible also to secure as instructors, members of the 
faculties of other schools whose sessions were held 
during the winter. Thus at the time that I made my 
début as a Brooklyn practitioner, physiology was 
being taught at the Long Island College Hospital 
by Henry S. Cheever, medicine by Samuel G. 
Armor and anatomy by Corydon L. Ford, all also 
of the faculty of the University of Michigan. I had 
visited this school in June, 1867, when I first came 
to Brooklyn in the naval service. Then I first saw 
and heard speak Frank Hastings Hamilton, at that 
time a member of the faculty, by whose clearness, 
simpleness and conciseness of speech I was charmed. 
I had know of him before as the great American 
authority on Fractures. His book on Military 
Surgery was a familiar hand-book to me. All my 
preconceived opinions in his favor were more than 
realized as I saw him in the arena of the college 
amphitheatre and listened to his straightforward, 
unpretentious, lucid presentation of his subject. In 
after years personal acquaintance with him, and a 
grateful sense of favors conferred by him upon an 
ambitious junior, increased still more my regard 
for him as one of the great surgeons America 
has produced. 

In 1872 the Long Island College Hospital was 
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organizing a plan for carrying on some teaching in 
the fall and winter as well as in the spring, a plan 
which ultimately developed into the full activity of 
all its teaching work for nine months of the year 
and its elevation to a deserved place among the 
medical schools of the first class of the country. 
This new departure of the college was called the 
Reading Term. The plan involved text-book 
quizzes, demonstrations, laboratory work, clinics 
in hospital and dispensary, and dissecting room 
work. Through my acquaintance with Professors 
Armor and Skene I was included in the list of 
instructors appointed, and the chair of Anatomy 
was assigned to me, and not long thereafter a surgi- 
cal appointment in the dispensary or outdoor work 
of the hospital was given me. Thus began a work 
which for the next ten years was to engage much of 
my time. I was glad to have this anatomical 
appointment for the subject was not only congenial 
to me, but I hoped that it would lead to the field of 
surgery to which I had already formed an ambition 
to devote myself. At that period the path to surgi- 
cal prominence led through the dissecting rooms, 
and a demonstrator of anatomy was on the high- 
road to a professorship of surgery. I read with 
avidity the biographies of Vesalius, Paré, John 
Hunter and Astley Cooper and, as much as in me 
lay, strove to follow their methods and emulate their 
example. I was following the true teaching “to 
aim at the stars ” rather than at any lower object! 
It was some distance from Monroe Street to Henry 
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and Pacific Streets, where was the Long Island 
College Hospital, and the slow horse cars of the 
Atlantic Avenue line were my only means of trans- 
portation. No telephone existed then to notify me 
of any breadwinning call that might come to my 
office during my absences. Surely I was an enthu- 
siastic dreamer rather than a serious aspirant for the 
confidence of my neighbors as a doctor of medicine in 
thus devoting my time to the building up of a distant 
and all-devouring institution. That I spent so much 
of my time at the hospital instead of hustling about 
the Bedford neighborhood making acquaintances 
that might bring me patients doubtless accounts 
somewhat for the meagreness of my income in those 
first years. My wife, however, was in full sympathy 
with my ambitions and trusted my judgment, so 
that I was helped by her faith and sympathy to 
persist. I never derived any income directly from 
my teaching or hospital work. It is true that when 
I began my connection with this Reading Term 
appointment I brought to it the fruits of six years’ 
university training, and nine years of army, navy 
and medical school experience, fifteen years of 
intensive special training, and yet I was expected 
to give all this, involving much of the time which 
should have been fruitful for the support of my 
family, to become a teacher of anatomy without one 
cent of salary, and as the case really was, without 
ever receiving even a vote of thanks from the 
controlling management of the institution or an 
invitation to a dinner. The attitude of the hospital 
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authorities was always as if they were conferring a 
great favor upon young men in permitting them 
to be connected with such an institution, and that 
we ought to be glad to give of our means as well as 
of our time and labor for its support in return for 
the honor conferred upon us, instead of expecting 
any share in the monies paid by students for the 
instruction received by them. This was truly some- 
what of a hardship to a man situated as I was, and 
bringing what I did to the work in hand, but it was 
quite in harmony with the general customs pre- 
vailing in medical affairs at that time. The accept- 
ance by older men of the assistance of their juniors, 
especially of those very recently enrolled in their 
ranks, without thinking of giving to such service a 
money value was the usual thing in those days. A 
tendency to a more generous and practical apprecia- 
tion of the value of the services of junior assistants 
has in these later years, I am glad to say, become 
discernible. Truly if there is any time when a man 
should be paid what is his just due for service ren- 
dered it is when he is on the threshold of his career 
and fees are rare and emoluments only prospective. 
A reasonable charge for his assistants should form 
a part of the payments specified by every surgeon 
for any service to be rendered; such charges will 
rarely be questioned. In the former days when 
surgical operations were of comparatively rare 
occurrence and were attended to by the general 
practitioner as best he could, his colleagues gave 
their assistance as a neighborly act and felt that the 
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rare privilege of witnessing an operation was suffi- 
cient reward for the help they gave. In those days 
the courtesies of the occasion required of the oper- 
ator that he should invite his assistants or other 
professional spectators present, to put a finger into 
the depths of any wound that had been made, to 
cultivate his tactus eruditus, ignorant of the appal- 
ling dangers attending such septic fingers. Dur- 
ing these years I assisted at many such scenes 
and gave every variety of assistance at every kind 
of surgical procedure then in vogue without receiv- 
ing or expecting any fee for my labors. Judge of 
my astonishment when one day a colleague who had 
invited me to assist him at the then new operation of 
hysterectomy for carcinoma of the uterus sent me a 
check for one hundred dollars for my assistance! 
The explanation was that my colleague had been 
trained in Europe and the operation was done 
in Manhattan! 

The church relations of those early years were 
both important and agreeable. When I first came 
to the Naval Hospital in 1867 I found a promi- 
nent church of the Methodist denomination, the 
Summerfield Church, to be in the near vicinity of 
the hospital and as its pastor my old friend of 
Detroit, James M. Buckley, with whom I renewed 
my relations and through whom I made the 
acquaintance of many pleasant people of his parish. 
When I was again at the hospital in 1870 and ’71 
I naturally sought the continued fellowship of this 
church, although in the order of the denomination, 
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my friend, Doctor Buckley, had gone on to a pas- 
torate in another city. The attractions and priv- 
ileges of this church affiliation doubtless were 
weighty and important in influencing the decision 
to leave the Navy when the decision had finally to 
be made. ‘Thus when I took the momentous step 
in the winter of 1872 I was already a member of the 
Summerfield Church and ready to associate myself 
with all its activities. My wife, who had been a 
member of the Presbyterian church when we were 
married, was happy to accept her husband’s church 
as wellashisname. For thirty-eight years our asso- 
ciation with this church continued with unbroken 
faithfulness to its duties on our part, and with con- 
tinued enjoyment of its fellowship and friendships 
until the peculiar sequence of events in the affairs 
of the Methodist Episcopal Hospital made further 
connection with that denomination unacceptable to 
me, and we formally severed our connection with it 
in February, 1908. 'The severance of these church 
ties was the less a hardship to me because in the 
march of the years the simple unquestioning faith 
of my fathers, in which I had been so carefully 
trained as a child, that the Hebraic books of Moses 
and the prophets, and the apostolic histories and 
letters of later date were special sacred revelations 
made to man by the Maker of the universe no longer 
appealed to my experience nor to my reason as 
worthy of credence, and I felt that I was occupying 
a false position in continuing among the ranks of 
its professed adherents. The ethics of Christianity 
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were as attractive to me as ever, and the lives and 
example of men who in any full degree practically 
illustrated these ethics in any age or place have ever 
commanded my admiration and, as far as in me lay, 
imitation, but the theology as formulated by the 
so-called evangelical as well as by the Romanist 
branches of Christendom had in my convictions 
come to smack of the nursery, of an oriental imagi- 
nation, of the infancy of knowledge, of the mental 
workshops of men. The desire to rule over the con- 
sciences of other men and to impose standards of 
belief both for this world and beyond seems to be 
as old as the human race itself. When, however, one 
has once shaken off the traditional faiths so deeply 
impressed in the plastic mind of childhood, it is sur- 
prising the altered garb in which many of those old 
traditions and teachings appear. 

In the beginning of the second half of the nine- 
teenth century the Wesleyan doctrines, as embodied 
in the Methodist Episcopal Church, had reached, 
as I have judged, the fullest perfection of their 
development and of their influence among men. 
They had proved to be well suited to the genius of 
the American people and the peculiar features of 
church government which the denomination had 
developed had been so well adapted to the needs 
and ideas of a young, growing, enthusiastic but still 
crude people that Methodism had kept pace every- 
where with the advancing waves of the country’s 
settlement, and the Methodist Church had become 
the largest and most influential of the Protestant 
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denominations of the land. The twenty years from 
1865 to 1885 I would assign as the high mark of the 
tide of its influence among men, practically at the 
close of the first one hundred years of its history as 
an organized church. (Francis Asbury came to the 
colonies to organize the Methodist Church in 1771.) 
During this period its great bishop, Matthew 
Simpson, was at the height of his powers and his 
influence. During most of these years the President 
of the United States was a regular attendant upon 
the services of the Methodist Church. Four years of 
Civil War had rendered men everywhere saddened 
and tender of heart, hungry for the solaces of 
religion. The church pews were filled with a serious 
and believing people, the Sunday-schools were 
thronged with children, the great idea of the con- 
version of all the races of men to the beliefs which 
were bringing so much comfort to the faithful in 
this Western World had taken full possession of 
the hearts and zeal of the church and was being 
prosecuted with enthusiasm. Many universities, 
colleges, and schools of less ambitious grade had 
been founded and nourished by the church for more 
than a generation and everywhere were educating 
young men, capable, ambitious, zealous for the work 
of the church. The Methodist people themselves, 
largely gathered at first from among the poor and 
lowly had, by reason of the honesty and industry 
and thrift inseparable from the philosophy of life 
which animated them and which was the natural 
outflow of the doctrines in which they believed, 
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become transformed into a people of wealth and 
influence as the certain product of the lapse of 
years. The speculations of Darwin and the disturb- 
ing ideas of the higher criticism had not yet under- 
mined the faith of men in the old doctrines of 
Wesley and Jonathan Edwards, Calvin and Luther 
or of Loyola, Francis of Assisi and Augustine. 
Most men, however faulty their personal lives might 
be, believed the teachings of the fathers. No church 
of the denomination illustrated more fully the finest 
product of the influence of this faith in conjunction 
with the peculiar elements of American life than at 
this time did the Summerfield Church of Brooklyn. 
It was located in the centre of one of the best resi- 
dential sections of the city and on one of its main 
avenues. Among its large membership were many 
men prominent in the business and professional 
activities of New York and Brooklyn. In every 
good work its enthusiastic participation and gen- 
erous support was conspicuous. In the succession 
of its pastors is presented a list of men eminent for 
their piety, their pulpit eloquence, their devotion to 
pastoral cares, their broad cultivation and their 
extended influence in the community. It was my 
fortunate lot to find myself received cordially into 
these associations so congenial to me. For the next 
thirty-five years the social and spiritual life of my 
family was identified with that of these people. 
When the separation finally came it was with 
mutual respect and regret. It would be tedious and 
unnecessary to name in detail all the men of this 
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church whose association and friendship during this 
period I remember with affection, but there are two 
of them who exerted so great an influence on my 
life and contributed so much to whatever of success 
it recorded that to omit special mention of them 
would be both ungrateful and ungracious. 

During the second winter after my retirement 
from the navy one of my Summerfield acquaint- 
ances, James H. Taft, sustained a painful injury. 
The care of this condition was entrusted to me. I 
was thus early brought into contact with one of the 
noblest and most symmetrical characters that I 
have ever met and was admitted to an intimate 
friendship that endured for thirty-three years until 
brought to an end by the death of my friend in 1905 
at the age of eighty-three years. 

Love for his fellowmen and devotion to their 
good in an uniformly earnest sympathetic way and 
to an intelligent and well balanced degree; absence 
of all spirit of undue self-seeking coupled with the 
constant consideration of what was due to others; 
soundness and acuteness of his judgment of men, 
and wisdom and far sight in matters of finance; sys- 
tem in thinking, working and speaking, unswerving 
integrity in all his dealings with his fellowmen, and 
unfailing faithfulness to duty as he saw it, all these 
qualities were united in him to produce a character 
to a remarkable degree well balanced and deserving 
the respect and confidence of his fellows that was 
ever granted him unstintedly by all who came in 
contact with him. He had begun his business career 
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as a boy of thirteen in a wholesale drug house; at 
twenty-one he was admitted as a partner in the firm, 
now at the age of fifty-one he was one of the mer- 
chant princes of New York. Painfully aware of the 
lack of educational opportunities for himself in his 
boyhood he had availed himself in later years of 
every means to gain information and mental disci- 
pline; he was a most liberal friend of education, and 
provided every opportunity of college and travel 
for the education of his four sons. He himself had 
travelled widely, making the circuit of the globe. 
He was ever genial and friendly in his bearing. He 
was thoroughly permeated with faith in the doc- 
trines of Christianity as taught by the Methodist 
Episcopal Church and was consistently faithful in 
ordering his life in accordance with its rules. There 
was, however, ever conspicuous in him such a nobil- 
ity of spirit, such an elevation of character, such a 
freedom from all sitting in judgment upon others, 
such a goodness and cordiality of bearing that his 
own personal asceticism never seemed to condemn 
the greater liberality of others. He was an active 
member in the great Boards of his Church, such as 
the Missionary and Bible societies and later its 
Hospital enterprise. 

In his home life he was no less genial and 
thoughtful for others than he was in his more public 
relations. In many respects his character was 
Washingtonian in its elements as we are wont to 
consider Washington to have been. He commanded 
both the reverence and love of men; he was indeed 
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one of Nature’s noblemen! He amassed wealth, 
but he did not keep it, preferring to expend it for 
the general welfare by constant benefactions, of 
most of which the world never knew. At his 
spacious and elegant home on Clinton avenue he 
constantly dispensed a generous hospitality in 
which he was always seconded by his gracious wife 
who fully sympathized with his aims and views in 
life, until after forty-five years of unbroken har- 
mony, the home was destroyed by the death of Mrs. 
Taft in 1892. Although James H. Taft was 
twenty-three years older than I was he admitted me 
to his intimacy as an equal. By me he was vener- 
ated as a father for counsel and loved as a brother 
for companionship and sympathy. I count it as 
one of the great gifts of fortune that thus early in 
my life there came into it such a counsellor, guide 
and friend. When he was seventy-eight years of 
age he laid aside all his business cares and began to 
prepare for the final change which was, however, 
postponed for five years more. While his physical 
strength was gradually abated by the accumulation 
of years his mind remained clear and his spirit 
remained sweet until finally a brief and painless 
passing from life was vouchsafed him at the age of 
eighty-three, December 6, 1905. 

It was Charles Kingsley who said, “ It is only 
the great hearted who can be true friends; the 
mean, the cowardly, can never know what true 
friendship means!” The great heart of James H. 
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Taft surely was fitted for friendship. Out of its 
goodness sprang a beneficence, out of its strength a 
vigor, out of its symmetry an attraction that com- 
manded men’s admiration and bound men’s hearts 
to him. The memory of these years of friendship, 
extending over so many years without a cloud to 
their close, remains as one of the most delightful 
things which all those years brought to me. 

I have already mentioned my first meeting with 
James M. Buckley in 1866 when I was an interne 
in a Detroit hospital and he was pastor of a Detroit 
church; also that when I came to Brooklyn in 1867 
I found that he had preceded me there and was then 
pastor of the Summerfield M. E. Church in the 
immediate vicinity of the Naval Hospital. During 
the period 1870 to ’72 when I was again in Brook- 
lyn he had been transferred in the order of his 
denominational polity to another church in a dis- 
tant city and so did not enter into the life of those 
years. In 1873 he was again given the charge of the 
Brooklyn church into the fellowship and activities 
of which I had by that time fully entered. The for- 
mer acquaintanceship now quickly ripened into an 
intimate friendship much more than that merely of 
parishioner and pastor. James M. Buckley was then 
thirty-six years of age, eight years older than I, but 
the disparity of years was not great enough to inter- 
fere with the fullest companionship between us. In 
his youth he had been the subject of pulmonary 
tuberculosis and had suffered from repeated lung 
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hemorrhages. In a most intelligent and persistent 
manner he had at that time chosen and followed 
methods of hygiene and maxims of living that 
had enabled him to fully overcome the tubercular 
invasion of his body so that at the time I became 
intimate with him, and throughout the remainder of 
nearly fifty years more until his death from the 
inevitable decay of age, no recurrence of its inroads 
was suffered by him. He was ever proud to hold 
himself up as an example of what could be done to 
conquer tuberculosis. This experience however, 
and the mental slant developed in his fight for 
health had inevitably made him something of a 
valetudinarian and unduly sensitive to all personal 
physical influences, strengthening the natural ego- 
ism characteristic of his temperament. Everything 
pertaining to health and disease interested him; to 
the various phases of insanity especially he had 
given much thought, and he seized every oppor- 
tunity by visits to asylums for the mentally 
deranged to increase his knowledge in the field of 
mental aberration. He was a universal reader and 
had a phenomenal memory which he cultivated with 
special care. He had a systematic mind in which he 
had classified and stored a wonderful mass of infor- 
mation ever ready to be drawn upon. He was 
interested in his fellowmen, every detail of whose 
lives he gladly entered into, so that his presence 
in any community was always followed by new 
life and a quickened human interest. He was 
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interested in so many things and passed from one 
thing to another with such celerity that a certain 
superficiality was inevitable. Readiness, quickness, 
keenness rather than accuracy and depth and thor- 
oughness were characteristic of his mental processes. 
He had a bent for controversy and never was so 
happy as when engaged in argument with a worthy 
opponent. In all the affairs of the Methodist 
denomination he early became actively influential. 
In 1880 he was chosen as editor of the chief news- 
paper organ of that church. In that capacity he 
found a most congenial field for the exercise of his 
many gifts and was able to exert a wide influence. 
He resisted every temptation to accept any other 
office in the church and remained in this editorial 
chair until the decay of his mental powers removed 
him from it. He was below the medium stature, with 
a large head, a mobile expressive countenance and a 
keen flashing eye. He was both logical and rhetor- 
ical in his mode of thought, with a tendency to 
casuistry and special pleading in his methods sug- 
gesting the presence of a legal mind. His vivacity 
in private intercourse, his inquiring mind, his special 
interest in things medical, his engaging personality, 
his wide fund of varied information, his aggressive 
spirit, his professed personal interest in my own 
work and welfare and his sympathy with my ideals 
made my associations with him most stimulating 
and agreeable. The importance of the relations 
which later grew out of this confidence and friend- 
ship will appear in the records of later years. 
14 
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At the close of this year, 1873, I thus found 
myself fairly started in professional work. I had 
gained a hospital and teaching position; I had made 
friends; my income had trebled as compared with 
the first year. Unless some unforeseen calamity 
should overtake me I could feel that I had gained 
a foothold. 
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XI 
A TEACHER OF ANATOMY 
1872-1882 


THE study of the Anatomy of the Human Body 
is both fascinating and repulsive. It is at the very 
foundation of all medical knowledge. It is essential 
to all rational and true medicine. It is one of the 
great safeguards of the human race in its efforts to 
keep out error and ensure truth. Without the 
knowledge thus gained mankind is at the mercy of 
every whim as to the origin of disease and at the 
control of unbridled imagination as to means of 
healing. Without it surgery is bound fast by tradi- 
tion and limited to a narrow compass. It is the 
source of all positive knowledge as to the changes 
in structure and condition which constitute disease. 
The table of the anatomist, the knife of the patholo- 
gist, the microscope of the laboratory worker, have 
substituted accurate knowledge for imaginative 
speculation and dogmatic theorizing in medicine. 
Demoniac possession, astrology, witchcraft, miracu- 
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longer command the confidence-or excite the fears 
of men. And yet there is an instinctive aversion in 
most men to do violence to the body of a dead human 
being. Professional anatomist as I have been and 
as a surgeon accustomed daily to invade every recess 
of the body with the relieving knife, I have never 
felt myself entirely free from this traditional feel- 
ing. This is perhaps a survival of the sentiment 
which controlled my ancestry for thousands of 
years, which by the sacredness which it imposed upon 
the casket from which the soul had fled, forbade the 
use of the anatomist’s knife to explore its recesses 
to uncover the sources of disease, or to give informa- 
tion as to structure to the inquiring student. I have 
a profound sympathy with the sentiment of regard 
to the dead form which has enshrined a beloved 
object, which causes one to shrink from the idea of 
permitting it to be cut and mutilated by the pathol- 
ogist’s knife, although one knows that to this form 
the processes of decay are inevitable, and far more 
merciless and horrible than the work of the anato- 
mist. It is only by the exercise of my reason that 
I overcome this traditional instinctive aversion and 
force myself to realize that the human tissues differ 
in no respect from those of any other mammal; 
possess no special sacredness, and should be made 
without hesitation the subject of study as oppor- 
tunity and occasion offer. To my mind the ordi- 
nary processes of the modern embalmer, which 
everyone accepts nowadays as a matter of course, 
are much more repulsive than those of the anato- 
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mist, as the embalmer floods the vessels and cavities 
of the body with his antiseptic fluid. 

I entered upon my work as a teacher of anatomy 
with enthusiasm. My class consisted of a dozen or 
more bright young men. To prepare myself for 
each hour of demonstration kept me busy, for I had 
no previous preparation to work on beyond the 
ordinary familiarity with the subject possessed by 
the average medical student. When the bones had 
been all gone over, and demonstrations of the soft 
tissues were to follow, a difficult situation developed. 
Where was I to get the material with which to make 
my demonstrations? 

In the usual organization of a medical school the 
professor or lecturer upon anatomy has merely to 
notify the Demonstrator of Anatomy, who has 
charge of all anatomical material, of his needs and 
the desired material is furnished him. Indeed the 
needs of the teaching department take precedence 
of every other claim on such material. The laws of 
the State of New York are fairly liberal in their 
provision for anatomical study. The first legisla- 
tive enactment in the State of New York legalizing 
the study of anatomy and making provision for 
material for that purpose was passed April 1, 1854. 
I remember well hearing the late James R. Wood, 
the most prominent surgeon of New York of that 
day, refer proudly to the influences he was able to 
exert to secure the passage of that act by the Legis- 
lature. The act of 1854 was notably improved by 
the amendatory act of June 3, 1879. This again 
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was amended and made still more liberal and impar- 
tial in the distribution of the material by the act of 
June 21, 1881. No changes in the legal status of 
anatomical study have taken place in the forty 
years that have elapsed since that time. No 
occasion for serious complaint on the part of the 
public or of private persons has arisen during all 
this time. By this law the remains of persons who 
die in public institutions, friendless, who have made 
no request before death as to the disposal of their 
remains, and who have to be buried at public 
expense, shall be delivered to professors and teach- 
ers in the legally incorporated medical colleges of 
the State for purposes of study. 

A medical school located in the city of Brooklyn, 
already a city of 500,000 inhabitants, would natur- 
ally be expected to find abundant material for the 
anatomical studies of its students in the dead houses 
of its public hospitals and in the gatherings of its 
morgues. Unfortunately for me it happened that 
the public officials in charge of these institutions at 
that particular time were hostile to the medical 
school and were able to prevent supplies of anatom- 
ical material in any important amount from reach- 
ing the college. It is true that the college had a 
legal claim which it could enforce, but here a new 
complication to my own disadvantage was found 
to exist, for, in appointing a comparative stranger, 
as I was, to the anatomical chair in the new course, 
the claims for consideration of those previously 
holding the Demonstratorships of Anatomy had 
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been disregarded by the appointing power. These 
gentlemen, thus passed by, naturally resented it, 
and had no favors to show toward the intruder. 
They would take no step to procure any material 
for his use! If he wanted anything he would have 
to get it for himself! I accepted the challenge. 
When the day came for a demonstration of the brain 
there was a head on the table for the purpose. 
When an entire cadaver was needed the young 
teacher of anatomy had his material for demonstra- 
tions safely housed. I was able also in later years 
to secure a liberal amount of anatomical material 
for the private dissecting room which I maintained 
for a time uptown near my residence, which also 
was the headquarters of the Brooklyn Anatomical 
and Surgical Society. After two or three years this 
independent and somewhat clandestine method of 
securing anatomical material was no longer neces- 
sary at the college, for by that time a better under- 
standing with the Demonstrators had been secured. 

My enthusiasm in the field of Anatomy led me 
to visit the menagerie in Central Park and make 
acquaintance with its curator, who agreed to put at 
my disposal the bodies of the animals that might die 
there. I received from this source at various times 
monkeys and other small animals which I took to 
my residence, where I devoted one of the upper 
rooms as a dissecting room for their study. ‘The 
interest which my wife and sister took in my work 
was great enough to cause them to put up without 
complaint with the nuisances inevitable from the use 
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for such a purpose of a part of their home. During 
those first years of my great adventure as a civil 
practitioner, many hours were spent in this “ home 
work ” and there gradually accumulated as a result 
quite a stock of specimens of all kinds, including a 
number of completely articulated skeletons, which 
I hoped would be the beginning of a museum of 
some importance. Although my anatomical work 
was always gross, and superficial, it represented 
fairly, I think, the average of the surgeon anato- 
mists of the period. I was not trained in the 
technique required for labors in the fields of Embry- 
ology and Histology. The problems of Biology 
and of Morphology, and the more minute details 
of a comprehensive comparative anatomy were not 
required to be studied in such a course as that which 
I had been appointed to teach. The practical essen- 
tials of descriptive, regional and applied anatomy 
of the human body, sufficient to equip an average 
young fellow of moderate intellectual equipment 
for practicing medicine was the chief thing I had 
to do. This too had to be accomplished by the 
student in three short crowded years, for this was 
the full length of time then required by law and 
custom to be devoted to study before receiving 
the diploma of Doctor of Medicine. With me 
human anatomy could be only a side line avocation, 
always secondary to the claims of practical medi- 
cine upon which my livelihood depended, and in 
which the richest rewards waited upon labor and 
reputation. I was pursuing anatomy not for itself, 
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but as one of the means leading to a desired goal. 
At that period in most medical schools the Demon- 
strators and Professors of Anatomy were aspirants 
for surgical honors and in due time became succes- 
sors to the surgical chairs in their institutions. 
However, while I was teaching anatomy I was 
anxious to excel in my work and I devoted myself 
with zeal and earnestness to it. My ideals of 
anatomical teaching had been derived from Corydon 
Ford, from whose lips and dissections I had 
received my first rudiments of anatomical knowl- 
edge. Ford was one of the few men in this country 
who up to that time had devoted himself to the 
teaching of Human Anatomy as a career. His 
ability to throw a charm over a repulsive subject 
was remarkable. He had a clear, concise, staccato 
way of speech that arrested attention and comnelled 
memory. His method was to conduct his dissec- 
tions in the presence of his class and show the steps 
by which each object was distinctly uncovered by 
his knife. He was marvellously skillful with his 
knife and his forceps. As he worked and talked one 
saw the thing brought out in all its relations and 
appreciated with a clearness and force to be gained 
in no other way the bodily structure that was the 
theme of the lecturer. Ford held the chair of 
anatomy in the University of Michigan for forty 
years (1854-1894). In the vacation periods he gave 
instruction also at various other schools such as 
those at Castleton, Vt.; Pittsfield, Mass.; Bowdoin, 
Maine, and Brooklyn, which had spring and summer 
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courses. In whatever body of teachers he found him- 
self he was easily the first on account of the enthu- 
siasm for his subject which he always awakened in 
the body of students who listened to his voice and 
watched his work. He was a man slightly above the 
medium height; about 5 feet 10 inches I think. As 
the result of an anterior poliomyelitis attack in 
early childhood a weakness and deformity of one 
ankle and foot had persisted that rendered him so 
lame that he required the assistance of a cane for 
locomotion. The ivory knobbed cane which he 
always used seemed a part of himself, and I am 
sure has always remained in the memory of the 
thousands of students who profited by his dem- 
onstrations as an important part of the Fordian 
picture that they cherish. His head was big, cov- 
ered by thick wavy chestnut hair. His eyes were 
large, full of animation and expression. His ample 
features were mobile and quick to respond to the 
stimulus of his theme when he became excited by it. 
There was a nobility of thought in his ways of dem- 
onstrating the wonders of man’s structure that 
impressed his auditors with a feeling that in pur- 
suing the study of anatomy they were privileged 
entrants into the very arcana of the Almighty. 
Doctor Ford was a typical American, a fine speci- 
men as a man of the possibilities of American life 
in the first half of the nineteenth century (he was 
born in 1813), and as a physician and scientist, of 
the best product of the small proprietary medical 
schools that characterized American medicine at 
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that period, from which arose some of the brightest 
men that have ever adorned the medical profession 
or brought relief to their fellow men. Ford was not 
an original investigator; he was not an author. His 
forte was not so much to add to knowledge as to 
demonstrate to the neophyte that which was already 
known. Naturally his reputation was ephemeral 
and his influence confined to those with whom he 
came in personal contact. He belonged to an 
entirely different class from that occupied by his 
contemporary Leidy, of Philadelphia, or by Owen 
and Huxley, of London. 

In 1879 promotion to the position of Adjunct 
Professor of Anatomy in the Long Island College 
Hospital was given to me, and lectures and demon- 
strations in the regular course of the college were 
added to the duties of the Reading term. These I 
continued to give until 1882, when I finally retired 
from all work in the college and hospital. 


XII 
A HOSPITAL SURGEON 
1881-1907 


Hosprrau wards have always been the nurseries 
in which surgeons have been developed. To one 
ambitious to enjoy a surgical reputation a hos- 
pital connection has always been essential. Given 
natural aptitude, professional enthusiasm, urging 
ambition and acquired anatomical knowledge, 
added to training under the direction of experienced 
masters, it is the gathering together in sufficient 
numbers under skilled control and systematic care 
of those in need of relief that gives to the surgical 
aspirant the opportunity to demonstrate his abilities 
and exhibit his qualities; to enlarge his experience; 
to mature his Judgment; to test the value of pos- 
sible methods and to acquire that consummate skill 
which comes only from the constant and frequent 
performance of the manual efforts involved in 
his work. 

The wards of a properly organized hospital not 
only offer these advantages, but they secure those 
facilities for the care of patients which often make 
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the difference between success and failure. In their 
records also are preserved the permanent witnesses 
to the character of the work in them, and further- 
more, since the work done in them is public prop- 
erty a certain publicity also is secured which is so 
important for the making of a reputation. 

A hospital connection therefore has ever been 
eagerly sought for by every physician who aspired 
to a position as a consultant or as an operating 
surgeon. ‘This was especially true of the period 
when I began my work in Brooklyn. The number 
of the hospitals was not great, and the opportunity 
to work in them was limited to a few men who had 
been fortunate enough to secure appointments to 
their several visiting staffs. It is true, however, 
that at that time the field of surgery was a very 
limited one, its hazards and risks were very great 
and its results often disappointing or disastrous. 
The number of men who were ambitious for recog- 
nition as surgeons was also restricted. The day 
of the new surgery, which was to undergo such 
wonderful development and secure such universal 
recognition in the twentieth century was just 
beginning to dawn. ‘The microscope had already 
revealed the essentials of minute surgical pathology; 
the scalpel of the anatomist had fully demonstrated 
the paths among the tissues of the body along which 
the operating surgeon might fearlessly carry his 
knife; freedom from pain to the recipient of the 
surgeon’s attention had been secured by the benefi- 
cent power of ether and chloroform, the world was 
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just on the threshold of the knowledge of the nature 
of the processes which so often, by interfering with 
the course of wound healing, defeated his most 
skillful efforts at relief, and of the possibility of 
their absolute control. The two names, Pasteur 
and Lister, are inseparably associated with these 
truths of infection and antisepsis. It seems strange 
to me, that I, who am writing in the full blaze of 
the surgical achievements of the twentieth century, 
and in the year of our Lord 1925 still count myself 
as an active practitioner of surgery, could have 
begun my work before either of these men had 
secured the hearing which has given them immortal 
fame, and that in the course of my earlier exper- 
iences I should have seen them both as living men! 
My experience in the hospitals of the Army and of 
the Navy naturally had strengthened in me the 
appreciation of the value of hospital opportunities 
and the desire to secure the rewards of hospital work. 
My affiliations with the Long Island College Hos- 
pital alone at that time were such as offered any 
possibility of my ambitions for a hospital position 
being realized. My teaching work, which has 
already been described, was carried on within the 
precincts of that hospital, and in the nature of 
things should have led on to a clinical position in 
its wards. For ten years I gave the greater part 
of every other afternoon to the work of the surgical 
outdoor or dispensary department of the institu- 
tion, without other recompense than that which 
attached to the experience gained. I however, took 
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much interest in this work and was zealous in its 
performance. My researches on the subjects of 
croup and tracheotomy and fractures of the lower 
extremity of the radius were carried on during 
this period. 

While I was thus engaged in this dispensary 
work a vacancy in the position of assistant surgeon 
to the hospital proper occurred. I was the logi- 
cal candidate and an urgent applicant for the 
appointment, but month after month passed with- 
out any action being taken, and to my inquiries 
the simple reply was always ready that it was not 
thought desirable to make any appointment at that 
time! The second year of this “hope deferred ”’ 
experience was well advanced when I became satis- 
fied that an impasse had been reached in my ambi- 
tions as far as a surgical position in that hospital 
was concerned. Plainly the door of promotion was 
firmly closed against me. In my heart searchings 
as to the reason for it, I felt that it was my person- 
ality that was the offense. ‘Too much independence, 
too much aggressiveness, too much inclination to 
criticise—not enough deference to my elders, lack 
of tact, these might well be the stumbling blocks 
that had tripped me up. My disappointment was 
not without its solace, however, for at that time I 
was elected a member of the New York Surgical 
Society; I was commissioned by a New York pub- 
lisher to write for publication by him a treatise on 
the treatment of wounds, a subject then the upper- 
most in the interest of the surgical world; I had 
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opened a private anatomical laboratory in the 
vicinity of my residence in connection with which 
an active society of ambitious young surgeons had 
been organized, the Brooklyn Anatomical and 
Surgical Society, the publication of whose transac- 
tions then began, was to lead within a short time to 
the founding of the “ Annals of Surgery,” the 
long files of whose volumes have stretched through 
all the years since to the present day. Most impor- 
tant of all I had been asked to be one of the incor- 
porators of a new hospital to be erected by a great 
philanthropist and to represent the Good Samaritan 
instincts of a great religious denomination! 

So in the summer of 1882, I resigned from all 
connection with the Long Island College Hospital. 
My ten years of work in its dissecting and lecture 
rooms and in its dispensary had been greatly 
enjoyed by me; I think now as I look back upon 
those years that I got more out of that connection 
than any of my colleagues, because perhaps I had 
put more into it. I was able there to greatly deepen 
and broaden the foundations upon which a later 
surgical superstructure was to be built. I surely 
did not sacrifice anything, however, when I cut loose 
from its protection to enter into broader and more 
enticing fields of endeavor. It may be noted here 
that within a few weeks after I had abandoned the 
field the vacant assistant surgeonship was filled by 
the appointment to it of a man who had been my 
pupil and later my assistant. 

Thirty-four years later I again appeared in the 
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arena of the lecture room of the Long Island Col- 
lege Hospital. A series of events to signalize the 
completion by me of fifty years’ work as a physician 
and surgeon were then being observed by my too 
kind colleagues in Brooklyn, and one of these was 
staged at this institution. The ovation that was 
then accorded me, the evident good will, the expres- 
sions of pride and appreciation, the applause from 
the gathering which filled every available square 
foot of that auditorium could not fail to show me 
that in the intervening years I had been able to do 
some work that commanded the approval of my fel- 
lows, even if it had been done in fields distant from 
the wards of that hospital that was now doing me 
honor. At iast I was being recompensed for the 
chagrin with which I had left its precincts thirty- 
four years before. 

February 23, 1881, I received from my friend, 
the Reverend Doctor James M. Buckley, then at 
the beginning of his long career as Editor of the 
“ Christian Advocate,” a note inviting me to dine 
with him on the following day, saying that he had 
some important business with me in which I was 
perhaps more interested than he. 

That business proved to be the announcement 
that Mr. George I. Seney had just offered to give 
two hundred thousand dollars for the erection of a 
hospital to be under the care of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and had requested Doctor 
Buckley to take the necessary steps to form a Board 
of Managers of such an institution and to mature 
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the necessary plans for the realization of such a 
hospital enterprise. In rapid succession thereafter 
followed the organization of a Board of Managers, 
the procuring of a charter from the Legislature, the 
purchase of a most desirable and commodious site, 
the choice of an architect, the adoption of plans and 
the letting of contracts. Mr. Seney, as the hospital 
idea developed in his mind, ceased to put any fixed 
limit upon the amount that he would give for the 
building of the proposed hospital, but asked the 
various committees to plan for the most perfect 
facilities on a generous scale, and to send to him the 
bills for the costs incurred. 

Among the original incorporators were two 
other physicians beside myself, Doctors Alfred E. 
M. Purdy of Manhattan, and Daniel Ayres of 
Brooklyn. The experience and the opinions of all 
the physicians on the board were given the fullest 
weight in all the deliberations of the managers upon 
their new and untried responsibilities, but from the 
first a special weight of this responsibility, in the 
shape of advising, obtaining information, and set- 
tling upon plans, seemed to be placed upon my. not 
unwilling shoulders. While I appreciated the com- 
pliment implied, I felt greatly the responsibility 
involved as the chief professional adviser of this 
hospital proposition. Its possibilities from a pro- 
fessional and scientific standpoint, from a humani- 
tarian point of view and from its relations to the 
growth and influence of the Church to whose keep- 
ing it was to be confided, constantly occupied my 
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mind. It was my ambition to make it as perfect as 
possible in its adaptation to the work which it was 
hoped it would do. While Mr. Seney with great 
generosity was supplying the funds for the hospital 
buildings the chief source of inspiration in the new 
enterprise was Doctor Buckley, to whom the selec- 
tion of most of the original incorporators had been 
entrusted. It was a most remarkable group of men 
that he assembled. Merchants, lawyers, bankers, 
clergymen, educators, physicians, the finest prod- 
ucts of the peculiar system of evangelical doctrines 
under which they had developed, an influence which 
fifty years ago had reached the highest point in its 
history, of such men was composed that first Board 
of Managers of the Methodist Episcopal Hospital. 
Two of them, Doctor Buckley and James H. Taft, 
I have mentioned at length in a previous chapter. 
My relations with Doctor Buckley were very inti- 
mate and the fullest mutual understanding as to 
objects and methods existed between us. That 
so much trust should have been placed in my 
knowledge and judgment by him and his associates 
in this work awakened in me a corresponding sense 
of my responsibility and a devotion to our common 
object that gave it first place in all my plans and 
thoughts for many years. I have in later years often 
tried to analyze the various reasons for the devoted 
enthusiasm that possessed me for more than twenty- 
five years from that February day in 1881. Doubt- 
less I appreciated that here was the open door for 
all the opportunities of professional work that my 
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ambition had craved; doubtless the sense of the con- 
fidence and responsibility of which I was the 
recipient appealed to that vanity which in greater 
or less degree is shared by all men; doubtless I was 
affected by the sense of leadership and the joy of 
being in a field the labors of which were congenial, 
the limits of which were continually expanding, and 
in which new vistas of greater and better things 
were continually opening but in an equal, if not 
greater degree a religious fervor animated me—To 
the Honor of God and of the part of His vineyard 
occupied by the Methodist Episcopal Church I was 
laboring. Mixed motives can be found at the basis 
of most of the actions of men, but certainly denomi- 
national pride was always a prominent factor in all 
my attitude to this hospital proposition. My grand- 
father was one of the original disciples of Francis 
Asbury; for his whole life my father had devoted 
himself to the preaching of the gospel according to 
John Wesley; I had been cradled in the fold of the 
church founded by him, and drank in its faith with 
my mother’s milk; in the denominational rivalries, 
in the atmosphere of which I had grown up, I 
had developed a spirit of loyal partisanship that 
prompted me always to champion the church of my 
fathers. Now when that church was to enter on 
this new and most important field of hospital work 
I wanted to see her in a foremost position among 
the churches of the land. I dedicated myself to 
that mission with an ardor and singleness of pur- 
pose which continued to possess me through all 
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the best years of my life. I was thirty-six years of 
age when this hospital was incorporated; I was 
sixty-two years of age when in 1907, under new 
conditions that had arisen, I felt compelled to sever 
my connection with its Board of Managers and 
cease from labor in its wards. Thus, during 
twenty-six of the years of my life which included 
the period of greatest and most fruitful activity, I 
gave this institution the first place in my thoughts 
and energies. 

By the early autumn of the following year the 
foundations of the central building had been com- 
pleted. The laying of the corner stone of the 
edifice was made the occasion of a great ceremony, 
which took place September 20, 1882. The perora- 
tion of the address which it was my privilege to give 
in the course of the exercises of the afternoon closed 
with these words: “ The laying of this stone marks 
the beginning of the end when of all these stones 
each should have found its place, and when the com- 
pleted structure, a perfect hospital, a true Hotel 
Dieu, shall stand forth a magnificent example of 
Christian benevolence, a monument which shall 
render imperishable the name of the man whose 
munificence has built it, and which shall hkewise 
forever testify to the world the charity of the 
Church which gave him birth, and to whose care he 
has committed the management of such a trust.” 

The walls of the hospital buildings steadily rose 
during the year that followed and the day of their 
completion and readiness for the reception of 
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patients was evidently drawing near. Problems as 
to the organization of the institution and of the pro- 
viding for the expense of its maintenance had now 
to be considered. I was familiar with the ways in 
which these problems were being answered in the 
United States; in especial the studies which had 
been made for the guidance of the directors of the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital, then in course of erection 
in Baltimore, had influenced us, but a wider range 
of study, keeping in view the special conditions of 
this Methodist Episcopal Hospital, seemed desir- 
able if our promise was to be kept that this hospital, 
within its unavoidable limitations, was to be, not 
only the peer but the superior to any yet designed. 
To secure such broader knowledge would neces- 
sarily require travel in European countries, but 
such an observation trip, however, I must make at 
my own charges; during the months of my absence 
my family were to be deprived of the father’s guid- 
ance, and my patients were to be entrusted to 
others’ care. I would, however, not only study hos- 
pitals on such a trip but I could study surgery, 
could see the world’s great master workers in their 
own operating rooms and could garner both surgi- 
cal knowledge and professional enthusiasm to be 
utilized in the new field about to be opened up for 
my own labors. My wife was in perfect sympathy 
with such a plan and gladly placed in my hands to 
defray the expenses of such a journey a legacy 
which happened just then to have come to her! 
Saturday afternoon, January 19, 1884, I accord- 
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ingly sailed from Hoboken on the steamer Oder. A 
tempestuous winter passage was safely accom- 
plished, and on January 31, I began my special 
studies under Schede at the great city hospital of 
Hamburg. Thence successive visits to Kiel, Berlin, 
Magdeburg, Leipzig, Halle, Wirzburg, gave me 
the opportunity to see the work of Esmarch, von 
Bergmann, Hahn, Hagedorn, Thiersch, Volkmann 
and Maas, surgeons who had made the surgery of 
that day in Germany to be recognized as unequalled 
by that of any other country. Reaching Great 
Britain, Lister and Godlee, Holmes and Marshall 
in London; Symonds in Oxford; Tait in Birming- 
ham, opened their hospitals to my inspection and 
their work to my instruction; in Scotland, Keith 
and Chiene in Edinburgh and Macewen in Glas- 
gow; in Ireland, Bennett in Dublin, all showed me 
courtesies that will never be forgotten. It was my 
good fortune to be in Edinburgh during the cele- 
bration of the Tercentenary of the foundation of 
its University, and to see assembled there a wonder- 
ful group of illustrious men whose reputation was 
world-wide, not the least of whom was the ,great 
but modest Pasteur. At a dinner in Edinburgh, 
Professor Chiene introduced me to his guests, 
among whom were such men as Ollier of Lyons, 
Bodaert of Ghent and Sir John Fayrer of London, 
as “ the author of the best book on the treatment of 
wounds that has ever been written,” an excellent 
“bon voyage ” to receive on the eve of my depart- 
ure for my own homeland! 
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Saturday, May 38, I was a passenger on the 
City of Rome leaving Liverpool for New York. 
During the evening of May 11 the steamer came to 
anchor for the night off the quarantine station of 
Staten Island; newspapers were brought on board; 
these we found to be filled with the details of the 
financial panic which during the preceding days 
had swept through Wall Street. Imagine my dis- 
may to find that in the wreck had been involved the 
bank of which Mr. Seney was the president, with 
the certainty that financial ruin had overwhelmed 
him. The information of later days confirmed even 
the worst prognostications of the first announce- 
ment. A block of ground and a group of unfinished 
buildings remained to be cared for by the Board of 
Hospital Managers in whom fortunately he had 
vested the title of the property. When financial 
disaster overtook Mr. Seney he alone had paid out 
$410,000 toward the building of the hospital. What 
was now to be done? 

The situation inevitably caused deep concern to 
all who had become interested in the budding hos- 
pital. At least $250,000 more would be needed to 
finish the buildings already planned and more than 
half done. Who could be expected to take up and 
carry on Mr. Seney’s unfinished work? After 
weeks of reflection a plan of campaign became out- 
lined in my mind; I prepared a paper in which I 
described it in detail, which paper I submitted for 
the criticism first of intimate friends and later to 
Doctor Buckley and others of the Board of Man- 
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agers. I argued that the essential thing was to 
complete at once some part of one of the buildings 
and have it opened for the work of an hospital, how- 
ever limited that work at first might be. For such 
a living institution the sympathetic interest of the 
whole Methodist Church could be so enlisted that 
its gradual growth would be ensured. One of 
the pavilions, already roofed in, would lend itself 
admirably to such treatment. Sixty thousand dol- 
lars it was estimated would suffice for this purpose, 
and surely the raising of that amount of money 
for such a purpose was entirely practicable. After 
much discussion this plan was accepted by the 
Board of Managers and a special committee, of 
which I was a member, was appointed to carry it 
out. It was not, however, until the first of April of 
the following year, 1885, that its active execution 
was inaugurated by the appointment of a financial 
agent to raise the funds required. 

Now followed a period of intensive work; what 
in these later days has come to be called a “ drive ” 
was organized; Doctor Buckley in the great paper 
of his denomination, of which he was the editor, 
frequently in trenchant editorials appealed for the 
support of the Church, and weekly reported lists of 
subscriptions secured. At the end of two years, in 
March, 1887, the announcement was made that the 
desired sixty thousand dollars had been obtained 
and that the opening of one pavilion for the care of 
patients would speedily follow. At the meeting of 
the Board of Managers held in the following June, 
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appointments to the medical and surgical staff of 
the soon to be opened hospital were made. In the 
organization of this staff I had taken great interest. 
Studies in this subject had been a very prominent 
element in the visits I had made in 1884 to 
European hospitals. The results of my observations 
I had embodied in a paper of some length which 
had been published in the “ Annals of Surgery ” 
of November, 1885. This had received the favor- 
able criticism of some of the foremost American 
surgeons. It was now my privilege to recommend 
for the new hospital an organization which should 
embody as far as practicable the chief conclusions 
arrived at in that study. The policy of the new hos- 
pital should be to give continuous and adequate 
professional opportunities to the men who were to 
do its work; to fix responsibility and to encourage 
the highest ideals of loyal devotion and unflagging 
interest in all who should enjoy its opportunities. 
In the plan of organization and in the personnel of 
the appointees the other medical members of the 
Board of Managers were in full agreement, and 
when the day came for the dedication of the build- 
ing to its future uses, everything was ready to 
inaugurate its beneficent work. 

In the preceding April a superintendent for the 
hospital had been secured in the person of the Rev. 
John S. Breckenridge, who was to combine the 
work of a financial agent with that of the superin- 
tendency of the hospital proper. For twelve years 
he continued to discharge these duties with the 
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greatest acceptability and success. To wisdom and 
capability he added geniality, patience and discre- 
tion. He was indefatigable in labors that were 
inspired by high ideals of the importance and value 
of the work intrusted to him. He was unselfish, 
hopeful and optimistic in the most depressing cir- 
cumstances. In the critical years of the infancy of 
the hospital his personality contributed much to its 
steady growth until when death overtook him this 
object of his hopes and dreams had become thor- 
oughly established in the confidence and apprecia- 
tion of the Church and of the community in which it 
had been placed. He accepted as undeniable the 
proposition that in the work of an hospital the wis- 
dom, skill, fidelity and enthusiasm of the physicians 
and surgeons who were charged with the care of the 
sick was the chief element, to secure and advance 
which everything else should be marshalled to con- 
tribute. He was in perfect accord with the ideals 
of the medical staff and took pride in advancing 
them. A similar spirit of assent to and codperation 
in the professional organization and administration 
of the infant hospital was manifested by the entire 
Board of Managers. As a result there developed 
a spirit of enthusiastic loyalty to the hospital and 
of high devotion to its work among all the members 
of its medical and surgical staff that was remark- 
able, so that, notwithstanding the incompleteness 
and comparative insignificance and inadequacy of 
the outfit with which the hospital was compelled to 
begin its work, from the outset it commanded the 
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respect and confidence of the physicians especially 
of the community. A series of remarkably able 
young men came year after year from the medical 
schools not only of New York and Brooklyn but 
even from those of Philadelphia and Baltimore as 
applicants for the positions of interne in the hospital, 
drawn by the character of the men who constituted 
its medical and surgical staff, and by the methods 
of work which had been adopted in it. Of the thirty- 
four men whose names appear in the list of mem- 
bers of the House Staff during the first fifteen 
years of the hospital’s life a large proportion occupy 
now positions of professional eminence in many 
communities. Three of them have attained that 
most valued of surgical positions, fellowship in the 
American Surgical Association; three of them have 
become authors of important surgical text-books; 
fifteen have attained responsible surgical chairs in 
various hospitals and three others equally important 
hospital positions in internal medicine. All, either 
in hospital work or as private practitioners, have 
done honor to the wards of the hospital in which 
they were trained. 

Both in the Spanish-American War and in the 
World War many of these men exhibited their 
patriotism in the service of their country. The 
presence of these eager, expectant, skilled, critical 
young men reacted strongly upon their elders of 
the visiting staff, still further elevating the standard 
of the hospital’s work. Naturally it was in the field 
of surgery that the chief results of these conditions 
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were realized. In the original organization of the 
surgical staff I had been fortunate enough to secure 
as my colleague with whom the surgical work of 
the hospital was to be divided, George Ryerson 
Fowler, one of the most skillful of surgeons and 
most agreeable and companionable of men. A man 
indomitable of will, insatiable for work, wise in 
planning and bold in execution, ambitious to excel 
and filled with a surgical spirit that was ideal; quick 
of device; ready in every emergency; in whose skill- 
ful hands every surgical possibility was executed. 
For eighteen years, our patients in the same wards, 
we worked together with friendly emulation, ani- 
mated by the same ambitions and rejoicing in each 
other’s successes and advancement until our com- 
panionship was suddenly severed by his death in 
February, 1906. That surgical cases should be in 
the majority in the hospital which we served was 
inevitable. From the first two-thirds of the patients 
admitted were in the surgical department; eigh- 
teen years later the ratio was five to one! 

It is far from my purpose to venture here a 
detailed history of the Seney Hospital. That so 
much space should thus far have been given to these 
days of its early history results from the large part 
which it played in my own life for so many years 
during which its interests were the centre of my 
efforts and the constant object of my chief thought 
and endeavor. The expectations upon which the 
plan of campaign was organized after the financial 
disaster of 1884 proved to be fully justified by the 
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result. Its “ growth in stature and the favor of 
men” was steady. By December, 1903, at the end 
of fifteen years from the time of the reception of its 
first patient under its roof, new wards had been 
opened, new and important service buildings had 
been erected; the accumulation of a rapidly increas- 
ing endowment fund had been begun which had 
already passed beyond the half million point. The 
number of patients cared for in its few wards that 
year had been 2548. Most encouraging of all occur- 
rences was the fact that new benefactors had arisen 
who had announced their intention to complete the 
buildings left unfinished by Mr. Seney, and to lead 
in efforts for the further expansion of the hospital. 

Notwithstanding the limitations incident to the 
unfinished condition of most of the buildings, the 
narrowness of the hospital’s income and the fewness 
of the beds that the hospital was able to offer for 
occupation by the sick a most enviable standing had 
been secured for the institution; its reputation 
had increased; its material resources had steadily 
enlarged; its friends had multiplied and the number 
of those to whom it had ministered relief had 
become a great host. It had greatly influenced other 
hospitals in the city; the most important new ones, 
that had later been built, had followed closely its 
construction and organization as a model; its 
annual reports and the published memoirs of its 
staff, in which the results of their work in the insti- 
tution had been embodied, had made it known in 
every quarter of the globe. The interest in hos- 
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pital work throughout the Methodist denomination, 
which had been awakened by the strenuous propa- 
ganda to secure the establishment of this first hos- 
pital under its fostering care, had resulted in the 
founding of Methodist hospitals in many other large 
cities: Philadelphia, Chicago, Indianapolis, Omaha, 
Minneapolis, Seattle and elsewhere. The satisfac- 
tion with which I watched all these developments 
may be imagined. My pride reached its high water 
mark in the winter of 1902, when upon the eve of 
the departure of my wife and myself to spend some 
months in Egypt and Italy, the Board of Managers 
of the hospital passed a series of resolutions of a 
most commendatory and flattering character as to 
my services to the hospital up to that time, coupled 
with an expression of their wishes for a good voyage 
and a safe return! The month of May again found 
me entering the harbor of New York returning to 
my work with the highest anticipations of larger 
and better opportunities awaiting me to which I 
was bringing increased strength, greater skill, bet- 
ter judgment, larger experience than ever, but— 
how often a “ but” occurs to illustrate the truth of 
the saying that there is “ many a slip *twixt the cup 
and the lip ’—but, a new Superintendent of the 
Hospital had been installed during my absence, a 
man of influence, energy and strength, who brought 
to his new work ideas as to hospital organization 
and the relation of the medical staff to the institu- 
tion quite antagonistic to those which had thus far 
prevailed in it. He had little appreciation of the 
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medical spirit or the scientific aims which had 
animated it thus far. As a clergyman he felt that a 
greater prominence should be given to the church 
side of the hospital’s work. In this opinion he was 
sustained by clerical members of the Board of 
Managers. He was satisfied with the generally 
current methods of the day among American hos- 
pitals and thought that by introducing them into 
the institution under his direction the material 
interests of the institution would be promoted and 
its income increased. 

To keep the private rooms of the hospital filled 
with paying patients was especially a desideratum 
to be secured, and the proposition was a specious 
one that the larger the number of physicians that 
could be given positions on the hospital staff the 
larger would be the number of sources created to 
this end. His views could not but be confirmed 
when he saw the readiness which was exhibited by 
all but a very few of the existing hospital staff to 
align themselves with his plans. Thus I found 
myself practically alone in any protest against such 
changes. Further, the new benefactor of the, hos- 
pital was in close alliance with the new superinten- 
dent and fully approved of the changed methods 
proposed, and the Board of Managers was willing 
to give to its Superintendent that influence in 
controlling the methods of its work upon which 
depended a continuance of his acceptance of the 
position he held. In vain did I protest against the 
multiplication of rotating services and the con- 
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fusion of responsibility which must attend the new 
system. The work of staff expansion went steadily 
on until by the close of the year 1905 to take care 
of 81 occupied beds in the hospital there had been 
appointed fifteen (15) surgeons, seven (7) physi- 
cians, five (5) obstetricians and ten (10) specialists! 
Fortunately many of these appointees were from 
among the old graduates of the hospital, former 
internes, who still carried on to some degree the 
spirit of the former days. My own position in the 
midst of this changed atmosphere grew daily more 
irksome. Not only had I been reduced to a negative 
quantity in the hospital’s life but at times there 
cropped out evidences of personal antagonism. 
Even my internes began to flout my wishes and 
to disregard my directions, and in their contempt 
found themselves sustained by the authorities. 

In May, 1907, I resigned my membership in 
the Board of Managers of the Seney Methodist 
Episcopal Hospital. In June I also resigned as 
an attending surgeon in the hospital. 

Some of the immediate after events following 
this severance of my connection with the Seney 
Hospital are worthy of note. Of course whatever 
of special advantage by way of bringing to me 
patients who would contribute to my income this 
hospital connection had given me was abruptly cut 
off. In the various discussions of that time my 
clerical critics I know had greatly exaggerated this 
supposed advantage while they had minified the 
value of the services which I was rendering to the 
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hospital. I had from the beginning of its work 
firmly set my face against the tendency common in 
American hospitals to exact unrequited labor from 
the surgeons on the hospital staff for individuals 
who were abundantly able to pay, pauperizing such 
patients and defrauding surgeons of their just due. 
For the poor and the destitute our services were 
always most freely given; but for those who would 
make the hospital a vehicle for extracting free treat- 
ment from its professional staff we had no patience. 
During the earlier years of the hospital’s existence 
there was no question as to giving its benefits first 
and freely to the poor and destitute, and next, to 
requiring those who were able to repay to the insti- 
tution the expense of their treatment in its wards to 
do so, and finally that of those who applied for its 
care who were able to pay anything beyond the hos- 
pital charges, they should reward their professional 
attendants to the degree of their ability. This of 
course was simply carrying out the old Mosaic 
law, ‘“‘ Thou shalt not muzzle the ox that treadeth 
out the corn!” This policy, so evidently just and 
proper, I believe has become firmly fixed as the 
accepted policy of many hospitals of the present 
day. The reputation of a hospital must depend in 
the long run upon the ability, skill and faithfulness 
of its professional staff. It is also true that the 
greater the reputation of the hospital and the larger 
the number of the individuals of means that should 
be attracted to it to seek relief from disease, not only 
would the treasury of the hospital benefit but the 
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greater would become the emolument from such 
patients that would accrue to the men who consti- 
tuted its professional staff. In my own case, how- 
ever, up to the date of my final withdrawal, while 
this source of income unquestionably was an element 
in my yearly receipts, yet it was very small compared 
to the amount of time and energy that I devoted to 
the upbuilding and use of the institution. In fact, 
during the five years following my retirement 
from the hospital my professional income steadily 
increased each succeeding year. 

Many evidences of approval of the step I had 
taken came to me from many sources. I had been 
a visiting surgeon at the German Hospital in 
Brooklyn since 1900. Desiring to be relieved of its 
duties I was made a Consulting Surgeon in 1908. 
The St. John’s Hospital, the Norwegian Hospital, 
the Jewish Hospital, the Bethany Deaconess Hos- 
pital, the Bushwick Hospital, all of Brooklyn, and 
the Skin and Cancer Hospital of New York, each 
appointed me as one of its Consulting Surgeons, 
thereby putting the resources of all those hospitals 
at my use. Later the Brooklyn and the Peck 
Memorial Hospital placed my name on their cour- 
tesy lists, thus admitting me to the use of the oper- 
ating rooms and private rooms of those hos- 
pitals also! 

Thus, there was to my hand no lack of hospital 
facilities for the treatment of any surgical case 
under my care. Everywhere I turned I was met 
by respect, good-will, courtesy and welcome. I had 
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reached an age when properly I should leave the 
ordinary routine of hospital ward work to my 
juniors, to whom was due the opportunities which I 
had enjoyed for so many years, and yet, with health 
and vigor and ambition unabated, with judgment 
matured and experience increased, I could not but 
feel that still much of my life’s work was before me. 
Heretofore I had been breaking ground in the sur- 
gical field, I had plowed and harrowed and sowed. 
My harvest was yet to be gathered. 
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AFTER my withdrawal from the Seney Hospital 
most of my operative work was done at St. John’s, 
the Jewish and the German Hospitals. Yet with the 
fullest enjoyment of all the resources of these well 
equipped institutions, it was not satisfactory to me 
to lead such a peripatetic surgical life. It involved 
a great waste of time on the part of the surgeon. 
It was practically impossible to adequately and 
satisfactorily give that personal supervision to the 
after-care of patients that had been operated upon 
which is the duty of the surgeon. I could not expect 
from internes and nurses that responsibility to me 
for the details of the cares necessary to be given to 
my patients which I felt was essential to secure 
the best possible results in critical cases. I felt 
more and more the desirability of providing for my 
work a place in which I could have a continuous per- 
sonal oversight of each patient, in which could be 
developed resources of treatment according to my 
own ideals, and in which all who shared in the work 
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should acknowledge their prime responsibility to 
the surgeon in charge. In this way only did I think 
that all the resources of diagnosis, preliminary 
preparation, operative treatment and after-care to 
full convalescence could be secured. With nothing 
short of this ought I to be satisfied. In other words, 
I must have my own private hospital in which to 
work. That such an idea was perfectly practicable 
the experience of many other surgeons, with which 
I was familiar, had demonstrated. It required 
for its satisfactory accomplishment not only surgi- 
eal ability, but also and quite as much sound busi- 
ness judgment and administrative tact to answer 
the multiple needs for attention which such an 
enterprise would entail. Because he shrinks from 
adding such new and heavy burdens to those already 
forming the surgeon’s burden is it that surgeons 
do not more frequently organize their own hospital 
plants. As for myself it seemed that the conditions 
were favorable for such action. The house in which 
I had resided for twenty-five years, spacious, cen- 
trally located, was no longer required for my 
family’s needs. One by one the children_ had 
departed to make homes of their own, and my wife 
and I were left alone in the large house. The build- 
ing’s interior was susceptible of reorganization to 
suit it for use as an hospital. This was accordingly 
done under the supervision of my eldest son, who 
had already attained an enviable position as an 
architect. The work of converting the residence 
into an hospital was begun in December, 1909. The 
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interior of the building was entirely torn out 
and rearranged, so as to accommodate, besides the 
needed administrative, examining and operating 
rooms, ten rooms for patients. Up through the 
centre of the building a capacious electric elevator 
was installed. The situation of the building was 
such as to secure abundant sunlight for every room 
in it. Upon the sixteenth day of March, 1910, the 
hospital was thrown open to the public for inspec- 
tion, and on the next day, was received into it the 
first patient, who had been waiting for the opening 
of the new hospital to take advantage of its oppor- 
tunities. This was to be emphatically the Pilcher 
Hospital, in which my two sons, Paul and James, 
were to cooperate with their father in working out 
such surgical problems as might come to their atten- 
tion. Paul, the elder of these sons, was then thirty- 
four years of age. To his training I had given 
every care possible to secure for him a broad and 
symmetrical foundation for a surgical career. He 
had breathed in from his infancy a surgical atmos- 
phere; he had made a play room of his father’s dis- 
secting room; he was ambidextrous; he had been 
given the benefit of a course in a manual training 
school that his hands might be made skillful in 
manipulations; after a Polytechnic Institute pre- 
liminary training he had for four years received the 
advantages of a university course preparatory to 
medicine; in due time thereafter he had graduated 
from the Medical Department of Columbia College 
in New York; he had then served for two years as 
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an hospital interne, after which he had enjoyed a 
year of travel and work in European clinics; after 
his return he had become my first assistant at the 
Seney Hospital, and had accompanied me in my 
retirement from its staff in 1907. He had later been 
made a visiting surgeon to the German Hospital 
and had been made by Dr. A. T. Bristow his assistant 
at St. John’s Hospital. He had become also the 
operating surgeon at the new hospital instituted at 
Greenport, L. I. 

While in Europe he had devoted special study 
to the diagnosis and treatment of affections of 
the urinary tract. His book on “ Practical Cys- 
toscopy ” was already in the hands of the printer 
and later contributed much to the extension of his 
reputation. He had made the best use of all of his 
opportunities and with capacity and training was 
pressing forward with enthusiasm and great suc- 
cess into the surgical field. An agreeable person- 
ality made him a favorite in every company in which 
he mingled. 

His younger brother, James, four years his 
junior, had been equally well trained for a physi- 
cian’s life, for which he had early displayed marked 
aptitude and inclination. His interneship had been 
served in Bellevue Hospital of New York; he had 
made good use of his year in foreign study; he had, 
after his return enjoyed a year of work as an assist- 
ant in the hospital of the Doctors Mayo at Roches- 
ter, Minn. Among other things he had familiarized 
himself with the technique of the X-ray, and was 
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able to introduce into the new hospital a complete 
outfit for its use, especially desirable in the diag’ 
nosis of intra-abdominal conditions to which region 
he gave especial study. For the details of the patho- 
logical laboratory and for the responsibilities of 
anesthesia we were able to call upon others. 

This then, was the staff with which the private 
hospital was equipped when it opened its doors in 
March, 1910. The next six years were years of 
great prosperity and happiness. Each day had its 
problems, of course; there were not wanting per- 
plexities, failures, disappointments, even tragedies, 
such as are inevitable in the life of a surgeon. From 
the first the hospital venture proved to be a success. 
We were well satisfied if the receipts from its rooms 
were sufficient to pay the costs of the hospital’s ° 
upkeep and the interest on the capital invested. As 
a business proposition it ought to be self support- 
ing. We were gratified as each year’s balance was 
struck, to find that such was the case. At the end of 
the third year, the need for additional rooms was 
pressing and an extension was added which doubled 
the accommodations and gave us also an attractive 
roof garden. To attend to the details of house- 
keeping, nursing and bookkeeping we were fortu- 
nate in securing women who by their high character, 
thorough training and ample experience and full 
sympathy with the ideals we were trying to realize, 
were of great assistance to us, and lightened the 
burdens of a technical but non-professional charac- 
ter which would otherwise have been very onerous. 
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At the close of each year the surgical work that had 
been done in the hospital during the year, was 
analyzed and studied and the results, together with 
such memoirs as had been published by the staff 
during the year were gathered into a formal report 
which was printed and widely circulated among 
medical men. The first Year Book made an octavo 
volume of 203 pages. The fourth of the series was 
made to include the work to December 31, 1914. 
The fifth volume was in preparation when the work 
of the hospital was brought to an abrupt check 
by a catastrophe the possibility of which has to be 
reckoned with in all human affairs. During the 
last days of December, 1916, Doctor Paul sickened 
with pneumonia, and within a week was dead, expir- 
ing January 4, 1917. A few days of illness had 
blotted out his radiant and vigorous and capable 
personality and changed the aspect of the entire 
world to his fellow workers in the little hospital. 
His brother James was absent at the time in his 
country’s service on the Mexican border as Surgeon 
to the First New York Regiment of Cavalry. Sum- 
moned by telegraph he barely arrived in time tolook 
upon his brother’s face before the coffin lid was 
drawn that hid it forever from mortal sight. Nor 
could he remain to take up his brother’s work. The 
rapid succession of events of that fateful year drew 
him from the Rio Grande to the camp at Spartan- 
burg, and thence to the blood stained fields of 
France. For two years I was deprived of his pres- 
ence. For more than fifty years I had pursued my 
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work as best I could as a Doctor of Medicine. As 
far as I was concerned the course was finished. 
There was no further need for an hospital in which 
to carry on my work. I was content to relinquish 
to other hands the plant in which, with my sons I 
had taken so much satisfaction. 

Of the surgical work which was done in the 
private hospital during those years special mention 
may be made of that on the prostate gland, in 
improving the technique of its removal when 
enlarged and in establishing the value of pre-oper- 
ative study of individual cases. ‘The systematic 
consideration of prostatic surgery was finally 
presented in a chapter on the subject furnished 
by Doctor Paul to Cabot’s Treatise on Modern 
Urology, which however, was not published until 
after his death. ‘Tumors of the bladder and various 
surgical conditions of the kidneys likewise received 
notable and brilliant treatment. A revised edition 
of his book on Practical Cystoscopy was issued by 
Doctor Paul. Gastro-intestinal affections and pos- 
sibilities of aid in their diagnosis by the use of the 
X-ray engaged the special attention of Doctor 
James, who also contributed a valuable article on the 
surgery of the cesophagus to the “ Reference Hand- 
book of Medical Sciences,” published by William 
Wood & Co. My own work in connection with 
pericolic membranous films interested me greatly. 
I wrote several memoirs on this subject and finally, 
with Doctor James’ assistance, embodied the final 
conclusions of my studies on this important subject 
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in the chapter on Surgery ofthe Large Intestine 
in “ Ochsner’s System of Surgical Diagnosis and 
Treatment,” published by Lea and Febiger in 
1920. For many years the subject of Cancer had 
occupied a large place in my thoughts, as it cannot 
fail to do in that of every surgeon. In 1909 I made 
the Cure of Cancer the subject of an address before 
the Brooklyn Surgical Society. An important part 
of my efforts during the final years of my oper- 
ative work was to exemplify the truths laid down 
in that address. One of the last memoirs, published 
by Doctor Paul and myself jointly, had as its theme 
“The Results of Operations for Tumors of the 
Breast, Benign and Malignant.” This memoir 
was completed shortly before Doctor Paul was 
seized with his fatal illness, and was published in 
the May, 1917, issue of the Annals of Surgery, a 
number which was otherwise made up of contribu- 
tions in honor of his memory from his fellows of the 
American Urological Association. These memo- 
randa may give some idea of the activity and the 
spirit which characterized our private hospital 
during those few busy and happy years until death 
and country’s call and advancing years brought 
their final summary restraint. 

These seven years from 1910 to 1916 inclusive! 
How I love to dwell upon them in memory. Not 
only in professional work but in all the elements 
which make up the daily events of man’s existence, 
life was at its flood with me during those years. 
They included the period of life from 65 to 72 years 
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of age. Not yet were eyes dimmed or strength 
diminished during those years. The love of a fam- 
ily unbroken and the affection of friends increasing 
in number, and the respect and regard of the com- 
munity in which my work was being carried on, all 
these encompassed me. 

Before finally abandoning as a residence the old 
home on Gates Avenue, I gathered at my table all 
the men who during previous years had honored me 
with being my assistants. There were Girdner and 
Benedict who came over from Manhattan, where 
they had held up my hands at the Post-graduate, 
Hospital; Glentworth Butler, who had taken my 
work while I had been absent in Europe in 1884, 
and had rendered never to be forgotten services to 
my family while I was away; John Bion Bogart, 
who had helped me to organize the work at the 
Seney Hospital; Warbasse and Webster and 
Sherwood, with my own son, Paul, who in succes- 
sion had codperated loyally with me in the later 
work of the Seney Hospital. These, with their 
wives, came to my table that evening to recall the 
old associations while they bade me Godspeed for 
the future years. From all these men I had enjoyed 
not only help in the routine work of ward and oper- 
ating room, but also a sympathy and stimulus in the 
ideals of surgery which made for deeper insight and 
broader views of its responsibilities and possibilities. 
Rarely is it given to a man to have enjoyed for so 
many years the companionship and help of men of 
such high character and helpful qualities. 
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It needed no Cumean siby! to foretell the future 
to one to whom such men had contributed so much. 
As I write—fifteen years later—it is a source of 
deep satisfaction to me to know that all of these 
men, who with the exception of my own son are all 
still living and active, are filling positions of the 
highest importance in the professional world. 

Nor was it in professional affairs alone that this 
period is worthy of being called “ The Flood Tide.” 
The steady development of our children into posi- 
tions of trust and responsibility was a constant 
source of pride and satisfaction to their parents. 
The eldest son, Lewis Frederick, after an honorable 
service of ten years as Professor of Art in Vassar 
College, and in the practice of his profession in 
New York City as an architect, during which period 
he had also travelled extensively through Kuropean 
lands, and had designed and carried to completion 
many important public buildings, was appointed 
State Architect in 1913, and for ten years there- 
after was in charge of all the public buildings 
erected by the State of New York. During these 
years he steadily grew in the esteem and confidénce 
of each succeeding administration as an able and 
incorruptible official as well as an architect of the 
highest rank. 

Our daughter had developed into a beautiful and 
accomplished woman, had happily married and was 
the mother of two charming girls whose presence in 
the household was a constant source of pleasure 
and cheer. 
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After giving up the old Gates Avenue residence 
I was fortunate enough to secure as a home a lovely 
and capacious dwelling in the most desirable part of 
Prospect Park Slope of the city, to fill whose rooms 
my daughter and her family joined with her mother 
and her father, filling the house with the sunshine of 
their presence and contributing an important ele- 
ment in the atmosphere of domestic affection and 
abounding hospitality which all felt who entered 
its door. The centre and chief figure of this home 
was the mother, who to loveliness of form and man- 
ner, intelligence of mind and graciousness of bearing 
joined a spirit of continual devotion and unselfish 
consecration to the welfare of husband and children. 
She made a conquest of every one who came under 
her influence and reigned unquestioned the Queen 
of her household. When the summer heats began 
to be felt, this household was transferred to a home 
in the mountains upon the border of a lovely lake, 
which had been their refuge since the increasing 
number of children in the household had made 
during the hot months of each year an escape from 
the hot pavements of the city a necessity. Here 
these brothers with their sister, now parents in their 
turn, brought their own children, and developed an 
atmosphere of family unity truly patriarchal. 

In the winter of 1913, as the reports of the 
progress of the work on the Panama Canal indi- 
cated its early completion a great desire came over 
both my wife and myself to visit the Isthmus before 
the water should have been allowed to fill the exca- 
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vation made for the canal. In February, we sailed 
for the Isthmus. It is impossible to adequately 
describe the pleasure and the emotions that attended 
this voyage. It was more than forty-five years since 
I had bidden farewell to the Isthmus, then the 
home of desolation and pestilence—then all the 
problems of life were before me, with nothing but 
dreams to sustain me. Now, with problems solved, 
dreams realized, children and grandchildren and 
hosts of friends awaiting my return, I was sailing 
south again to see pestilence banished, desolation 
converted into prosperous abundance, unconquer- 
able difficulties overcome, despair replaced by hope 
and confidence, the problem of centuries solved; in 
the most deadly region of the continent health and 
vigor established, and a mighty work, uniting two 
oceans carried to a magnificent completion. I was 
no longer alone; by my side was the girl who in the 
long ago when fever stricken I was brought back 
to the Naval Hospital in Brooklyn to be nursed 
back to health, had filled the sick room with flowers, 
now the wife who had filled the many years since 
with the flowers of her affection. Along the blue 
Gulf Stream the never ending succession of brown 
islets of sea weed still passed as in those former 
days in their silent course in their long journey to 
their final resting place in the bosom of the great 
Sargasso Sea; the balmy tradewinds still caressed 
the blue waters of the tropical sea; the flying fish 
still lifted themselves by their glistening finny 
wings from the water in scurrying squads as the 
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steamer ploughed its way among them, and the 
iridescent sails of the Portuguese men-of-war still 
floated by in stately procession. Instead of a fever 
stricken ship with its dismayed and dying crew, 
being slowly wafted by its great white sails to hoped 
for help in a northern clime, was the great white 
steamer whose decks were filled with an expectant 
host of holiday makers, a squadron of the immense 
army, modern successors to the buccaneers of four 
hundred years before, who were now making a new 
invasion of Panama. 

As we steamed through the Windward Passage 
to the east lay Haiti, and there came back to me 
memories cf Cape Haitien where I had first put foot 
on West Indian soil in 1867, and of Port-au-Prince, 
and of the despot Salnave, whom I had seen in the 
fullness of his barbaric strength, before his tragic 
end with the pierced hand and the leathern thong 
and the hail of bullets. Then came Jamaica at Port 
Antonio, a place ever grateful in my memory, for 
it was a Port Antonio negro that with his men had 
run the race with the breakers in the harbor of 
Colon forty-five years before to rescue me from the 
watery peril that then engulfed me. So we landed 
at Port Antonio, our companions in travel, Mr. and 
Mrs. Roberts, my wife and I, and made that won- 
derful automobile trip across the island to Kingston, 
where we again found our steamer, and thence 
steamed over to Colon. Here, all was changed; the 
open roadstead converted into a secure harbor by 
a massive breakwater; along the shore immense 
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docks; great warehouses; attractive residences for 
officials; parks, hotels, hospitals, asphalt paved 
avenues. The only thing recognizable of the old 
order was the beautiful little church, which still 
stood near the most exposed part of the shore, 
breasting the tradewind as it had done in the years 
of long ago. 

In the evening after our landing, I took my wife 
to visit it, and finding it open and a vesper service 
being conducted in it we entered and worshipped. 

The subsequent days at Panama were full of 
absorbing interest. The whole atmosphere was filled 
with the expectation of the approaching completion 
of the great canal and the spirit of exulting tri- 
umph filled even the humblest soul. It was a great 
privilege to be sharers in that hour. The crowning 
experience was when with the throng of fellow pil- 
grims upon the observation car provided by the 
Government we descended to the bottom of the 
Culebra Cut and watched the engineering titans 
removing the last obstacles to the fair waterway 
that was to unite the two oceans. One cannot 
describe the scenes of mighty energy and of skillful 
organization in overcoming natural obstacles that 
we that day witnessed. It was as near the pande- 
monium of Hell as could be found staged on the 
earth’s surface; the noise of the innumerable elec- 
tric drills, the explosion of distant blasts, the almost 
human work of the monster shovels, the multitude 
of shouting, half-clad, sweating laborers, the long 
lines of dump cars carrying away the excavated 
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débris, the whistling locomotives as they darted 
hither and yon, all combined to create an impression 
that can never fade from the mind of an onlooker. 
The frowning sides of the cut through the mountain 
had already begun to send into the excavation 
beneath the sliding masses which threatened to 
make all this work in vain. At the farther end of the 
cut, toward the Atlantic, was the embankment which 
still shut out the waters of the Chagres River. Ten 
years later, in March, 1923, we again visited this 
spot. We had come.up from South America where 
we had been spending the winter in travel. The 
journey up the western coast from Valparaiso had 
been full of pleasure amid the comforts of the 
palatial steamer which conveyed us. As the morning 
brought us on deck to gain our first sight of Panama 
from the Pacific the whole naval strength of the 
United States greeted our eyes, for the combined 
fleets of the two oceans were riding at anchor in its 
harbor. We slowly steamed through the spaces 
left between its mighty dreadnaughts and grim 
destroyers, into the harbor of Balboa, viewing, but 
not yet realizing the wonderful strength of the forti- 
fications which protected the entrance, and then on, 
on, steadily progressing into the canal itself. 

From the vantage point of the front of the upper 
deck of the great steamship, where we sat or stood 
the whole day long, we watched the slow and stately 
procession through the canal of the ship as it went 
on past the many docks, storehouses and residences 
of Balboa, newly created since our former visit, 
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through the flat level of the plain rescued from 
water and swamp by the earth and rock brought 
from the excavations beyond, to the locks of 
Miraflores and Pedro Miguel, thence through the 
Culebra Cut, in whose reaches monster dredges 
were still incessantly at work to keep the channel 
clear from the material ever pressed up in its depths 
from the weight of the unstable mountain on 
either side, whose mass was constantly being urged 
on by the weight behind it to fill up the gash that 
men had made through its bosom, past the junction 
with the Chagres River which as we passed was a 
quiet stream, but at other times changed into a 
rushing flood; then through the beacon-marked 
channel in the great Gatun Lake to the Gatun 
locks themselves and the enormous dam and spill- 
way beside them; then slowly lowered down through 
the massive locks into the channel below where we 
found ourselves again floating on the waters of the 
Atlantic Ocean! Straight on then for a short dis- 
tance and we entered the Bay of Colon and found a 
resting place at the docks of Cristobal. From nine 
o’clock in the morning till six in the afternoon we 
were occupied in the transit, our souls continually 
thrilled with the appreciation of the wonderful con- 
quest of disease and climate and flood and mountain 
and jungle which was greeting our eyes. Our great 
steamship with its burden of souls and merchandise 
had been carried from the Western to the Eastern 
Ocean in a few hours, had been lifted up bodily over 
a chain of mountains and placed securely on the 
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other side with the undisturbed regularity and ease 
of the works of a watch! 

We were ashore at Colon in time for dinner. 
We slept that night with our ears lulled by the 
same sounding surf which more than fifty years 
before used to sound in the ears of the young sur- 
geon of the Penobscot! It was a fitting climax to 
the voyage of discovery to make which my wife and 
I had started in the preceding December and in 
the course of which we had visited Rio Janeiro and 
Buenos Aires on the east coast of South America, 
had gone into the interior as far as Lake Nahuel 
Htuapi in Patagonia, had made our way across the 
Andes to Puerto Varas in Chile, and thence up 
through the central valley of Chile to Santiago 
and to Valparaiso, and finally had taken steamer 
for Panama. 

A day or two later we spent an afternoon on the 
piazza of an officer’s residence near the canal at 
Miraflores. Singularly enough our hostess was a 
grandniece of my old friend, James H. Taft (see 
page 198), and her husband, Major Harmon, was 
Chief of Ordnance for the Canal Zone. Nothing 
could have been more idyllic thanthehome life which 
that isthmian cottage presented. It had ceased to 
be exceptional or worthy of remark for it was paral- 
leled by many similar homes scattered the length of 
the zone from Ancon to Colon. So too the proces- 
sion of shipping through the canal, our part in which 
had been of such intense interest to us, was so con- 
tinuous and common as to have ceased to awaken 
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wonder or even comment. The canal had passed out 
of the region of romance and wonder and taken its 
place among the great highways for the world’s use, 
an everyday utility. 

In planning the 1913 visit an important element 
to my mind had been the hope of making the per- 
sonal acquaintance of the master genius of the 
Canal, Doctor Gorgas, the Chief of Sanitation of 
the Zone. I am sure that I speak within reason 
when I say that the Master Genius of the great 
work that was accomplished in the Isthmus of 
Panama was this tireless, forceful, courteous, 
princely man. In the investigations as to the cause 
and mode of transmission of yellow fever by 
Walter Reed and his coadjutors which made the 
ushering in of the twentieth century so notable an 
era, he as the Chief Military Sanitary Officer of 
Havana from 1898 to 1902 had been an intensely 
interested ally, and had made such immediate and 
efficient application of the memorable discoveries 
then made, that within six months he had eradicated 
yellow fever from Havana, where it has not reap- 
peared to this day. Of this great achievement I 
have spoken in a previous chapter (page 163). He 
saw too that the methods that would destroy or limit 
the activities of the stegomyia mosquito, the carrier 
of yellow fever, would be equally efficient against 
its cousin the carrier of malaria, the anopheles 
mosquito. His startling results in Havana had 
demonstrated on a large scale the possibilities 
of intelligent sanitation, by simple measures, 
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applied by an untiring, far seeing mind, backed by 
a nation’s authority. 

It was the power of a nation’s authority, com- 
mitted to one man, that was essential to secure the 
full carrying out of the details of the sanitary 
methods upon which success depended. Imme- 
diately upon the acquirement of the Canal Zone by 
the United States in 1904, Doctor Gorgas was 
detailed as the Chief Sanitary Officer for the 
Isthmus. But at first he was subordinate to the 
Governor, and the Governor to the Commission, 
which was located in Washington. Only such sani- 
tary measures could be enforced as the Governor 
could be made to see to be important. Divided coun- 
sels and inefficient administration were inevitable. 
The mosquito theory was too simple to command 
the acceptance of higher officials, so that by the 
failure of the canal administration to codperate 
fully with him Gorgas found himself hampered 
beyond belief. Cases of yellow fever continued to 
develop until several of the higher officials died of it. 
Finally two members of the Executive Committee 
of the Commission united in a recommendation to 
the Secretary of War that Doctor Gorgas and those 
of his colleagues who believed in the mosquito the- 
ory should be sent home, and more practical men 
appointed in their place! It seems as if with our 
people every public work has to go through a period 
of irregularity and inefficiency before it finds itself. 
In the ordinary case it is only money and time that 
is squandered, but in Isthmian Canal work human 
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lives were the chief elements involved. The French, 
in their attempts at building this canal had yearly 
lost by death from yellow fever about one-third of 
their entire force. Unless the United States could 
minify this peril the construction of the canal was 
an impossibility. The engineering problem was a 
great one; but it was certain that it could be met if 
the sanitary problem could be solved! But, the 
peculiar limited vision and ignorant self-sufficiency, 
which had needlessly dispatched the apprentice 
ship Saratoga from Newport to Havana in the 
month of May thirty-six years before, seemed to 
still cling to some who were in the seats of power at 
Washington, and the warnings of experience and 
the demonstrations of science still to be disregarded. 

Fortunately there was one man, superior to all, 
who knew the truth and who was immovable and 
imperative—Theodore Roosevelt appointed a new 
chief of the Commission, by whom the Sanitary 
Department was made an independent bureau to 
which he gave constant and loyal support. Then 
ensued a period which Gorgas himself in his report 
on Sanitation in Panama has characterized as “ the 
high water mark of sanitary efficiency on the 
Isthmus.” By the fall of 1907 the fight against 
disease in Panama had been won. Since May, 
1906, not a case of yellow fever has originated on 
the Isthmus. 

It is not to be wondered at that I desired to 
see this man who had accomplished this miracle. 
Doctor Gorgas in 1913 was still controlling the sani- 
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tation of the Zone, perfecting its methods, jealously 
guarding against any step backward as he dog- 
gedly held on to what he had accomplished. I found 
him in his office on Ancon hill. His personality was 
most attractive and his reception most courteous. 
He was then in the fifty-ninth year of his age, of 
medium height, of slender but vigorous frame, 
active in all his movements, systematic and capable 
in the despatch of business. A man wise to plan, 
strong to execute, indomitable in the face of 
obstacles, firm to persevere to the end in attaining 
any goal for which he had started. All the line- 
aments of his face were strong and clear cut, set off 
by a white moustache and a crown of white hair that 
yet showed no thinning. In social life he was always 
courteous, deferential and winning in his manner. 
On the morning of our departure from Panama he 
came to the hotel to bid us good-by. Our next 
meeting was in November of the following year. 
He had a few months previously been transferred 
to Washington and promoted to the position of 
Surgeon General of the Army. The American Col- 
lege of Surgeons had its annual convocation in 
Washington that year in November, and its Honor- 
ary Fellowship was to be conferred upon a certain 
number of surgeons. The list included Dr. Dudley 
P. Allen, of Cleveland; Sir Thomas G. Roddick, 
of Montreal; Professor J. William White, of 
Philadelphia; General Gorgas and myself. Upon 
the rostrum to receive the diploma of this Fellow- 
ship I stood with him and counted such association 
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one of the greatest honors of my life. After the 
ceremonies were concluded we walked back together 
across the parks-that stretch to the south of the 
White House in animated conversation over the 
events of the evening until we bade each other good- 
night at the door of the hotel. I never saw him 
again. The further record which he made at the 
head of the Medical Department of the Army 
during the World War is a matter of history. He 
was retired from active service by reason of age in 
October, 1918. He at once became active in mat- 
ters of international sanitation. In the pursuance 
of this work he was on his way to West Africa, 
when while in London he fell ill, and after a few 
weeks of suffering died there July 4, 1920. To 
honor his memory his fellows of the American Col- 
lege of Surgeons have planned to found in the City 
of Panama, the place of his most important labors 
and most signal triumphs, a great scientific founda- 
tion for the study of tropical diseases. A noble site 
for this institution has been set aside by the State of 
Panama. It occupies a slight elevation on the shore 
of the Bay and commands a wide view of the waters 
of the Pacific. To this spot, came in February, 
1923, a large delegation of his fellow surgeons from 
the United States to lay the corner stone of the 
building which in future is to bear his name and to 
continue his work for the healing of the nations. A 
few weeks later as I came up from Chile and was 
again in Panama, I sought out the spot, and did 
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homage at this altar which a grateful world should 
never neglect. 

The semi-centennial Anniversary of the Battle 
of Gettysburg occurred July 1, 2, and 8, 1913. The 
State of Pennsylvania had determined to recognize 
this anniversary in a proper and a fitting manner, 
and as a result of the plans and efforts to that object 
which were made nearly sixty thousand veterans of 
the Civil War, including both Federal and Con- 
federate, were assembled on that battlefield during 
the first week of July of that year and there enter- 
tained by the State of Pennsylvania. It was 
thought that such a reunion on that historic field of 
the survivors of the great armies there contending 
fifty years after the battle would tend to intensify 
the feeling of brotherhood so necessary to a united 
country. The events of the Spanish-American War 
in 1898 had contributed greatly to the development 
of fraternity between the North and the South of 
the United States as once more the sons of both sec- 
tions marched and fought under a common flag, 
and proclaimed to it a common allegiance. The 
fading of the old spirit of sectional jealousy and of 
resentment, which had unavoidably marked the first 
years after the close of such a war, had been rapidly 
going on as the years had passed. A remarkable 
feeling of amity and mutual appreciation was wide- 
spread the whole country over. The memory of the 
“Lost Cause”? now remained only as a legendary 
myth, though naturally still cherished in the hearts 
of those who had fought for it, and in the hearts of 
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those whose fathers had died for it and lost all in its 
defense. Foremost in promoting the new era of 
mutual good-will were the veteran survivors of the 
ancient battlefields who respected and admired the 
character and prowess of their old antagonists. 
Nothing of personal antagonism remained. The 
spirit of all was well expressed by the Command- 
er-in-Chief of the United Confederate Veterans, 
General Walker, in a circular to his comrades, in 
which occur these words: 

“The time has come when, by invitation of our 
one-time foes, we can unite with them in celebrating 
that permanent peace which we pray may forever 
bless this, our great and glorious country. Not the 
country for which we fought, but that which has 
arisen from the ashes of the great revolution, and 
the country in which we have our homes and fire- 
sides, and that country which we will teach our chil- 
dren ever to love, maintain and be proud of * * * 
May our gray heads rest in peace in those graves 
which will soon claim us, with the satisfaction that 
we have contributed to bringing to our country the 
blessing of peace and good-will. Let us bury deep 
and forever all bitterness, but never fail to perpetu- 
ate the glorious history of that record of high duty 
superbly done by you in your young manhood.” 

The coming together in amity of so many 
thousands of those old soldiers, wearers of the blue 
and the gray, on the most pivotal of the battle 
fields of the war in which they had fought desper- 
ately on contending sides, was an extraordinary 
and an inspiring sight. For a whole week they 
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“tented together on the old camp ground,” 
guests of the State of Pennsylvania and of the 
National Government. 

The Congress of the United States, by enact- 
ment approved August 26, 1912, authorized and 
directed the War Department to create and main- 
tain at Gettysburg during this celebration a great 
camp upon the battlefield, with all necessary camp, 
garrison and hospital equipment, rations, supplies, 
etc., for visiting veterans of the Civil War, condi- 
tioned upon the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
bearing one-half the expense thereof. 

So perfect were the arrangements that had been 
made for the comfort and welfare of the great host 
that the greatest satisfaction was universal, not- 
withstanding the heats of July and the limitations 
of old age. With rare exceptions all of those men who 
were encamped there were over seventy years of age, 
and many of them much older; one was reputed to be 
one hundred and twelve years of age. Among 
nearly sixty thousand men of such age, encamped 
for a week during the month of July on the tented 
field, it was to be expected that a considerable num- 
ber would be overcome and die. Indeed had all those 
men remained in their own homes during those 
days it is certain that a notable mortality would 
have occurred among them. To anticipate any need, 
extensive and perfect hospital accommodations 
were provided in the field, and liberal provision was 
made for the care of the bodies of those who should 
die. But behold, a marvel! So stimulating and exhil- 
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arating was the spirit of the vast multitude, so per- 
fect were the provisions that were made for the 
comfort of all that during the entire duration of the 
assembly but nine deaths occurred among them. 

To bring this about the State of Pennsylvania 
brought to Gettysburg for the week of the assembly 
its entire force of mounted police—a splendid body 
of men—and in addition mustered a body of Boy 
Scouts nearly 500 in number, who did invaluable 
service as guides and aides. The Red Cross, too, 
was incessant in looking out for the comfort and 
safety of the veterans. At fourteen different points 
throughout the extended territory of the battlefield 
it set up its rest stations and provided physicians 
and nurses for any who might fall suddenly ill. 
Overlooking and guiding all was a force of nearly 
fifteen hundred officers and men of the United 
States Army under the command of General 
Hunter Liggett. 

In the providing of adequate pure water, of 
tentage, of food and commissary supplies and of 
arrangements for the care of excretions and the 
removal of garbage and offal of every kind, the 
best methods known to sanitary science were 
ideally established. The officials of the State of 
Pennsylvania and of the United States Govern- 
ment worked together most harmoniously in all the 
preparatory stages of this great assembly to secure 
the comfort and the safety of the aged men who 
were their guests. For general assemblies and 
anniversary arrangements was set up a great tent 


HEADQUARTERS TENT, U.S. GRANT POST NO. 327, OF BROOKLYN, ON THE FIELD 
OF GETTYSBURG, JULY 4, 1913 
From Left to Right. Standing:—Trooper; Geo. W. Brush; Henry W. Knight; William C. Peckbam; 
Charles K. Buckley; Heman P. Smith. Sitting:—Lewis S. Pilcher. 
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in which 18,000 chairs were sheltered, and in this 
tent each day of the week patriotic exercises of the 
most intense interest were staged. Hither came the 
President and Vice President of the United States, 
the Governors of many States, eminent orators 
from the South as well as the North to address the 
throngs that filled the seats of that tent. Out of all 
this grew a mighty tide of patriotic enthusiasm that 
affected the whole Nation, and had its fullest culmi- 
nation in the enthusiasm of the days of the Expedi- 
tionary Force to France five years later. The scenes 
on that field during that week will never be paral- 
leled. Not only never before in the world’s history 
had so great a number of men so advanced in years 
been assembled under field conditions, but also never 
before in the world’s history had two armies that 
had stood over against each other in deadly antag- 
onism, after the intervening of but fifty summers 
and winters, met in friendship, good-will and with a 
common enthusiasm for the same flag (Hillis). 
The weather during the early days of the 
encampment was very warm. On July 2 the ther- 
mometer registered 103.5° F. But the heat was 
‘broken by a typical electric storm, with lightning 
and thunder and wind, against the blast of which 
the well secured tents proved to be securely fast- 
ened. The nights were very cool so that an extra 
supply of blankets was quite essential for comfort. 
That year it was my good fortune and great 
honor to be commander of U.S. Grant Post, of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, Department of New 
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York. Eighty of the comrades of that Post accom- 
panied me to Gettysburg and together, from Mon- 
day to Saturday. of that week, we tented on that 
field and enjoyed its privileges. Special cars were 
assigned to us to make the journey thither. A Boy 
Scout met us as we disentrained at our destination 
and conducted us to the spot that had been reserved 
for us, and before nightfall we were all comfortably 
quartered in our tents. That was a week of rare 
comradeship. ach tent had eight cots ready for 
occupation. In my own headquarters tent at the 
head of the line there were with me such comrades 
as Peckham, Smith, Brush, Knight, Buckley and 
Storey, and during one night at least our quarters 
were shared by our associate comrade Reverend Doc- 
tor Parkes S. Cadman. To look out for our needs 
Colonel Debevoise, commanding the First New 
York Cavalry Regiment, had sent with us two of his 
most reliable and experienced troopers—soldiers 
seasoned by years of actual service in the field. In 
addition I had taken with me as a personal attendant 
my capable colored valet, Stewart Iredell. I was 
thus able to an unusual degree to look after and 
secure the comfort and welfare of all my comrades, 
to do which was a matter of pride and pleasure to 
me. By Saturday night we were all back in our 
homes, well, and richer for the memories of the days 
we had spent together at Gettysburg. A singular 
circumstance, and one characteristic of the great 
heart of these noble men of Grant Post attended 
the close of this encampment. In some ways, 
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notably for ice and for refreshing beverages, it had 
been a pleasure for me to expend some money for 
the benefit of my comrades during the week. Judge 
of my surprise when as we were leaving for home 
the Chairman of our Committee of Arrangements, 
Heman P. Smith, came to me and placed in my 
hands a sum of money, the result he said of a collec- 
tion which the boys had taken up among themselves 
to reimburse me for any outlay I had made for these 
things! I could not refuse it. When I reached my 
home and counted up the money in my possession 
after all the expenses of the trip had been met, I 
found that I had fifty dollars more than I had 
started out with! There was a way open for me to 
get even with these comrades and I did not fail to 
avail myself of it. The Post was in the midst of an 
effort to pay off a mortgage which encumbered the 
title to their Headquarters property. At their next 
meeting after I had told them of my embarrassment 
from the possession of this fifty dollars, I formally 
turned it over to the Mortgage Paying Fund! 
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XIV 
EXULTANT YEARS 
1913-1917 


In SEPTEMBER of this same year, 1913, another 
occasion of rare patriotic interest came into my 
experience in the meeting of the National Encamp- 
ment of the Grand Army of the Republic, which 
convened at Chattanooga, Tennessee. On the plain 
of Chattanooga and upon the slopes and tops of 
the mountains that surround it had been enacted 
some of the most sanguinary and important 
engagements of the Civil War. ‘The assembling in 
such a spot so many years later of these represent- 
atives of the survivors of that war was in itself a 
most fitting thing, and a most interesting sequel to 
that great reunion at Gettysburg a few weeks 
previously. Words cannot adequately describe the 
wonderful natural setting of that historic spot: the 
great amphitheatre is traversed by the stream of 
the Tennessee River which makes a majestic bend 
as it sweeps along its northern bounds and hugs a 
chain of mountains whose base it laves and, finding 
a narrow exit through the mountains below, takes 


its onward course to the west. Along the westerly 
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side of the plain rises the imposing Lookout Moun- 
tain upon whose sides and on whose summit Hooker 
fought his “Battle Above the Clouds.” To the east, 
running from the bank of the Tennessee River for | 
miles in the southerly direction, is the Missionary 
Ridge which ultimately dies down beyond into the 
rolling district of the Chickamauga, where Rosecrans 
found disaster, and Thomas, in his immovable 
defense, won the title of the ‘“ Rock of Chicka- 
mauga’”’ as he saved Chattanooga to the cause of 
the Union. Missionary Ridge, the storming of 
which by Sherman’s army was among the most 
heroic achievements of that heroic time—now 
bristles with the monuments which in these later 
days admiring States have erected to commemorate 
the valorous deeds of their sons which that Ridge 
witnessed on that auspicious day. From every side 
all these memorials of that past, together with the 
abounding evidences of the prosperity of the pres- 
ent day, testify to the wisdom, the valor, the deter- 
mination, the military leadership of the silent man, 
who in the day of greatest emergency turned defeat 
into victory, famine into plenty, disaster into suc- 
cess, Ulysses S. Grant! Finally along the base of 
the Ridge extends the National Cemetery, ‘“‘ fame’s 
eternal camping ground,” where sleep 25,000 
patriots who through wounds or disease on Chat- 
tanooga’s Plain, Lookout Mountain, Missionary 
Ridge and the fields of Chickamauga accepted death 
that the Nation might live. It was amid such sur- 
roundings that these representatives of the Grand 
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Army of the Republic held their National Encamp- 
ment in September, 1913. This was the first and 
the only time in its history when the Grand Army 
assembled on a Southern battlefield; to its gath- 
ering had been attracted many thousands of the 
veterans who had fought in the terrific battles which 
all that ground from Nashville to Atlanta and 
Vicksburg to Knoxville had witnessed: And now 
to a large degree they were the guests of the men 
who had been their deadly foes fifty years before. 
The whole week was a carnival of enthusiastic 
patriotism, as in such surroundings the events of 
the past were recounted and their memories were 
recalled. Kiverywhere now the Flag of the Union 
with its starry field intact was held in honor, 
although here and there the old Confederate Flag 
was still displayed, a mute evidence that sons and 
daughters of the South could not yet forget the 
struggles and devotion of their fathers, although no 
one of them now but rejoiced that the Union of the 
States had been preserved and that out of the fires 
of that conflict a great nation had been created, its 
elements indissolubly cemented by all the blood that 
had been shed in the final settlement of a mighty 
question! I had been in Chattanooga before, I 
have revisited it since; its plains and hills and 
waters are always impressive, but the spirit of that 
week when it was alive with the tens of thousands 
of the returned victorious heroes of its glorious past 
can never be reproduced. To me, however, the most 
impressive hours of the whole week were those when 
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as one of the representatives from the Department 
of New York, I was permitted to sit as one of 
the thousand other representatives assembled from 
every State in the Union, who composed the 
National Encampment proper. At times I would 
withdraw myself and going to a distance at the rear 
of the stage or into a gallery could look down on the 
gathering as a whole. The men who composed it, 
all seventy years or more of age, represented an 
intelligence, a benignity, a high quality of mind 
and superiority of physique, unequalled by any 
other body of men of equal numbers ever brought 
together. The recognition of who they were, what 
they represented, what as individuals and as 
a mass they had done, what the world owed to 
them, filled me with passionate admiration, and I 
did them homage in my heart. The Commander- 
in-Chief, who presided with distinguished ability, 
was Alfred B. Beers, of Bridgeport, Conn., a 
man of impressive presence, a soldier with an envi- 
able record, a judge in one of the higher courts 
of his State, an influential citizen. It was one of 
the great privileges of my life, beginning with those 
days in Chattanooga, to be admitted to an intimacy 
with him that ceased only with his death eight 
years later. The comrade who was elected at this 
encampment to succeed him as Commander-in- 
Chief was Washington Gardner, of Michigan, who 
as a boy in blue had been wounded at the battle 
of Resaca, nearby in Georgia, and who in later 
years became one of the most distinguished citi- 
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zens of Michigan. A few months after our return 
from Chattanooga, I had the pleasure of enter- 
taining him as a guest in Brooklyn, when Grant 
Post gave him a reception and he did us the honor 
to assist in the festivities with which this Post of 
the Grand Army celebrated the removal of the 
mortgage which had encumbered their Headquar- 
ters property. I said “ J had the pleasure.” Better 
I should have said “ We,’ for our guest always 
thereafter seemed to remember his hostess rather 
than his host. As an eloquent speaker Commander- 
in-Chief Gardner had few equals. He returned 
to us on the following Memorial Day to speak at 
the tomb of General Grant and delivered an oration 
that by its appropriateness, power and pathos filled 
the hearts of all who heard it. At the date of this 
writing, 1925, he is the Commissioner of Pensions 
for the United States. It never occurred to me, as 
I shared in the experiences of this, the first National 
Encampment of the Grand Army to which I had 
been privileged to be a delegate, that within a few 
years the wheels of fate should so turn that the 
honor of being hailed as Commander-in-Chief* by 
such men as I saw there would ever fall to my own 
lot, for I then felt, as I do still, that the most I could 
hope for would be to be admitted to their comrade- 
ship as the least among them all. 

We spent a whole week from Saturday to 
Saturday in the enjoyment of the conditions which I 
have so inadequately mentioned. Sunday morning, 
on our way home, we found ourselves in Washing- 
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ton, the guests for the day of Corporal Tanner and 
his estimable and accomplished daughters, Ada and 
Nettie. We enjoyed keenly the automobile ride 
through the Mall and the Potomac Flats, through 
Rock Creek Park and the grounds of the Soldiers’ 
Home, ending with a long to be remembered 
luncheon at the Tanner home. We were a congenial 
company who sat at the Corporal’s table that Sun- 
day afternoon in September. There was Gilman, 
with his silvery voice and his empty sleeve, eloquent 
of the sacrifice that. he had made on the field of 
Gettysburg; Parsons, who had ridden with Sheridan 
and was at Appomattox; George Brown, who had 
undergone the tortures of the Andersonville stock- 
ade, but had lived to tell of them; and the Corporal 
himself, eager, enthusiastic, intense, a wonderful 
example of what an indomitable will can do with a 
mangled body. ‘Then there were the ladies, the 
gracious daughters of the house, and Mrs. Parsons 
and Mrs. Brown and Mrs. Pilcher, the Lady of the 
Flowers. The morning had been bright, though 
later the sky was to cloud over and break into rain, 
like so many human lives. Washington was beauti- 
ful with its browns and yellows and reds of the 
early autumn foliage. All nature was in tune with 
the harmony that still filled our ears with the voices 
of the mountains round about Chattanooga by the 
charm of which we were still enthralled. Naturally 
the conversation turned upon Lincoln during the 
after dinner talk, the more so as we knew that our 
host had been resident in Washington during the 
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later years of the civil strife. ““ Yes, I was at his 
death-bed,” said Tanner. “ I wonder if you would 
be interested to hear my story?” 

And then complying with our eager requests he 
told us the story as an eye witness of the events of 
that dreadful night, a story that he permitted me to 
publish later in my little book, “ The Commander’s 
Year,” and which since that time has been many 
times republished. 

James Tanner, our host, was a remarkable man. 
A farmer’s boy in Central New York, barely 
seventeen years of age, he volunteered in the sum- 
mer of Sixty-one an atom in the great host of the 
boys less than twenty years of age, who composed so 
large a part of the armies of the Union. His 
regiment, the 87th New York Volunteer Infantry, 
shared in all the experiences of the army of the 
Potomac during 1861 and 1862, including Fair 
Oaks, Malvern Hill and the second Bull Run. It 
was during this latter engagement in the afternoon 
of the 30th of August, 1862, that a fragment of a 
shell took off one of his feet just above the ankle, 
and so mangled the other foot that its complete 
amputation on the field by a surgeon, still under 
fire, was done. In this condition he was left on the 
field by his defeated and retreating comrades. Over 
night he was sheltered in a nearby farm house, which 
was crowded with scores more of wounded men. 
With but little care all these men lay there for ten 
days, when they were paroled and sent in to the 
Federal lines. The Fairfax Seminary Hospital of 
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Alexandria then received him and he continued his 
struggle for his life. At the end of six weeks of 
hospital care he was sufficiently recovered to travel 
and in the care of his brother was with infinite solic- 
itude carried back to the farm house in New York 
where his mother was waiting for him. What hope 
or opportunity could the future have for a boy so 
mutilated? The tragedy of his life had already 
been borne, romance and pathos were yet to fill the 
long succession of years through which his life was 
to be prolonged, even beyond the age of eighty. The 
same grim determination that had enabled him 
to defeat death from his wounds was shown by 
him in his struggle to win success in his handicap- 
ped life. First, we find him back in Washington 
as a clerk in one of the bureaus of the War Depart- 
ment, devoting his spare time to the study of 
stenography, then a student of law, then a Deputy 
Collector in the U. S. Custom House in New 
York, then for many years Collector of Taxes 
in the City of Brooklyn, then Commissioner of 
Pensions of the United States, then a claims attor- 
ney in Washington for a brief period until 1904, 
when he was appointed by President Roosevelt 
Register of Wills for the District of Columbia, 
which position he has held through all succeeding 
administrations until the present day, now full 
twenty years. Although he has passed his eightieth 
birthday, he still leaves his house on 19th Street 
in Washington every morning at nine o’clock and 
proceeds to his office in the United States Court 
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House and takes up his work as Judge of Probate 
for the District of Columbia. He early displayed 
such unusual qualities as a public speaker that his 
services as an orator have been in constant request, 
upon the lecture platform the political stump, at 
anniversaries and reunions, especially of a patriotic 
nature, and his power to sway men by the eloquence 
of his tongue has been marvellous. 

I first came into personal relations with him in 
1888, when the constant agony of painful nerve 
tumors in his leg stumps made their re-amputation 
necessary. He came then to the newly opened 
Seney Hospital to have the needed surgery done 
by my colleague, Dr. George R. Fowler. I saw him 
from time to time during his subsequent days of 
convalescence although I never had occasion to take 
part in the surgical cares given him. Nevertheless 
he has always insisted since that time, that he owed 
me a debt of gratitude for services then rendered 
him. It was not, however, until our trip together to 
the Chattanooga encampment that any special 
intimacy began. The occasion which I have men- 
tioned, when he told us the story of the death bed 
of Lincoln, was the first of many hours which I have 
enjoyed in listening to his reminiscences, which, 
when he happened to be in the mood, he would pour 
out by the hour as long as his hearer would listen to 
him. As these reminiscences involved incidents 
connected with nearly every man of prominence 
in the public life of the United States from Lincoln 
and Grant to the leaders of the present day, they 
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could not fail to be of great interest. Habitually he 
sat up late, never retiring until after one o’clock in 
the morning, and often not until a much later hour. 
His never failing companion was a strong cigar. 
The oratorical frame of his mind displayed itself 
even in these intimate talks. He had a Websterian 
intellect and a Websterian head; his large features 
would become animated as he warmed with his sub- 
ject and one could readily perceive how, under the 
stimulus of a large and sympathetic audience, he 
could rise to the great heights of eloquence for 
which he was noted. In his early manhood he had 
been fortunate enough to win as a wife a most 
superior woman who became his helper, his mentor, 
his trusted guide and defender through all the years 
during which his struggles to win his place in the 
world were being made. After forty years of this 
companionship, at the very supreme moment of 
his successes, the tragedy of an accidental death 
snatched her from his side and left him a dazed and 
helpless old man. And yet again, from this new 
and apparently overwhelming calamity he recovered 
himself, and for twenty years more has continued 
his marvellous activities, supported by the devotion 
of the two daughters who in some measure supplied 
the place of the absent wife. It was in this lat- 
ter period of his life that our paths converged and 
for many years I was privileged to be counted as 
one of his friends. Whatever of prominence may 
have been given to me in the councils of the Grand 
Army of the Republic I owe in large measure to his 
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kind partiality in exercising his great influence 
among its comrades in my behalf. 

Upon the occasion of the Golden Wedding 
Anniversary of my wife and myself, which was cele- 
brated in June, 1920, at our country home at Lake 
Hopatcong, N. J., he made the journey thither, 
despite the discomfort and pains of such a trip to 
one mutilated as he was, and made the occasion 
more notable by the eloquent and tender address 
which he there made. 

The culmination of life from every point of 
approach was reached by me in in 1916, which was 
the semi-centennial year of my Doctorate in Medi- 
cine. In the last week of March, 1866, I received 
my diploma as Doctor of Medicine from the 
University of Michigan, and for forty-four years 
of the fifty since elapsed, I had been practic- 
ing my profession in the city of Brooklyn. Some 
of the events which had marked this long period 
have been recounted among the remembrances 
already related. I knew, that during these years I 
had cherished high ideals of the medical life, as well 
as of manhood in all its varied relations to family 
and state, and had striven as far as in me lay 
and according to the judgment which had been 
accorded me by nature and training to translate 
these ideals into daily life. The verdict as to the 
degree of success which had attended this life was 
for my colleagues and neighbors to pronounce, but 
I was painfully aware of the many lapses and errors 
which had marred these efforts. Often had I been 
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covered with confusion and humiliation in my own 
estimation as I appreciated how far short of the 
best I had come in what I did do. In various 
addresses, I had attempted to make formal confes- 
sion of the surgical faith, and I had gathered these 
addresses in a book which I had labelled Odiwm 
Medicum which I published in 1911. The first 
of these addresses was delivered as far back as 
the year 1888, as the Presidential Address before 
the Alumni of the Medical Department of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. . The crux of that address was 
in this paragraph which I now repeat thirty-six 
years later as a proper Confessio Chirurgi up to 
which I have endeavored to measure. 

“ How little is the spirit of professional enthusi- 
asm which animates the true physician appreciated 
or even understood by the people among whom he 
works. We hear much of the Odium Medicum; 
the personal difficulties, jealousies and rivalries of 
medical men are exaggerated and commented upon 
freely; the amiable and sometimes transparent 
attempts upon the part of ambitious men to secure 
notoriety and practice are never underestimated; 
the more striking and positive achievements of par- 
ticular men are fully acknowledged, and usually 
greatly distorted and much exaggerated by partial 
friends; but the undercurrent of self-denying 
enthusiasm, upon which all physicians as a class are 
being ever swept along in their work, is rarely 
thought of, is doubtless often not even appreciated 
by the men themselves, although it is this alone which 
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makes their work tolerable. How often do laymen, 
when they stop to consider even the most ordinary 
duties of the physician, exclaim in wonder that such 
duties can be accepted by any man. The personal 
services of the most repulsive character which the 
surgeon is continually being called upon to render; 
the often ingratitude of those for whom the most 
has been done and borne; the responsibility of acts 
and advice upon which the issues of life depend; the 
wear and tear of mind and body; these all are things 
the enduring of which it may well seem strange that 
refined and sensitive minds should deliberately 
undertake. If the spirit of trade alone animated 
those pursuing such a calling, what grovelling and 
menial tendencies of mind, what callousness of 
heart, would it argue in them. 

“ But it is not so. The controlling, dominating 
spirit which sustains a physician in the most trying 
and in the most undesirable duties of his profession, 
whether he stops to recognize it or not, is a divinely 
sent enthusiasm of labor for the relief of suffering 
men. Nearly all human beings have this feeling in 
some degree; he who is devoid of it is a moral 
monster; but in the physician it is cultivated to its 
highest degree. It is that which sustains him in all 
his work, and that which is his only solace in many 
hours of disappointment and misrepresentation. 
Medical men are insensibly molded and developed 
by this spirit as the years of their work progress. 
The communities in which they labor do not fail to 
appreciate the nobility of their character as their 
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later years approach, and when they are borne to 
the tomb, all classes unite in the lament over a friend 
of humanity gone.” 

To me, fortunately was given the unusual 
experience of receiving from my professional col- 
leagues and from my fellow citizens a wonderful 
expression of regard while I was still living, the 
occurrence of this semi’-centennial anniversary 
being made the occasion for the expression. 

In November, 1915, the Directors of the Mon- 
tauk Club of Brooklyn passed a resolution tender- 
ing to me a reception and dinner to be given at the 
Club House on the evening of March 28, 1916, 
the date of my graduation fifty years before. On 
December 21, to the Medical Society of the County 
of Kings the following resolution was presented, 
signed by twenty of the most prominent physicians 
of Brooklyn: 


“ Whereas, Dr. Lewis Stephen Pilcher will in March, 1916, have 
completed fifty years of labor in the profession of medicine, and 
Whereas, during all these years he has stood among us as an exemplar 
of sturdy manhood, unflagging industry, rich scholarship and uncom- 
promising integrity, and 

“Whereas in his versatile attainments as a soldier, surgeon, 
teacher, author and editor he has received not only national but 
international recognition, 

“ Resolved, that the undersigned, deeply conscious of Doctor 
Pilcher’s contributions to manhood and to medicine, and believing 
that this unique event presents a rare opportunity for the medical 
profession of Brooklyn to honor itself by a public recognition of its 
most distinguished colleague, do hereby request that the Medical 
Society of the County of Kings appoint a committee of three with 
power to arrange for a suitable celebration of the ‘Lewis sTEPHEN 
PILCHER SEMICENTENNIAL, that this committee be authorized to add 
to its number as many as may be deemed necessary to properly 
represent the various medical interests of this borough.” 


This resolution was adopted by a unanimous 
‘vote, and the committee appointed. 
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Lastly my comrades of U. S. Grant Post of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, having been invited 
to participate in the testimonial dinner contem- 
plated, voted unanimously to do so. 

Thus, formal action was taken by these three 
representative bodies to do me an honor which was 
exceptional in its character, to which I should never 
have dared to aspire,and the consummation of which 
constituted the highest peak to which the floodtide 
of life could reach. 

It was something new in my experience to arrive 
at any object without having to contend vigorously 
for it. My defeat in the effort for the hospital 
appointment in the late seventies has been related; 
the tragical setback to the hopes as to the hospital 
plans of the early eighties has been described and 
the ultimate rejection of all my plans as to ideal 
hospital organization and administration in the 
same hospital after twenty years of unremitting 
assiduous labor for its final successful establish- 
ment has been chronicled. 

In the eighties I had been nominated by the 
founder of the American Surgical Association, Dr. 
Samuel D. Gross, as one of its fellows, but my elec- 
tion at that time had been prevented by a fellow 
Brooklyn surgeon who happened then to be in a 
position of influence in its councils. In 1892 I was 
elected as President of the Medical Society of the 
State of New York, but only after strenuous oppo- 
sition and a most exciting campaign among my fel- 
low members in Brooklyn as to the selection of the 
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candidate. When in 1890 the State Medical 
Examining Board was first instituted by the State 
Legislature, I was a candidate for the Examiner- 
ship in Surgery, but found myself unsuccessful 
when the selection was announced. In 1900 I was 
elected President of the Medical Society of the 
County of Kings, but only after a most active cam- 
paign by my friends which was required to over- 
come the opposition that was organized against me, 
an opposition which at the end of the year when I 
was a candidate for reélection, a customary tribute 
to a faithful official, was successful in defeating me. 
I had no reason therefore to presume upon any 
special degree of regard from my fellows among 
whom through all the years of our association I had 
been more anxious to preserve my independence 
and my personal integrity than to secure their 
regard as a good fellow. 

Now, after all these years to find that in trying 
to be true to myself I had not missed the respect, the 
regard and the friendship of my fellows was a 
satisfaction indeed. 

But close in the wake of the glow of pleasure 
that this discovery had given the wheel of fate was 
bringing to me a cloud of sadness which for the time 
eclipsed all light and shrouded my soul in the deep- 
est gloom. During the days of the holiday week of 
December, 1915, I had been confined to my room, 
and much of the time to my bed by a somewhat 
severe attack of bronchitis. During this illness my 
only daughter, who ever carried with her an atmos- 

19 
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phere radiant with hope and solicitude for my wel- 
fare, had been a comfort to me. My last view of 
her was when, with an expression upon her face of 
the most anxious regard, she had looked into my 
sick room; and then her visits ceased. I was told 
that she too was ill and confined to her room with a 
bronchial attack. As I steadily improved I was 
confidently looking forward to the time when as 
fellow convalescents we should enjoy hours of 
companionship. But one midnight a sharp sum- 
mons roused me from my slumber to come at 
once to her room. Quickly throwing a bath robe 
about my shoulders I hastened to her room to be 
shocked by the sight of my daughter in the article 
of death. Overwhelmed by the too evident calam- 
ity with a cry of agony I threw myself upon 
the bed by her side and clasped her in my arms 
as her spirit took its flight. For such a loss there 
was nothing that fortune or friends could offer to 
mitigate its woe. There had been no preparation 
for it in my mind beforehand. The stroke was like 
a bolt from a clear sky. It is often the case that the 
ties of affection between father and daughter are 
especially strong, and such indeed had been the case 
with us. She had been the apple of my eye, the joy 
of my heart, the pride of my soul, the child of my 
deepest affection. Whose qualities of womanliness 
and motherliness, of mental equipment, of grace 
and beauty of person, had made her a daughter of 
whom any father would have been proud; a mother 
whose qualities should command the imitation of 
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her own daughters, a wife in whose devotion a hus- 
band could rest secure. The balm for all wounded 
hearts which time always brings contains this com- 
fort that the memories of the years during which a 
loving presence continued as a part of our lives still 
remain to us, and as the day steadily grows nearer 
in which we too must pass away, there will be one 
less to mourn for us when we are gone. Who knows 
what of disappointment, or bereavement, or of 
hardship such an early passing away may have 
spared the one who has early gone. 

This bereavement inevitably caused a postpone- 
ment of the proposed Doctorate Semi-Centennial 
celebration, but in May it was revived, and on the 
twelfth of that month, the year being 1916, it 
materialized in a great dinner that was given in my 
honor at the Hotel Bossert in Brooklyn. The occa- 
sion assumed dimensions that were unexpected and 
inexplicable to me. For not only from those whom 
I had looked upon as my personal friends, but also 
from surgeons of eminence in many distant parts of 
the world did testimonials come containing expres- 
sions of esteem appropriate to the occasion. Many 
of these were later printed as a part of the book in 
which were preserved the record of the proceedings 
and addresses which marked that occasion—to one 
especially a peculiar mournful interest attached. It 
came from the battle front in Mesopotamia and did 
not reach me until the following July. Itwas from 
the brilliant English surgeon, Sir Victor Horsley, 
who undeterred by the inferno of 120 degrees in the 
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shade into which his duty had plunged him, snatched 
sufficient time to express his “ appreciation of the 
value of the services I had rendered to surgery.” It 
was but a few days after the date at which his letter 
was written that its author had succumbed to the 
overwhelming conditions in which he was placed 
and had died in the desert of Arabia. When the 
letter at last reached its destination it was a veri- 
table voice from the tomb that carried its salutation. 

In the list of the Honorary Committee of 
Arrangements for the banquet appeared the names 
of eminent citizens of every class, including that of 
the Protestant Episcopal Bishop of the Diocese, and 
eminent clergymen of the Congregational, Jewish, 
Methodist Episcopal, Presbyterian, Reformed 
Dutch and Roman Catholic Churches. To these 
were added that of the United States Senator 
resident in Brooklyn, of the President of the 
Borough, of Justices of the Supreme Court and 
of editors of the daily papers. Among the emi- 
nent surgeons who completed the list were recog- 
nized leaders in the profession in England, 
Scotland, France, Italy, Switzerland and Den- 
mark. ‘The Executive Committee more immedi- 
ately in charge of the arrangements was composed 
of sixty-two prominent and active Brooklyn phy- 
sicians. Crowning the whole was a reception com- 
mittee composed of all the living colleagues who 
have had the honor of being President of the 
Medical Society of the County of Kings. The scope 
and perfection of the arrangements spoke volumes 
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for the interest and ability of the men who had been 
particularly laboring at the centre of affairs, most 
conspicuous among whom was its chairman, Dr. 
William Francis Campbell, and its Secretary, 
Dr. Walter Aikman Sherwood, both of them 
men who had served under me as internes at the 
Seney Hospital. 

The scene which the banquet hall presented on 
the evening of May 12, 1916, was one which might 
well have filled with deepest satisfaction the heart 
of the guest, to honor whom the gathering had 
been called. 

The work of a physician is not usually attended 
with such publicity and blare of trumpets as to elicit 
public acclaim. However deep in the hearts of those 
to whom he has ministered affection for a beloved 
physician may be, their mutual relations have not 
been such as to call out public recognition. For 
which reason, rarely does it occur that any public 
demonstration of esteem is given to a physician how- 
ever great his worth may be. Why then should this 
host of friends be assembled to honor one of their 
own number was a mystery to me. The greater 
number of them were themselves physicians, my 
neighbors, my rivals for popular esteem and service. 
To receive from such a jury such a verdict of 
approval after forty years of strenuous activity 
among them might well be a source of satisfaction. 
I appreciated it with all humility, as a movement 
upon the part of most of them rather to honor the 
ideals of professional life which I had striven to 
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exemplify among them, than as a personal tribute 
to myself. In that spirit I could not fail to enter 
with joy and pride into the evening’s mood. It was 
a feast of Ausculapius that was being observed, and 
for the time it was my privilege to be the High 
Priest of the God! From the standpoint of the 
aspirant for repute and endeavor in the calling of 
medicine that evening was the highpoint of his 
career. The misgivings of the Assistant Surgeon 
General of the Navy expressed forty-four years 
before when the young Past Assistant Surgeon was 
urging the acceptance of his resignation from the 
Naval Service of that day were certainly fully dis- 
pelled as the record of the later years was made up, 
and the surgical leaders of the world united with 
the colleagues of his own environment to crown him 
with the myrtle and the laurel of an honorable and 
successful civil career. 

Three hundred and fifty guests crowded the 
banquet hall; in the gallery was seated my wife sur- 
rounded by her friends to share in the pleasure of 
the hour. From my Alma Mater, the University of 
Michigan, came the Dean of its Medical School, Dr. 
Victor C. Vaughan, to bring its greetings and best 
wishes; from the U. S. Grant Post of the Grand 
Army of the Republic, came its Past Commander 
and Adjutant, Professor William C. Peckham, to 
bring its felicitations; the President of the Société 
Internationale de Chirurgie, Dr. William W. Keen, 
then paid his respects to the Annals of Surgery, 
which he said for forty years had typified the per- 
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sonality of its editor—“ four square to all the winds 
of heaven, accurate, scientific, practical, illustrated 
and illustrious like its Editor,’ to whom he 
expressed admiration and offered heartiest congrat- 
ulations; Dr. William J. Mayo, of Rochester, Minn., 
then spoke of the influence on surgery which had 
been exercised by the guest of the evening. For this, 
and for his personality he brought to him the tribute 
of his highest respect and admiration. The Uni- 
versity of the State of New York in the person of 
its President, the Hon. John H. Finley, Commis- 
sioner of Education for the State, was next repre- 
sented. The Commissioner said that he had come 
more than a thousand miles not only to express his 
personal felicitations, but to express the gratitude 
of the State for what their guest had done in the 
cause of his humane and learned profession, con- 
cluding with the prayer of Sir Thomas Browne as 
expressing his wish for the after days of Doctor 
Pilcher: “ Bless me in this life with but peace of con- 
science, command of my affections, the love of Thy- 
self and my dearest friends. These are, O Lord, 
the humble desires of my most reasonable ambition 
and ali I dare call happiness on earth.” 

The Reverend Doctor S. Parkes Cadman, in 
words that fully justified his reputation as the most 
eloquent divine of the American pulpit today, then 
traced the influences of heredity as displayed in the 
character of the guest of the evening, closing with 
this tribute: “ Observing him as a husband, a father, 
a renowned physician, a soldier, a patriot, a scholar 
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and a gentleman, we honor God in honoring him, 
and we are conscious that whatever leaps to light 
he never shall be shamed.” 

The two addresses which meant the most to me 
that evening were the opening and the closing ones, 
for they were both from the hearts of men with whom 
the close association of an hospital interneship had 
formed ties of teacher and pupil, of senior and 
junior in professional work under conditions that 
always test and bring to light the true charac- 
teristics of a man. Said Dr. William Francis 
Campbell in his introductory remarks: “ Lewis 
Stephen Pilcher has walked among us for fifty 
years, and amid the shifting scenes of time he has 
crystallized a personality that stands for something 
very permanent. When we think of him we recall 
not merely the staunch citizen, the prolific author, 
the great surgeon—he means much more than that 
to us. When we think of Doctor Pilcher, we think 
of integrity and solidity, we think of one who has 
held fast to a great conception of a great profession, 
of one who in every relationship of life has played 
the part of a real man. And so in its deepest sig- 
nificance, this occasion celebrates the supremacy of 
character and the triumph of worth.” 

And then Dr. James P. Warbasse, my quondam 
interne, assistant and colleague, closed the even- 
ing saying: 

“There are no surprises for him who lives a well 
ordered life—who sows seeds is not surprised when 
a harvest comes up—who plants a rose tree and 
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nourishes it in his garden, is not surprised when roses 
bloom. And he who in a life of useful service is true 
to high ideals need not be surprised at the love and 
loyalty of friends. We would not have you believe 
that we esteem you as a being created of different 
clay from ourselves. We are aware that you have 
struggled with the human qualities which are com- 
mon to all of us. There have been occasions when 
you seemed, perhaps, dictatorial, uncompromising, 
assertive, inflexible. But these usually were evi- 
dences of strength, and of the character which domi- 
nates in the name of righteousness. You are loved 
because your hand that is strong is also tender.” 

And then, in the name of all my friends he pre- 
sented me a gold medal which, he said, was but an 
expression of their poor attempt to create for me 
something of enduring significance—of the sub- 
stances which the rust of time does not assail; and 
then he added: 

“* How far you have surpassed our efforts! You 
have wrought for yourself out of the plastic 
material, nobility of your own design, loftiness of 
purpose, fidelity to ideals; and the die is not 
destroyed. You have created an immortality in the 
souls of men which is as enduring as mankind itself, 
transcending that of gold or bronze, imperish- 
able, which fire nor flood may not destroy nor 
time corrupt. 

““ This medal is the expression of our gratitude. 
You have done so much for us! You have given us 
courage when we faltered. You have never aban- 
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doned the search for truth. You have ever taught 
us that the little things should be done as though 
they were great. You have honored the details 
which are the seeds of success. May we be inspired 
to rededicate ourselves to these ideals for which 
you stand. 

“Your precepts have squared with your actions. 
After all, the only things in which we have any 
property rights are our actions. Our thoughts may 
produce no fruit. Friends, fortune, health, reputa- 
tion, may all be swept away. But our actions pre- 
vail against everything. Of them alone it cannot 
be said that we go out of the world naked, for they 
clothe us as a vestment, of which we cannot be dis- 
inherited. And it is upon your actions, upon the 
things that you have done, that we now bestow 
our tribute. 

“In presenting this medal to you, in the name 
of those who are here and in behalf of the countless 
numbers who are not here—an admiring profession 
and a grateful humanity—there goes with it the 
wish that your future years may be as happy as 
your past have been fruitful and glorious.” 

Then the speaker handed to me a massive gold 
medal presenting on the obverse a bas-relief of my 
own portrait,and on the reverse the words “To com- 
memorate fifty years of practice Surgeon, Author, 
Editor, Patriot. 1916” implaced upon a wreath 
of laurel. 

Surely my cup of emotion was filled to the brim 
that night. It was impossible to make adequate 
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acknowledgment of the honor that was paid me. 
My feelings were perhaps best summed up in the 
concluding words of my response, which were 
addressed more particularly to the old comrades of 
the Civil War who were present: 

“We may look back on years saddened by some 
unrealized hopes and expectations, and by remem- 
brances of many dreams that have never come true, 
years, the record of which is punctuated by the 
asterisks that mark the procession of comrades who, 
one by one have dropped by our side during the 
battle of life, nevertheless the evening sky now is 
equally aglow with its own sunset rays. We have 
enjoyed much; we have transformed opportunity 
into accomplishments; we have had experience, 
possession, satisfaction; even in some degree tri- 
umph. We have no illusions, we know that the 
tints of the evening sky are gradually but surely 
fading, but we are content, we have lived!” 

So now there remains with me as the enduring 
evidence of this crowning moment of my profes- 
sional life this golden disk. It is beautiful in itself, 
the work of Keck, one of the best medalists of New 
York. A silver replica of it has been accepted by 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art to be preserved 
in its collection of treasures. It means more to me 
than the garlands of wild olive to the hero of an 
Olympian Game, or the triumph to a Roman Vic- 
tor. The one is the award for a single effort, the 
other for the labor of a campaign, but this is the 
trophy of a lifetime. 
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It shall be transmitted as a talisman to the 
grandson, Lewis Stephen Pilcher, 2nd, who is 
already ambitious to follow in the career of his 
father and grandfather; mayhap in yet future years 
there may be even others of the name who may be 
influenced by it to the virtues which this disk sym- 
bolizes, such indeed would be an immortality of the 
finest quality, which no doubter could gainsay. 
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XV 
A SURGICAL JOURNALIST 
1879-1925 


Mepicat journalism is a creation of the nine- 
teenth century. In Great Britain journals devoted 
to medicine were inaugurated in 1805 by the found- 
ing of the Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Jour- 
nal; in 1823 appeared the first number of the 
London Lancet, “ for the circulation of recent med- 
ical knowledge and for the exposure and correction 
of certain hospital abuses.” It still holds a con- 
spicuous place as a model and influential medical 
Journal. In France the Archives générales de 
médicine began its publication in the same year, 
1823, and is still current. 

In Germany, many and various Archivs, Zeit- 
schriften, and Journals, of a special character, were 
inaugurated by the Archiv fiir medicinische Erfah- 
rung in 1801 and by Langenbeck’s Bibliothek fiir 
die Chirurgie in 1805, but the Deutsche medicinische 
Wochenschrift did not begin its publication until 
1875. At the present moment the Director of the 
Library of the Surgeon General of the U. S. Army, 
reports that more than eight thousand medical 
periodicals have been indexed in that office since 
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1880: “ Nearly every individualized locality in the 
modern world has or has had some medical peri- 
odical (Fielding, Ref. Hdbk. Med. Sci. V, 711).” 
Of the strictly surgical journals Langenbeck’s 
Archiv der klinischen Chirurgie began to appear 
in 1861; the Deutsche Zeitschrift fiir Chirurgie in 
1872; the Revue de Chirurgie in 1881; the British 
Journal of Surgery not until 1913. 

Fielding has given us a statement of the func- 
tion of a medical journal as follows: “ A periodical 
for the diffusion of scientific ideas and innovations 
of value to medicine, and the critical or ethical dis- 
cussion of pertinent sociological movements.” Per- 
haps to this general definition may properly be 
added “to afford a medium for the record of the 
practical application of the knowledge of the day as 
shown in the reported experience of medical and 
surgical practitioners in different localities, and for 
the stimulation of the qualities of observation and 
critical judgment of individual practitioners by the 
publication of reports of their work.” 

A medical journal then may present quite a 
varied repertory embodying the different purposes 
for which it is established; it may properly contain 
original memoirs and studies, reports of experi- 
mental research, clinical reports of cases, abstracts 
and translations of important publications from 
literature, condensed reports of progress, editorial 
comments, correspondence and book reviews, dis- 
cussions of questions of ethics and of legislation, 
methods of individual and of associated work, the 
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promotion of public health, biographies of eminent 
physicians, all matters of living importance, play- 
ing a large part in the life of a free and progres- 
sive profession. 

It could not be otherwise than that the atmos- 
phere and the social conditions of the new Republic 
of the West should early create in the medical 
life of America, medical journals. Thought was 
untrammeled, hope was buoyant, opportunity was 
beckoning, individualism was dominant, the spirit 
of the land was stimulating. 

The physicians of the new Republic could not 
help sharing in the wider development of intel- 
lectual activity and of interest in science and litera- 
ture which was quickening the masses of their 
fellow citizens. They could not fail to recognize 
the call for the establishment of media for the 
expression and record of their own work, their aims, 
their ideas, their results, as well as their theories. 
The era of traditional dogma was at an end, the age 
of progress was being ushered in, to which every 
man was being summoned to contribute. The 
establishment of medical journals was an impor- 
tant factor in promoting that medical thought 
which was to bear fruit in the wonderful transfor- 
mation of medicine that characterized the nine- 
teenth century. 

So it was that as early as 1797, in the city of 
New York, a typical American youth, who had 
graduated from Yale College at the age of fifteen, 
who, although now but twenty-six years of age, had 
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already in addition to his accomplishments as a 
physician, made a name for himself as a poet, a 
playwright, and a naturalist, Elihu Hubbard 
Smith, began the publication of The Medical 
Repository, the first American medical journal. 
He had already been appointed one of the physi- 
cians to the New York Hospital. The prevalence 
of yellow fever in New York at that time engaged 
his special interest. While this malady was raging 
he took into his own home a brother physician who 
had been smitten with this disease, against whom all 
other doors had been shut. Alas! Smith himself also 
quickly thereafter developed the disease so that in 
adjoining rooms the two men lay and died, neither 
aware of the end of the other. Such is the peculiar 
tragic atmosphere, exemplifying the most beautiful 
characteristics of the medical spirit, in which 
American medical journalism had its birth. 

After Smith’s lamented death, the journal which 
he had founded was carried on by his colleagues, 
Samuel L. Mitchell and Edward Miller, for 
twenty-five years. Its publication ceased in 1824. 
During the period between 1800 and 1820, eight 
other medical journals were launched in the United 
States, but all were short lived. Among these was 
the Eclectic Repertory and Analytical Review— 
1810—1821—which will be kept in everlasting mem- 
ory as the medium through which, in 1817, an 
obscure Kentucky surgeon reported the cases of 
ovariotomy which made the name of McDowell 
illustrious. In 1820 appeared the first number of 
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the Philadelphia Journal of the Medical and Physi- 
cal Sciences, which in 1827 assumed the name of the 
American Journal of Medical Sciences, and as a 
quarterly came under the editorship of Dr. Isaac 
Hays, who until his death in 1879, a period of more 
than fifty years, continued to direct it, and made it a 
credit to the medical profession of America, and a 
recognized exponent of everything which was best 
in medical science and practice. During the long 
period of Dr. Isaac Hays’ editorship his journal 
was easily the chief among American medical jour- 
nals, and in the quality of its original memoirs, the 
dignity of its tone and journalistic bearing, exerted 
ever a powerful influence in promoting an interest 
among American physicians in the progress of 
medical science, in the development of its literature 
and in the elevation of the standards of medical life. 
In all things it stood for what was best and most 
praiseworthy in medicine. I never knew Isaac 
Hays personally, but to this day he remains in my 
mind the ideal medical editor, and the journal, as 
edited by him, which as a young man I was accus- 
tomed to consult and to regard as the highest 
authority, still remains my ideal of what a medical 
journal should be. The publication of this journal 
is still contmued as a monthly which occupies a 
recognized high position as devoted chiefly to the 
problems of internal medicine. In point of con- 
tinuous publication it is the oldest of American 
medical journals as well as the oldest medical jour- 
nal in the English language. Its nearest competitor 
20 
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is The Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, which 
began its publication in 1828 and has continued to 
the present moment as the representative journal of 
the New England profession. It would, however, 
be quite justifiable to consider the Boston journal 
as a continuation of the New England Journal of 
Medicine and Surgery, whose publication began in 
1812 and was continued up to 1828. 

Of the many journals which throughout the 
years of the nineteenth century have from time to 
time been inaugurated, in each instance it has been 
largely due to the special aptitude and character- 
istics of some one man that the enterprise has had 
its birth, and as a corollary when that individual 
has lost his interest or died or been incapacitated 
from any cause, the journal has languished and 
died. Of such men, who a century ago displayed 
the “ editorial complex” in a notable degree, may 
especially be mentioned Dr. John Eberle (1787— 
1838) who was active in the starting of three dif- 
ferent journals, each one marking a new point of 
residence and centre of influence by him. These were 
the American Medical Recorder, Philadelphia, 
1818; the Western Medical Gazette, Cincinnati, 
1830, and the Transylvania Medical Journal, 
Lexington, Ky., 1838. The appearance of the first 
number of this last mentioned journal was synchro- 
nous with his death. The successful establishment 
as a weekly journal in New York City of the 
Medical Record in 1866 was due to the personal 
qualities of Dr. George F. Shrady, its first editor, 
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who continued to inspire and direct its pages for 
forty-one years, when death removed him. Con- 
temporaneous with Shrady was his neighbor, Frank 
P. Foster, who assumed the editorship of the New 
York Medical Journal in 1880, in which he con- 
tinued his labors for thirty-one years, dying at his 
work in 1911. Shrady had died four years before 
Foster. Both these men by reason of their recog- 
nized scholarship, critical acumen, professional 
sympathies and energy of character made their 
journals influential organs of professional opinion. 
Meanwhile in Philadelphia the Medical News and 
the Philadelphia Medical Journal had been pub- 
lished as weekly periodicals until they were con- 
solidated with the New York Medical Journal 
in 1906. Some years after the death of Foster 
this combined journal also absorbed the Medical 
Record and was changed to a semi-monthly period- 
ical under the able editorship of Dr. Thomas L. 
Stedman. The fact in the world of medical jour- 
nalism which more than anything else influenced 
the character and success of the medical journals 
of America was the establishment in 1883, with its 
office of publication in Chicago, of the Journal of 
the American Medical Association, which at once 
assumed a dominating place among the weekly 
medical journals of the land. It satisfied better 
than any other publication the needs and desires of 
the mass of physicians. The admirable organization 
of the Association in which every reputable physi- 
cian of the country was embraced, ensured it a 
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financial support and a never failing source of 
contributions that gave it a great advantage over 
any competitor in the same field. It at once 
became the recognized organ and representative of 
the medical profession of North America. ‘The 
Medical News was the first to retire from the field 
of weekly journalism; as long as Shrady and Foster 
lived, the journals edited by them maintained their 
hold, but after their death the losing fight for 
patronage, as compared with their more lusty 
Chicago colleague soon compelled the consolidation 
of their work and the substitution of bi-weekly for 
weekly publication. 

Meanwhile the appearance in many States of 
monthly medical journals as the organs of the State 
medical societies, allied with the American Medical 
Association, has added a new, influential and valu- 
able element to the status of medical journalism in 
the United States. 

This survey of some of the elements in the 
development of medical journals in this country 
has been given for the purpose of making a proper 
background in which to place the account of my 
own entrance into a section of that field, the one 
occupied by surgery as a specialty. 

In October, 1846, in the operating theatre of the 
Massachusetts General Hospital in Boston, Dr. 
William T. G. Morton first demonstrated the pos- 
sibility by the inhalation of the vapor of sulphuric 
ether of performing a serious surgical operation 
without any pain being felt by the person under- 
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going the operation. It is a singular fact that since 
that wonderful moment, while many other agents 
have been found to possess similar anesthetic prop- 
erties, this agent then first used, the vapor of sul- 
phuric ether, although more than seventy-five years 
have elapsed, still remains the one most generally 
used as the safest and most reliable for securing 
general anesthesia. From that moment pain had 
been abolished from the necessities of surgery. The 
merciless knife had been transformed into a merci- 
ful messenger, bringing relief and hope and faith 
into a region of pain and despair into which few had 
been willing to venture. The operating surgeon 
in that first case was Dr. John Collins Warren. 
Years later, conducted by his son, Dr. John Collins 
Warren also, it was my privilege to visit the old 
operating room in that hospital, still maintained in 
the same condition, with the same furniture which 
was there when this marvellous demonstration was 
made, even the very same sponge which was sat- 
urated with ether to place over the nostrils of the 
patient had been preserved and was shown with 
proper pride. 

It will ke noted that it was but little more than a 
year after my own birth that Ether Anesthesia was 
born into the world. If the newborn babe in the 
Michigan parsonage was to become a surgeon, 
surely it was under a lucky star that his horoscope 
was cast. 

When, in March, 1866, the diploma of Doctor 
in Medicine was conferred upon me by the Uni- 
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versity of Michigan, a surgeon in Glasgow was 
beginning his experiments as to the possibility of 
preventing the septic contamination of wounds, the 
results of which he was, in the following year to 
publish to the world in the Lancet, his first observa- 
tions on what he called the “ antiseptic system of 
surgery.” So my second birth, my birth into the 
medical profession, was synchronous with the birth 
of a surgical truth that was to revolutionize surgery 
and to make possible its extension into regions never 
before dreamed of, and to secure triumphs unparal- 
leled for the relief of the ills of men. In after years 
it was my privilege also to follow Joseph Lister in 
his wards in Kings College Hospital of London, 
and to see him at work in the operating theatre. 
More than this his favorite pupil, William Watson 
Cheyne, for many years lent the lustre of his name 
to the list of collaborating editors of the journal of 
surgery which I had founded. 

It was a wonderful heritage that I found await- 
ing me when in 1872 I entered upon my life work in 
the city of Brooklyn, it was nothing else than sur- 
gery under anesthesia, protected by antisepsis! 
Throughout the “seventies” the claims of anti- 
sepsis, based upon the bacterial origin of wound 
disturbances, were the subjects of active discussion; 
the demonstration of their truth became constantly 
more positive, and their translation into successful 
surgery more and more habitual and general. Old 
ideas and teachings had to be abandoned, while new 
fields of effort were invaded. A new, greater, wider 
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surgery was being created and its accomplishments 
had to be recorded. Stirred by the new activity in 
the surgical world and filled with the new teachings 
that were being advanced a number of my younger 
colleagues and neighbors united with me in the 
beginning of 1878 to form a club “ for the promo- 
tion of the practical study of Anatomy and Surgery 
by the maintenance of proper rooms for the pur- 
suit of such studies; by the formation of a museum; 
by the accumulation of a library; by lectures and 
demonstrations, and by stated meetings for the dis- 
cussion of subjects pertaining to that special field.” 
I was elected the President and George R. Fowler 
the Secretary. This was the Brooklyn Anatomical 
and Surgical Society which for a number of years 
maintained a vigorous life. Its transactions for the 
first year were published in the monthly journal of 
“Proceedings”’ of the Kings County Medical 
Society, the pages from which were gathered 
together at the end of a year to make a thin octavo 
volume of 102 pages, which constitutes Vol. 1 of the 
Annals of the Anatomical and Surgical Soctety, a 
book which is now exceedingly rare. 

At the opening in 1880 of the second year of 
the existence of this club, the material presented 
before it had become such as to awaken in the minds 
of its members the idea of its publication in the 
shape of a separate monthly journal. Arrange- 
ments for the publication of such a journal 
under the name of Annals of the Anatomical 
and Surgical Society were made with Putnam’s 
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Sons, the publishers of New York City. Dr. Charles 
Jewett was named as the editor of this journal, 
the first number of which, containing forty pages 
of matter, was widely mailed, January 1, 1880. 
Each month thereafter, the journal appeared with 
regularity. The sum of the year’s output formed 
the second volume of the Annals of the Anatomical 
and Surgical Society, an impressive book of 515 
large octavo pages. At the end of this year it was 
thought best that the club as a corporation should 
not be responsible for the expenses of such a publi- 
cation, and it was accordingly taken over as a prop- 
erty by Lewis S. Pilcher and George R. Fowler 
and its name slightly altered to that of Annals of 
Anatomy and Surgery. In the plans for the 
development of the periodical to justify its name, 
the collaboration of prominent men in other cities 
was sought, as the result of which the later issues of 
that year bore also on their title page the names of 
Newton M. Shaffer, of New York; Osear H. Allis, 
of Philadelphia; Henry O. Marcy, of Boston; 
William H. Mastin, of Mobile, and James EK. 
Pilcher, of Brooklyn, and through the book selling 
firm of Gustav E. Stechert, of New York, agencies 
for the circulation of the periodical were established 
with firms in London, Paris, Berlin and Vienna. 
Each monthly issue consisted of 48 pages of text. 
To attend to the many details of the publication 
of such a journal, especially those relating to sub- 
scribers, advertisers, printers and circulation, we 
were fortunate to have the sympathetic and enthu- 
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siastic assistance of Dr. James E. Pilcher, who had 
recently been graduated in medicine and had still 
leisure as well as aptitude to do this work of practi- 
cal journalism. Indeed it is proper to say that 
during the three years of the eminently successful 
progress of the Annals of Anatomy and Surgery, 
the business and typographical features of its main- 
tenance depended largely upon the intelligent and 
unremitting labors of Doctor James. During the 
years of 1881, ’82 and ’83 the Annals appeared with 
regularity and its contents were of a high order of 
scientific merit. In 1882, the name of Dr. Roswell 
Park, then of Chicago, was added to the list of col- 
laborating editors. An interesting and attractive 
feature of the journal from the first issue in 1880 
was a series of articles by George Jackson Fisher, 
of Sing Sing, N. Y., entitled, “Sketches of the 
Lives, Times and Works of the Old Masters of 
Anatomy and Surgery.” With the advent of the 
year 1884, however, new conditions confronted the 
ambitious young journal. Dr. James Pilcher had 
been appointed a medical officer in the United 
States Army and had gone to join his post in the 
Northwest. Dr. Lewis Pilcher was on the eve of 
departure for a somewhat prolonged sojourn in 
Europe in accordance with his plans for the 
development of the Seney Hospital work, as has 
been related in a preceding chapter. Dr. George 
R. Fowler, too, was preparing to go abroad and 
looked forward to joining Dr. Lewis Pilcher in 
Europe. The issue of the Annals of Anatomy and 
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Surgery for January, 1884, was, however, already 
in type. It was mailed as usual, but with it went 
the announcement that with that number the pub- 
lication of the journal was indefinitely suspended. 
When I sailed for Hamburg later in January, I 
had no thought of ever again entering the field of 
medical journalism. Some of the circumstances 
attending my arrival in New York in the following 
May have been related in Chapter XII. When on 
my return I reached my own house I was told 
that only the day before a gentleman from St. Louis 
had called there seeking me and that he was to 
return the following day. On the morrow, May 13, 
1884, he did return and proved to be Mr. James 
H. Chambers of St. Louis, the publisher of The 
Weekly Medical Review. His errand was to dis- 
cuss with me the practicability of the founding in 
America of a strictly surgical journal, of a high 
class. Upon inquiry he told me that he had been 
advised to see me by Drs. Nicholas Senn and 
Roswell Park, who were both much interested 
in the possibilities of the proposed journal. Mr. 
Chambers had evidently been much impressed 
by the advice of these western colleagues and 
was ready to accept any terms that I might stipulate 
if I would undertake the editorial directorship of 
the journal. Such a proposition, although entirely 
unexpected, was very agreeable to me. While I 
had been in London, but a few days before, din- 
ing with a London surgeon, Charles B. Keetley, 
the subject of a possible international surgical 
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journal had been broached, but the idea then 
seemed to us a dream that might be realized 
only at some time in the distant future. Now here 
was a flat proposition from a hard-headed acute 
business man, who practically proposed to fully 
assume all the responsibilities, labors and expenses 
of publishing such a periodical, while absolute con- 
trol of the scientific contents of the journal and cen- 
sorship of the advertising pages were guaranteed 
tome. After suitable time for reflection and dis- 
cussion between Mr. Chambers and myself, an 
agreement was reached and a contract was made 
under which the ANNALS OF SURGERY was 
to be edited and published. The first number bore 
the date of January, 1885. For forty years since 
that date the journal has continued to appear with- 
out intermission; twice during that time the pro- 
prietorship has changed, but under the original 
contract unchanged the editing of its contents has 
gone on under the same personal direction with 
which its first number was prepared. I do not think 
that Mr. Chambers found his new surgical journal 
as profitable a venture as he had expected to make it. 
The strict censorship of its advertising pages which 
his inexorable editor exercised, must have lessened 
much the anticipated receipts from that source, 
while the high scientific standard up to which the 
pages of the journal proper were made to conform, 
must have restricted the number of readers whom it 
would attract. As visualized by its editor, such a 
periodical could not be a very popular one. At that 
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date the number of surgeons, as distinguished from 
general practitioners, was not very great, although 
their number was constantly increasing. As hos- 
pitals multiplied and the domain of surgical effort 
was constantly being extended, the number of able 
workers in the surgical field was correspondingly 
increasing and the material worthy of being recorded 
was constantly gaining greater output. It should 
be stated that notwithstanding the editor’s censor- 
ship, the publisher always lived up to his original 
contract with me and that throughout the entire 
period of our relations with each other, the utmost 
harmony was maintained between us. To edit a 
journal in Brooklyn and to publish it in St. Louis 
seemed somewhat odd, and had at times its incon- 
veniences, but these were never serious. When the 
office of publication was transferred to Philadel- 
phia, editor and publisher were much nearer 
together so that ready personal conference was 
easily obtainable, but the exchange of copy and of 
proof still continued to be done by mail. It speaks 
well for the perfection of the postal arrangements 
of our country that during this whole long period 
of time the delay, going astray or loss of any manu- 
script or proof has never occurred. 

The office of publication continued in St. Louis 
for seven years. With the January issue of 1892 
the imprint of the University of Pennsylvania 
Press, of Philadelphia, was substituted for that of 
James H. Chambers, of St. Louis. To the number 
of editors was added the name of J. William White, 
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of Philadelphia, and in place of Charles B. Keetley 
of London, appeared the names of Frederick 
Treves, of London, and William Macewen, of 
Glasgow. The removal of Mr. Keetley’s name from 
the title page of the Annals of Surgery was a mat- 
ter of regret to me, but I recognized the propriety 
of a preference being exercised by those who had 
become the proprietors of the journal, especially 
as their choice was eminently agreeable to me. 

Mr. Keetley continued to be a friend to the 
Annals and a personal correspondent up to the time 
of his death. He died in December, 1909, from 
heart failure at the age of sixty-two. The first 
paper in the first number of the Annals was from 
his pen. When the fiftieth volume of the Annals 
was completed in 1909 the last original memoir that 
it presented was also from his pen. I find on look- 
ing over the years of his active relations to the 
Annals that twenty-five titles appear credited to 
him in the index. He took a special interest in the 
organization of the department of the journal 
known as the “Index of Surgical Progress,” a 
department which was of importance during the 
early years of publication as supplementing the 
dearth of original memoirs. He enlisted the codp- 
eration in this work of a goodly number of the 
younger surgeons of Great Britain. I first made his 
acquaintance in 1878 when I met him in the Out- 
patient Department of Saint Bartholomew’s Hos- 
pital, in London. The last occasion that I saw Mr. 
Keetley was in October, 1908, when I spent an 
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afternoon with him at the West London Hospital, 
a few months more than thirty years after our first 
meeting. He was a skillful, progressive and bold 
surgeon, a man of wide interests, generous, self- 
sacrificing and tenacious, restless, earnest and open- 
minded. I found him a true and constant friend, a 
sympathetic, laborious and helpful colleague. 

Dr. J. William White’s services to the Annals 
of Surgery were of importance. It was through his 
initiative that the University of Pennsylvania Press 
acquired the journal and transferred its place of 
publication to Philadelphia. It was through his 
personal acquaintance with Frederick Treves and 
Watson Cheyne that those great surgical leaders 
were added to the list of collaborators in the work of 
the Annals. He was ever on the watch to foster the 
welfare of the journal. Up to the time of his death 
in 1916, he retained his interest in it. 

The relation of Mr. Treves to the journal con- 
tinued for a number of years. He was succeeded 
as the London collaborator in 1896 by Mr. W. H. 
A. Jacobson, who ever displayed a deep interest in 
the journal until his retirement from active surgi- 
cal labor on account of ill health in 1903, when 
Mr. W. Watson Cheyne consented to take his place. 
The name of Sir Watson Cheyne continued in the 
list of collaborators for twenty years until 1922, 
when he retired from active work asa surgeon. Mr. 
W. Sampson Handley is now the representative 
of London surgeons upon the editorial staff of the 
Annals of Surgery. While no very great share in 
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the details of the work of the journal was expected 
from these collaborators, nevertheless the willing- 
ness of men of such recognized eminence in the 
profession of surgery to permit their names to be 
associated with it was an evidence of their interest 
in its aims, their satisfaction with the manner in 
which it was being conducted, and was a guarantee 
to the craft of surgeons everywhere as to the 
high quality and character of the publication. Sir 
William Macewen—venerabile et clarissime nomen 
—for thirty years unti! his death in March, 1924, 
consistently supported the Annals of Surgery by 
his counsel and the weight of his influence as the 
most eminent of the surgical philosophers of Great 
Britain. I have always counted it a great honor 
that such men have been willing to support me for 
so long a period in efforts to create and maintain a 
surgical journal of the highest standards. 

In the spring of 1897 the Annals of Surgery 
was acquired by the great publishing house of 
Philadelphia, the J. B. Lippincott Company, and 
the first number of the twenty-sixth volume, July, 
1897, bore the imprint of that firm. ‘The journal 
was no longer an experiment of uncertain viability. 
It had obtained a place among the recognized 
journals of the first class in the literature of medi- 
cine, and behind it henceforth was now to be a 
hundred years of publishing experience and the 
capital of one of the great publishing firms of the 
land. The new proprietors were satisfied to keep 
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the old editors. The aims and standards that had 
marked the history of the journal from its begin- 
ning were fully shared by the ultimate publishers 
and an entente cordiale established between com- 
posing rooms, counting house and editorial desk 
that has grown stronger and more satisfactory, if 
possible, with the lapse of years. I would like to 
believe that the words in praise of this child of my 
creation which are often spoken to me were to be 
accepted at their face value. Certainly the labors 
of so many years have brought to me many expres- 
sions of esteem and appreciation which are most 
valued. As an editor, I have not yet reached the 
tale of years that Isaac Hays could count before he 
laid down the editorial pen, but if I count also the 
four years given to the Annals of Anatomy and 
Surgery, I have already exceeded the length of 
service of Shrady, and in any event can plume 
myself by length of service upon having become the 
Dean of the living Medical Editors of America, 
possibly of the World! As I look upon the long 
series of bulky volumes, that fill the accumulating 
shelves of my library I am amazed at the work that 
has been accomplished. The original monthly out- 
put of 96 pages has been increased to 160 pages, 
each page of the present day, moreover, con- 
taining nearly three times as much matter as did 
those of the first issue. And all this but a partial 
record of the surgical progress of the years that 
have passed. Day by day the work has gone on 
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interspersed with a multitude of other duties and 
labors that each day has brought to light. Nearly 
every line of all these volumes has passed under my 
own eye; has been coilected, often extensively 
edited and always prepared for the compositor, 
final proofs read and the completed making up into 
monthly numbers decided upon by myself, for such 
is the duty of an editor. But the work has been an 
enjoyable one. It has been rendered possible, even 
easy, by system and habit and aptitude. As an 
active surgeon it has kept me to an unusual degree 
au courant with the work of my fellows; it has 
brought me into personal acquaintance with the 
active workers of my profession, and when each 
completed monthly issue finally comes to my table, 
it brings with it a sense of satisfaction with good 
work accomplished that is ample reward for much 
of tedious labor in the previous preparation. The 
establishment of such a publication as the Annals 
of Surgery was the natural outcome of the new con- 
ditions in surgery that had begun to engage the 
attention of surgeons in the seventies and eighties 
of the nineteenth century. The whole field of 
surgery was undergoing revision; new avenues were 
constantly being opened; what was to be the end 
did not yet appear, but it was important that special 
media for the presentation and diffusion of knowl- 
edge as to the progress of events should be created. 
It was at that period that special associations of 
surgeons began to be formed in the United States. 
21 
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Fathered by Samuel D. Gross, the American Sur- 
gical Association was formed in 1880, and at about 
the same time,.under the leadership of Henry B. 
Sands, the New York Surgical Society came into 
existence. The formation of the Anatomical and 
Surgical Club of Brooklyn in 1879 has already been 
chronicled. It gave place to the Brooklyn Surgical 
Society in 1888. The Philadelphia Academy of 
Surgeons also began its work in the ’80’s. The June 
issue of the Annals of Surgery of 1893 contained 
the first report published of the Transactions of 
that Academy, inaugurating the regular publica- 
tion of its proceedings in the Annals, which has con- 
tinued without intermission to the present time. 
The regular publication of the proceedings of the 
New York Surgical Society was also begun in the 
same number and likewise has been maintained 
without a break from that time to the present. 
Many of the memoirs presented at the annual meet- 
ings of the American Surgical Association also 
began to appear in the pages of the Annals at this 
time. With increasing numbers such papers have 
continued to appear in subsequent years until now 
a large proportion of all the papers presented to 
the Society find a wide and early dissemination in 
the largely circulated journal as well as preserva- 
tion in the annual volume of Transactions printed 
by the Association. Thus from the scientific stand- 
point it has come to pass that in the course of years, 
the three great surgical societies of the United 
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States, viz.: the American Association, the New 
York Society and the Philadelphia Academy have 
come to stand behind the Annals of Surgery. Of 
equal importance also has been the steady support 
of the Mayo Clinic of Rochester, Minn. The 
earliest papers recording the work of the surgeons 
of that clinic began to appear in 1893. The extra- 
ordinary and admirable development of the work 
of Doctors W. J. and C. H. Mayo in this clinic, 
which has since taken place, has been chronicled by 
a noteworthy succession of important reports and 
studies which with steadily increasing frequency 
since that time have been published through the 
Annals of Surgery. 

In the growth of surgical endeavor which has 
marked the period beginning with the experiments 
of Joseph Lister in 1866 the multiplication of 
media through which new surgical ideas could be 
disseminated, new triumphs chronicled and new 
methods and results criticised has been amazing. 
One of the great pleasures of the evening of a long 
professional career is to recall the gradual growth 
of all the agencies which make the present moment 
so illustrious, so productive, so prophetic of a 
greater future. 

When the first number of the Annals of Sur- 
gery was put in the mails in the last week of Decem- 
ber, 1884, there was no other purely surgical journal 
printed in the English tongue. German surgery 
had for years been represented by able and impor- 
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tant periodicals, some of which have been noted in 
the earlier paragraphs of this chapter. France had 
only a short time before made a beginning to worth- 
ily chronicle the work of its surgeons. During the 
years that have passed since, there have come to 
the table of the Annals of Surgery a succession of 
surgical journals in many languages and especially 
in the English, French and German languages, 
which reflect ably the progress in the minds of men 
and in the recognized activities of the world, which 
surgical science and practice has made and is 
making. 'The multiplication of hospitals and the 
improvement in the quality of their work, and 
especially the preponderance of surgical work in all 
hospitals, has been a very marked characteristic of 
this period. The formation of purely surgical socie- 
ties has been a third most interesting and instruc- 
tive development. Every large city has its surgical 
society; every surgical specialty has its special 
society; special sections of the country’s area have 
been made the occasion for the formation of sec- 
tional surgical societies. To regulate and to inspire 
the highest possible tone in all this welter of eager 
progress and change a great College of American 
Surgeons has been organized which even aspires in 
its plans to stretch out beyond the confines of 
the United States and become Pan-American in 
its scope. 

Surely, surgery has come into its own in these 
first years of the twentieth century. 
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In the midst of all this luxuriance of growth 
and kaleidoscopic quality of change, the Annals of 
Surgery has been kept on a steady course as “A 
Monthly Review of Surgical Science and Practice.” 
Its progress has been described in the preceding 
paragraphs. A single hand has guided it from the 
first to the present time by which a continuity and 
symmetry of policy and standards has been ensured. 


XVI 


EARLY CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
SURGICAL LITERATURE 


1871-1878 


I HAVE just been re-reading the first contribu- 
tions from my pen which were published in a med- 
ical journal. These appeared in the Michigan 
University Medical Journal in 1871, and chronicled 
hospital observations, made while I was yet in the 
United States Navy. One of these papers was a 
study of Cerebral Apoplexy; prompted by two 
cases under my care which were quite carefully 
studied by me. I supplemented these, however, by 
a large number of cases, reports of which I was per- 
mitted to examine in the records of the New York 
Hospital and the Kings County Hospital. I started 
in also to make use of the records of the Bellevue 
Hospital, and for this purpose began to search the 
post-mortem examination books of that hospital kept 
in the city morgue. Knowing that these were pub- 
lic property I applied myself to them without ask- 
ing anyone’s permission, and was thus employed one 
afternoon in the fall of 1870 when an official, whom 


I afterwards learned was Doctor Janeway, the path- 
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ologist, coming inte the room, rebuked me strongly 
for my presumption and forbade me from continu- 
ing my work there. I had gone to work in the wrong 
way. I have no doubt but that if I had approached 
the Doctor beforehand that he would have inter- 
ested himself in my project and would have aided 
it in every way possible. I was, however, so much 
put out by his tone and manner at the time, that I 
abandoned the morgue in disgust. I have always, 
however, in connection with this first attempt of 
mine to enter into medical journalism, remembered 
with gratitude the kindness of the librarian of the 
New York Hospital, Doctor Vandervoort, in help- 
ing me to ransack the files of that hospital which 
were in his care. As it was, I gathered more or less 
complete accounts of 156 fatal cases of cerebral apo- 
plexy from these sources, in addition to the two 
cases of my own with which I began my study. As 
is very apt to be the case the publishing of this ini- 
tial paper was of more value to me personally than 
as a contribution to medical literature. Its compo- 
sition developed and strengthened the tendency to 
careful clinical observation and record, and its pub- 
lication encouraged its author to similar efforts in 
the future. Here is the very important and useful 
field which the local medical journal supplies. Such 
a journal always stimulates minds among its imme- 
diate local supporters to greater professional activ- 
ity, to more careful observation and fuller record of 
the phenomena of disease, and to take a broader 
view of the physician’s function. That there has 
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occurred so wonderful an expansion in the number 
of medical journals as has been recorded in the pre- 
vious chapter, to my mind is a most encouraging 
fact in the professional life of the age. 

An account of the yellow fever which appeared 
on board the United States Frigate Saratoga in 
1869, had been written by me shortly after my 
recovery from the fever and had been printed by the 
Navy Department in a volume of Medical Essays 
which it issued in 1871. 

Of the various attempts at medical authorship 
which followed these first essays it would be tedious 
and useless to write in detail. They led up to the 
establishment of the Annals of Anatomy and Sur- 
gery in 1881 and later to the Annals of Surgery, 
the circumstances attending which have been nar- 
rated in the preceding chapter. ‘There were, how- 
ever, two subjects which occupied my attention 
during the pre-Annals days from 1872 to 1882, while 
the struggle to gain a foothold was severe, of which 
some mention ought to be made since they were 
really important elements in my professional devel- 
opment and have some general relation to the sur= 
gical conditions of that period. 'The two themes 
were membranous croup with special reference to 
tracheotomy for its relief, and fractures of the lower 
end of the radius. 

During the seventies of the last century diph- 
theria was very prevalent in Brooklyn. With a 
population of less than 500,000 the number of deaths 
annually from diphtheria,which in 1870 was reported 
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as 109, had by 1875 increased to 965. At that time, 
however, the diphtheritic nature of membranous 
croup had not become generally recognized so that 
croup was reported as a distinct cause of death. Of 
such cases the records show 201 in 1870, increasing 
to 424 in 1875. That a change in the attitude of phy- 
sicians as to the relation between membranous croup 
and diphtheria was beginning to prevail, is indicated 
by the fact that while in 1870 only twenty-nine 
deaths had been certified as due to diphtheritic 
croup, in 1875 the number had increased to 164! 
The truth being that with rare exceptions every case 
of so-called membranous croup was a case of diph- 
theritic exudate within the larynx. The disease was 
generally fatal and its progress to its tragic end was 
rapid. Young children were the most frequent sub- 
jects of the disease and the mortality among them 
was practically 100 per cent. Of 2301 records of 
death from croup among children less than five 
years of age that I personally examined, 22 had 
died within twelve hours from the appearance of the 
first noticeable symptoms of the affection, 159 
within twenty-four hours, and 57 per cent. of the 
whole number within three days. By the bedside of 
children so stricken physicians stood confessedly 
powerless. A forlorn hope alone remained: the 
opening of the windpipe (trachea) through an 
incision in the neck, and the establishment and 
maintenance of an artificial inlet for air to the lungs 
until such time as the diphtheritic masses that . 
filled the larynx should liquefy, separate, and 
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be expelled. Nor up to that time had the 
results obtained by this procedure brought much 
hope. In response to a questionnaire which I 
addressed at that time to prominent surgeons of 
Brooklyn, I received thirty-five replies, with reports 
of 116 such operations for the relief of croup. In 
twenty-one instances recovery had been secured; in 
ninety-five death had not been averted. Even such 
a result, twenty per cent. of recoveries, was, how- 
ever, a gratifying showing in a condition otherwise 
hopeless. In my own experience out of three cases 
of diphtheritic croup in which, previous to January 
1, 1877, I had opened the trachea (the operation 
known as tracheotomy) one had happily been con- 
ducted to recovery, a result sufficiently good to 
encourage further like efforts in cases otherwise 
hopeless. An immediate sequel was to awaken in 
me an interest in the whole subject of diphtheria 
which was quickened the more by the fact that my 
own eldest child, then a boy six years of age, as the 
immediate result of his first attendance at school, 
developed diphtheria of so severe a type that his life 
hung in the balance for days. Fortunately the exu: 
date did not spread to the larynx in his case and the 
question of operative relief did not have to be con- 
sidered. In my interest and zeal I undertook to 
make a thorough survey as to the incidence of mem- 
branous croup throughout the city of Brooklyn for 
which purpose the records of the Board of Health 
might serve as the basis, especially as it was 
acknowledged that practically all the cases of that 
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disease quickly appeared among the certificates of 
death in its archives. The Board of Health, on my 
application, placed its records at my disposal and 
the successive Registrars of Vital Statistics, Doc- 
tors James Watt and Francis H. Stuart, gave their 
cordial favor to my efforts, which involved the special 
examination of all the certificates of death that 
were filed during the years 1870 to 1876 inclusive. 
When the work was concluded I found that I had 
inspected over 80,000 such certificates, from among 
which I had gathered 2769 records in which death 
was attributed to “ Croup ”’, an abstract of every 
one of which I had made. The late afternoon hours 
for many weeks during the autumn of 1876 and the 
winter of 1877 were spent by me in making this sur- 
vey. At home I had provided a large street map of 
Brooklyn upon which each evening I would indicate 
by a smali black square the exact location of each 
fatal case of croup that my afternoon’s quest had 
brought to light. The completed map showed most 
strikingly that a number of “ croup centres ”’ existed 
in the city where that disease was always especially 
rife. These were crowded tenement districts in 
low-lying, poorly drained localities, where amidst 
overcrowded and vicious conditions poorly-nour- 
ished children swarmed. It was singular also to note 
how many different designations for the same con- 
dition the certificates filed by various physicians 
presented. Twenty-nine different designations were 
identified by me, including almost every conceivable 
variation of nomenclature, running the gamut from 
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simply crowp to angina membranacea trachealis! In 
not one instance, however, was the real and proper 
designation used, viz.: laryngeal diphtheria, or 
diphtheritic laryngitis. In starting out on my sur- 
vey the chief purpose in my mind was to collect all 
the facts ascertainable bearing upon the disease 
commonly known as “ membranous croup ”’, which 
at the time was alarmingly prevalent in the city, 
and within a few years had risen from the eleventh 
to the fifth place among the causes of death in the 
city. From this study I arose with the profound 
conviction that it was a virulent phase of diphtheria 
that I had been studying, a conclusion which all sub- 
sequent additions to knowledge from whatever 
angle obtained have confirmed. 

Many years since the term croup disappeared 
from the list of causes of death accepted by the 
Board of Health of New York City, the cases for- 
merly thus labelled having been swallowed up in the 
general term diphtheria, while the rare instances of 
acute inflammatory occlusion of the glottis are listed 
as instances of acute laryngeal inflammation. 

These studies were made the subject of a paper 
which I read before the Medical Society of the 
County of Kings, April 17, 1877. This was printed 
in the proceedings of that society the following 
month, and was an important factor in securing for 
me that professional recognition which my ambition 
craved. One other important practical conclusion 
which my studies emphasized was the importance of 
the early resort to tracheotomy in all cases in which 
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ease of breathing began to become noticeably 
embarrassed in inflammatory and exudative diseases 
of the larynx especially in children. 

It was not until 1894, seventeen years later, that 
the possibilities in the treatment of diphtheria by an 
antitoxin were demonstrated to the acceptance of 
the medical world, and the treatment of that disease 
in all its forms entered into an entirely new phase. 
Six years earlier, in 1888, Dr. Joseph O’ Dwyer, of 
New York City, had, however, published the details 
of “ fifty-six cases of croup treated by intubation of 
the larynx ”, in which he advocated that procedure 
as a substitute for the operation of tracheotomy. 
This was hailed with pleasure by many, although in 
the opinion of some judicious surgeons less fully and 
adequately answering the indications of the condi- 
tion than did the bloody operation of tracheotomy. 
The great thing in its favor was that it would be 
accepted earlier and more readily by parents than 
the apparently more formidable surgical operation 
and in many cases possibly prevent the development 
of the exhaustion and extreme blood poisoning 
which rapidly developed in unrelieved cases. When, 
however, the wonderful effects of antitoxin to 
neutralize the diphtheritic poison were demon- 
strated then the problem was happily solved. Intu- 
bation plus antitoxin so fully and frequently 
brought relief that there remained no further need 
for tracheotomy, with the result that since 1894 the 
opening of the trachea by external incision for the 
relief of diphtheritic laryngitis is one of the rarest 
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of surgical procedures. The last operation of the 
kind that I myself did was in May, 1894. My first 
operation was done in March, 1876. During this 
period of eighteen years, which might well be termed 
the era of tracheotomy in the treatment of diph- 
theria, I had operated in seventy-one cases and in 
twenty-two of these children had been rewarded by 
the recovery of the child, that is to say the recoveries 
in my whole series of cases were thirty-one per cent. 
of the total operated upon. 

In no department of surgical work does the 
tragic element enter more frequently or more strik- 
ingly than in this which I have been describing. 
Naturally in most cases the surgeon is called in only 
when all other hope has been abandoned, and when 
he arrives, the utmost haste must be used if his work 
is to be of any avail. Too often the child is already 
insensible and in its last gasp. Every resource of 
rapidity of action and imperturbability of mind in 
the face of despair and of threatening disaster is 
required of him. Often apparent death will have 
supervened before the life-giving opening can be 
completed, and after this has been accomplished 
only by persistent and skillful effort at artificial res- 
piration is the little patient at last resuscitated. The 
region through which the knife must pass is often 
covered by an irregular plexus of veins, swollen 
greatly by the unavailing struggles to breathe that 
attend the disease, and too often the opening in the 
windpipe, which he makes for the ingress of air, 
permits an inrush of blood that threatens to drown 
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his patient on the instant. In many cases the wind- 
pipe when opened is found filled with pultaceous 
diphtheritic material and membranous shreds which 
are at once violently expelled through the new 
opening, bespattering the face and clothing of the 
surgeon, exposing him to dangers of infection 
against which only a possible natural immunity 
guardshim. Truly a surgical apprenticeship served 
amid such scenes is a supreme test for qualifications 
as a master surgeon. 

My work in this line of effort was not done in 
any hospital operating room with all its aids and 
assistants, but in the homes of the children, fre- 
quently after midnight with the child placed upon 
the dining-table, or the top of a sewing machine, or 
upon the closed lid of a stationary washtub, by the 
light of candles and lamps held by uncertain hands. 
To fit myself for such emergencies I devised certain 
automatic instruments that might take the place of 
an assistant, which instruments made a part of the 
operating kit which I had always ready for that 
work. I made many dissections of the anterior 
median region of the neck, and studied deeply the 
literature of the subject. I reflected much also on 
the after-treatment of such cases. My reward was a 
larger proportion of ultimate recoveries than could 
be claimed by any other of my surgical colleagues. 

During these years I published a number of 
memoirs upon various phases of the subject of 
tracheotomy which occupied my attention subse- 
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quent to the initial paper in 1877. The most impor- 
tant of these were: 

1. The Anatomy of the Anterior Median 
Region of the Neck, with especial reference 
to the Operation of Tracheotomy in Chil- 
dren. Annals of Anatomy and Surgery, 
iii, 145. 

2. On the Care of the Trachea after its incision 
for the Relief of Croup. Annals of Anat- 
omy and Surgery, vi, 103. 

3. Tracheotomy. Article in the Reference Hand 
Book of Medical Sciences. William Wood 
& Co., 1887. 

It is only recently, as I was sitting in the lobby 

of a hotel in the city of Syracuse, New York, a mid- 
dle-aged gentleman accosted me and having satis- 
fied himself of my identity, exclaimed “I am the 
Albert Childs whose life you saved more than forty- 
five years ago in Brooklyn, when I was suffering 
from croup and you did a tracheotomy for my relief. 
I have never forgotten you and still cherish a grate- 
ful regard for you.”” Perhaps I cannot bring these 
tracheotomy remembrances to a close in any better 
way than by a recital of this incident. 

Broken wrists are common accidents, perhaps 
the most common of the more serious accidents that 
are met with in ordinary life. The reason is simple 
and the event is unavoidable. One stumbles or falls, 
and instinctively puts out a hand to save oneself or 
to break the force of the drop. The outstretched 
hand comes violently in contact with the earth or 
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floor and is bent strongly backwards. The individ- 
ual rises with a disabled and distorted and painful 
wrist; the accident in its lesser degrees is spoken of 
as a sprained wrist, in its more severe degree it is 
recognized as a broken wrist. I clearly remember 
the first broken wrist that came under my survey; it 
was in the summer that I was thirteen years old, 
when I was one of a group of boy playfellows who 
were spending the afternoon at the favorite ‘“‘ swim- 
ming hole ” of the river that ran by our town. While 
we were amusing ourselves on the river bank with a 
small innocent snake which had been caught, one of 
the boys suddenly seized it and thrust it into the 
face of another, who naturally started back quickly. 
In doing so he stumbled over a root that projected 
out of the ground and fell backwards with out- 
stretched hand to save himself. It was all done in 
a moment; when he rose the distorted helpless wrist 
declared to the most ignorant of us what had hap- 
pened; our afternoon’s sport was at an end; we 
formed ourselves into a mournful band that escorted 
our injured comrade to his home in the town. I 
remember the boy’s name, it was Jimmie Brown, 
and the name of the surgeon who was called in: 
it was Doctor Lewitt, who was the Demonstrator of 
Anatomy at the Medical School of the University, 
who was universally credited with more knowledge 
about bones than anyone else in all that section. 
Jimmie’s wrist recovered itself in due time, thanks 
to, or possibly in spite of the surgeon’s care. I may 
be pardoned reciting this incident when I recall that 
29 
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in later years the real nature and the proper treat- 
ment of such injuries came to play a very important 
part in my life’s.work. When, again, I fled into 
the country from the unprofitable town of Flint, 
which had failed to recognize my merits as a physi- 
cian in 1866, one of the first patients to claim my 
attention was a young farmer who had fallen out 
of an apple tree and broken his wrist! After I had 
resigned from the Navy and was a candidate for 
Brooklyn practice, that New Year’s Day which I 
have recorded as having witnessed my arduous work 
in making New Year’s calls, the day was an icy, 
slippery one, a gentleman prominent in the commu- 
nity, living in my vicinity, while engaged in the same 
work, slipped on an icy step and was precipitated to 
the sidewalk, and arose with a broken wrist, to 
attend to which I was hastily summoned! When I 
entered upon the work of the outdoor department 
of the Long Island College Hospital, I found 
broken wrists to be fairly frequent among the cases 
calling for my attention. Notwithstanding the fre- 
quency with which such accidents occurred, it was 
generally recognized that the results of treatment 
were so often so unsatisfactory that crooked and stif- 
fened wrists not infrequently remained, even under 
the treatment of skillful surgeons, and an extensive 
literature had accumulated in the discussion of pos- 
sible causes and of the best means of treatment. 
Just at that time, in the early seventies, these injur- 
ies had been the subject of a renewed interest among 
surgeons which could not fail to engage my own 
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deep attention. I read everything I could find on 
the subject in English, French and German surgical 
literature from Colles and R. W. Smith of Dublin, 
Astley Cooper of London, Pouteau and Dupuytren 
of Paris down to Cruse’s prize essay of the New 
York State Medical Society of 1874. Late in 1877 
I broke into print myself with a paper which was 
read before the King’s County Medical Society enti- 
tled “ Reason versus Tradition in the treatment of 
certain Injuries to the Wrist-joint.” I had derived 
the greatest light on the mechanism of the produc- 
tion of the peculiar injury from the French sur- 
geons, one of whom, Bonnet, of Lyons as far back 
as 1845, I found had recognized that in these injuries 
the lower end of the chief bone of the forearm, the 
radius, was torn off by the pull of the strong ante- 
rior common ligament of the wrist, when subjected 
to forced extension by the backward bending of the 
hand in the accidents in which the injury was sus- 
tained. He further demonstrated that the fracture 
could be experimentally reproduced at will upon the 
cadaver by forcibly bending backward the hand. 
The original demonstration of Bonnet was repeated 
and elaborated by other French surgeons in subse- 
quent years. I repeated them myself with many 
successful experiments, and accumulated a remark- 
able series of specimens which clearly exhibited 
many varieties of wrist fractures. 

At this time one of the most eminent surgeons 
of New York City was Dr. Frank Hastings 
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Hamilton, whose work on fractures and dislocations 
had been the highest authority in that department 
of surgery for more than a generation. No one 
appreciated more clearly than he the unsatisfactory 
conditions that surrounded at that time the subject 
of wrist injuries. My work as set forth in my paper 
seemed to have arrested his attention, for shortly 
after the paper was published he interested himself 
to have me invited to repeat my demonstrations 
before the Academy of Medicine of New York, 
which I did in the following May, 1878. The fol- 
lowing winter he had the subject brought up for 
discussion before the State Medical Society also, 
and by special invitation I was again privileged to 
set forth my views. At the risk of being tedious, I 
am dwelling on the details of this subject, for it was 
a pivotal one in my surgical progress. It gave mea 
standing and a reputation as a surgeon that 
extended far and had a powerful influence over my 
whole future career. Not only Hamilton, but others 
of the veteran surgical leaders of New York City 
accepted the teachings of my study with enthusiasm. 
I learned afterwards that some of these surgeons 
repeated my experiments many times upon material 
found in the morgue of the city; my original paper 
was copied in distant medical journals. Shortly 
afterwards I was elected a member of the newly- 
formed New York Surgical Society, and the most 
prominent medical book publisher of New York 
solicited me to undertake the writing of a book on 
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the subject then uppermost in the surgical world, 
viz: The Treatment of Wounds. 

During subsequent years I have continued my 
interest in wrist injuries, and even yet I occasionally 
have an opportunity to make practical use of the 
knowledge obtained so many years ago. During 
earlier years I studied every specimen of the injury 
I could find in the museums of New York, Boston 
and Phiiadelphia. Colleagues from a distance have 
sent me specimens which have come into their pos- 
session. I made a special pilgrimage to Dublin in 
1884 to study the specimens which had been left in 
the museum of the Royal College of Surgeons of 
Ireland by R. W. Smith in 1847. Most of my work 
was done long before the Roentgen rays brought so 
much light into the study of fractured bones. In 
the new light of the X-ray I have not had to retract 
anything or modify the conclusions arrived at with- 
out their help. On the contrary, while these rays 
have multiplied greatly the sources of information 
as to the exact and minute character of this class of 
injuries, they have emphasized and established the 
correctness of the views and descriptions made by 
the young surgeon in the “seventies.” 

In 1917 I made a final contribution to the sub- 
ject in a small volume of 116 octavo pages, with 132 
illustrations, in which I endeavored to embody the 
mature conclusions of later studies upon the whole 
subject, constituting a monograph on Fractures of 
the Lower End or Base of the Radius. 


XVII 
THE OLD MASTERS IN MEDICINE 


EX LIBRIS ANTIQUARIIS 


Durine the winter of 1879 there was on exhi- 
bition in Brooklyn one of those occasional freaks 
of nature in which two individuals are born more 
or less perfectly fused together. In this particular 
case two children seemed to be blended from below 
as far as the midabdomen at which level they became 
two distinct children, each one bright, lively and 
intelligent. The two bodies from the heads as far 
as the abdomen were well formed, perfectly devel- 
oped and well nourished. The union between them 
began at the lower part of the thorax and from 
thence downward they presented the appearance of 
one female child. These were the St. Benoit 
twins, Marie and Rose Drouin. ‘They completed 
the first year of their lives that winter. I visited 
them repeatedly, and satisfied myself that there 
was no fraud in the exhibit, but that they belonged 
to a well recognized class of monstrosities. When 


last examined by myself this being had attained 
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the age of thirteen months. It apparently had as 
good an expectation of living as any other infant 
of that age. I do not know what the later history 
of this unfortunate being was. 

I am referring to it because it was the occasion 
of introducing me into a new field of professional 
relations which has been to me most full of pleasure 
and advantage through the multiplying years that 
succeeded, and still remains a solace to the evening 
of life. Dr. George Jackson Fisher, of Ossining, 
N. Y., a former president of the New York State 
Medical Society, had previous to this time con- 
tributed to the meetings of that Society a succes- 
sion of learned papers on developmental anomalies 
so that his interest and attainments in that depart- 
ment of knowledge were well known to his col- 
leagues generally. I was naturally moved to write 
to him about these St. Benoit twins, and was 
promptly rewarded by an invitation to pay him a 
visit at his home in Ossining and discuss at length 
the twins and allied subjects. Previous to this 
time I had not enjoyed his personal acquaintance 
and knew of him only as a teratologist. Knocking 
at his door I found myself welcomed by a broad 
shouldered scholarly man, the heartiness of whose 
greeting and the genuineness of whose pleasure at 
the arrival of a congenial guest at once made that 
guest feel that he was in the presence of no ordinary 
man, but of one who had the key to a garden of 
knowledge whose fruits he would be glad to share 
with the aspirant for his fellowship. He called 
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himself a “ Country Doctor,” and the work of a 
village doctor he had been doing for a quarter of a 
century and was still doing, a true “ Gideon Gray ” 
of Medicine throughout all that country round 
about. His career had anew demonstrated that it 
was what was in a man, more than what was about 
him, that determined his life, shaped his course and 
fixed his position in the constellation of his profes- 
sion. He had begun poor, but the obscurity and 
laborious hours and poorly rewarded toils of a coun- 
try practice had been made by his genius to bear the 
fruit of the highest satisfaction in life’s rewards. 
Amidst it all he had made time to gather, classify 
and study a multitude of objects of scientific inter- 
est that filled many cabinets in a spacious hall that 
he had built for their reception; while in a hall of 
equal dimensions, under the same roof, he had gath- 
ered many of the rarest and most valuable works of 
the physicians and surgeons of all centuries. Our 
talk ran far on into the night. The St. Benoit twins 
were classified and left behind, and the treasures 
of his library engaged our interest. He loved them 
and he was never weary of talking about them. To 
me it was a revelation; men who had before been 
merely names became alive through the books in 
which their labors were enshrined, which now for 
the first time I could handle, as over them the en- 
thusiasm of my host spent itself. 

The love of books had always been with me; 
to know more of the heroic figures of the past in the 
history of my profession had long been earnestly 
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desired by me, but I needed a pilot to point out to 
me the way these longings might best be gratified. 
Now I knew that I had found him. I date that 
visit as my practical initiation into the worthy 
fraternity of medical bibliophiles. In 1918, nearly 
forty years later, I published a quarto volume of 
two hundred pages entitled “A List of Books by 
some of the Old Masters of Medicine and Surgery, 
Together With Books on the History of Medicine 
and on Medical Biography ” which were in my own 
possession. To the titles of these books were added 
brief biographical notes upon their authors, together 
with pertinent bibliographical remarks. During the 
years in which this collection of books has been grad- 
ually made, the restrictions of a limited purse had 
always to be regarded in the outlay that I could with 
prudence make at any time. Fortunately this field 
of book collection had not attracted the attention 
of bibliomaniacs with long purses who by their 
competition have made the prices for which some 
books have been sold fabulously enormous and out 
of all reason. ‘Thus, even with my restrictions as 
to expenditures the sum of so long a gleaning has 
not been inconsiderable, and I have been able to 
indulge my special book fancies to a very gratifying 
degree. As I pointed out in the foreword to my 
catalogue the slow accretion of a collection of such 
books is like the growth of a child, and one who 
has cherished such a library during its gradual 
growth cannot help but have for it a feeling akin 
to that which a parent has for a child which he has 
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reared. I can reécho the words of Richard de Bury 
(Philobiblion, 1345) :— 

“Thanks to books the dead appear to me as though they still 
lived— * * * Everything decays and falls into dust by the force 
of time; Saturn is never weary of devouring his children and the 
glory of the world would be buried in oblivion had not God as a 
remedy conferred on mortal man the benefit of books. * * * Books 
are the masters that instruct us without rods or ferules, without 
reprimands or anger, without the solemnity of the gown or the 
expense of lessons. Go to them, you will not find them asleep; if 
you err, no scoldings on their part; if you are ignorant, no mock- 
ing laughter.” 

The history of medicine is the history of the 
work of individuals, men who at various epochs 
have been gifted with the ability to gather the 
knowledge of their time and to classify or codify 
it; men with wider mental grasp than their fellows, 
greater powers of reasoning, greater judgment in 
the estimation of the values and possibilities of 
facts and of theories, greater doubt of dogma, 
greater boldness in inquiry, greater insistence upon 
demonstration, greater industry in assembling and 
recording their observations, greater vision in the 
appreciation of fallacies, and possible sources of 
error, quicker and deeper insight into truths, the 
clews to which they have not hesitated to follow, 
to the pursuit of which they have been willing to give 
themselves with enthusiasm, and ceaseless applica- 
tion. Not all great men possess or display all these 
qualities in equal degree, but all men who have 
made their impress in the field of science have had 
these qualities in large degree. The books in which 
are chronicled the results of the labors of such men 
remain not only as the monuments of their own 
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genius, but also as the most precious treasures for 
the possession of their less gifted fellows of all gen- 
erations who may profit by the heritage of which 
they are fortunate possessors. A knowledge of the 
past is the best foundation upon which to build the 
activities of the present, and the surest guide to 
profitable advance in the future. 

I have already recorded my appreciation of 
medical journals which have contributed so much to 
stimulate and diffuse the medical knowledge of the 
past one hundred years. It is not to such publi- 
cations I now refer nor to the ordinary text-books 
and manuals which successive years put forth in 
an unending series in which are compiled the know]l- 
edge of the day for the use of the student and the 
practitioner. ‘Their value is great as the working 
tools for to-day’s labor; but those of yesterday are 
supplanted by those of to-day, and these in turn 
will give place to others of to-morrow, but I have 
in mind now those great works and writings which 
mark in a special manner the progress of medicine. 
The literature of today is not wanting in them, 
but more frequently they belong to the past, often 
the distant past. No man can be considered a 
medical scholar who does not know about them, 
their place in literature, and the part which their 
writers played in the evolution of medicine, al- 
though he may not read in detail the books them- 
selves. From the time of Hippocrates forward 
through the ages certain names stand out with 
special lustre in the records of medicine; in the 
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horizon of the medical world they are visible as 
great mountain peaks, that ever attract the interest 
and command the admiration of the scholar. ‘To 
be introduced into the companionship of these men 
through the books which they had left behind them, 
was henceforth to be my privilege. 

I have among my books a catalogue of the 
library left by the great Boerhaave, most illus- 
trious scholar and teacher of the 18th century. I 
have been interested to see what revelation it might 
give me of the relative importance which a scholar 
of that day had attached to the masters of medicine 
that had preceded him, from the companionship 
of whose books he had gathered the inspiration and 
direction that had helped to make him the first 
physician of his age. 

Foremost I find to stand Hippocrates, of whose 
works, either entire or in portions, he had on his 
shelves twenty editions! Of Galen, there was the 
great editio princeps of 1525 from the press of 
Aldus and the succeeding edition of 1538. Of 
Vesalius there were collected no less than fourteen 
editions. William Harvey also seems to have elici- 
ted the special interest of the great Dutchman, for 
in this library he had assembled four editions of 
the De Motu Cordis and three editions of the 
De Generatione Animaliwm. These four masters, 
Hippocrates, Galen, Vesalius and Harvey, had evi- 
dently been the heroes that had loomed most largely 
in his estimate of the Demigods of Medicine! 

These four names, Hippocrates, Galen, Vesa- 
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“As I sit in my library the room is full of the stir of these companions chosen from all the ages’’ 
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lus and Harvey, are typical of the group of the 
great mountain peaks of the medical world, which 
will never cease to command the reverence of all 
scholars. Among my own personal objects of ven- 
eration my special interest in the fields of Anatomy 
and Surgery has prompted me to add to the Boer- 
haavian quartette two other great names of the 
past, Mondino and Paré, all of whom, in various 
degrees of completeness, I have been able to assem- 
ble many examples on the shelves of my own library 
to my continued pleasure, profit and inspiration. 
Of the whole sum of my interest in these worthies, 
and of many others who are deserving of being 
associated with them, the complete list, published 
in my Ew libris antiquariis, already referred to, 
is a sufficient record. What wanderings, what 
changes have these books witnessed since they left 
the primitive presses that printed them! Their 
number in the nature of things is decreasing, for 
they are of perishable materials and the number 
of those who value them and seek for them is in- 
creasing. ‘I’o me, one of those ancient tomes, with 
its thick white paper, its gothic letter columns, its 
rubricated capitals, its illuminated title page, its 
sides of solid oak, its cover of embossed hogskin, 
and its clasp of brass, is as instructive, as attractive 
and as precious as is a cathedral to an architect, an 
ancient aqueduct to an engineer, or a cataract or 
mountain peak to a lover of nature. 

As I sit in my library now and pen these lines, 
the room is full of the stir of these companions 
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chosen from all the ages. In the magnificent folios 
which bear the imprint of Aldus, or Oporinus, or 
Stephanus, or Plantin, or in dainty duodecimos 
issued by the Elzevirs, or in quartos and octavos 
from the presses of Basle, Lyons, Venice, Frank- 
fort or Leyden, their voices are contained, ready to 
speak whenever I am ready to hear, while I reécho 
the words of Richard de Bury and call them 
“my masters.” 

It happened that shortly after the beginning of 
my acquaintance with George Jackson Fisher, and 
the awakening of my hopes to become myself the 
possessor of copies of the old masters, the most im- 
portant collection of such books that had been made 
in the 19th century was sold at auction in the city of 
Breslau, Germany. This was the library that had 
been formed by Dr. Anselme Davidson of Breslau. 
The sale took place in March, 1881; there were 5,540 
titles given in the catalogue and for nine days the 
work of dispersal went on. 'To the utmost extent 
of my means, I became a bidder at this sale and as 
a result acquired a goodly number of the books 
which ever since have formed an important nucleus 
around which have accumulated subsequent addi- 
tions. ‘The Mundinus of 1513, the editio princeps 
of Galen, printed by Aldus in 1525, and a fine copy 
of Guillemeau’s Paré of 1594, are among the books 
then obtained. Most important of them, however, 
in my estimation was a magnificent copy of the 
1555 Fabrica of Vesalius. From that time, down 
through the years, the quest has been continued 
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for the books I wanted, the great books that my 
growing ambition and knowledge craved until my 
ambition was largely satisfied and the collection 
which is now my chief treasure had been brought 
together. Whatever fate may ultimately await 
this collection, the search for them, and the ultimate 
acquirement of them, has been ever a most pleasing 
episode in a life which in many ways has been busy 
and exacting. Any professional man might well 
indulge a hobby with which to lighten the cares and 
dispel the worries of his regular work. What more 
attractive, what more satisfactory, what more ele- 
vating and broadening a hobby than this of Biblio- 
philia? In my quest, antiquarian catalogues have 
been my daily food; I have ransacked the shelves 
of booksellers in many of the cities of Europe; I 
have made the acquaintance and enjoyed the friend- 
ship of many other men of like tastes. Each book, 
as it has come into my hands has awakened renewed 
study and research as to the character and career 
of its author, and the place in the development of 
medicine which he and his book should have. 

It is in this way, I think that the chief benefit 
and pleasure of such a gathering of books arises. ‘The 
inheritance of such a collection, the purchase of it 
en bloc, the access to a collection already formed 
and on the shelves of a great library, each in its 
place most worthy, profitable and desirable, can 
never equal the effect upon the individual of such 
a gradual growth and prolonged quest as that which 
the slow perfecting of such a collection confers. 
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Whatever may betide the collection in after years 
matters little to one who has first made it, enjoyed 
it, bequeathed it. 

A peculiar interest to me attached to the dis- 
position of the books which Fisher accumulated, 
and which so awakened my own enthusiasm and 
desire. Within a few years after my visit to him, 
which I have chronicled, an untimely death over- 
took him. The books in which he so delighted were 
then happily acquired by a newly established hos- 
pital situated not very distant from the scenes of 
his life’s labors. The enthusiasm of the medical 
superintendent of this hospital had been enkindled 
by association with Fisher, and by his enthusiasm 
the trustees of the new hospital were influenced not 
only to purchase the books, but to construct for 
their housing a most charming and every way fit- 
ting building. ‘To this shrine I made pilgrimage in 
a later year and rejoiced to see the inspiring and 
appropriate surroundings which had been given 
to this collection which was the choicest jewel of the 
institution. The home was appropriate to the 
occupant; here was a suitable memorial to the man 
who for so many years had spent himself for the 
benefit of his fellows, throughout all that region, 
in the performance of which work he had incurred 
the death which had put an end to his beneficent 
labors. But the years passed on, new men with 
new ideals came upon the scene—“ Times change 
and men change with them.” The new men could 
see no value in a lot of old books! They could 
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make better use of the space and of the building 
which these books occupied, and lo, this really 
priceless collection was announced for sale! The 
library of the Medical Society of the County of 
Kings of New York, my own society, was fortunate 
enough to secure them, and here they are to-day, 
no longer for sale, no longer unappreciated but 
appropriately and securely housed for all time. 

It was natural that interest in my own books, 
and the studies which they prompted, should lead 
me to write about them from time to time, whenever 
I could find anybody interested enough in the past 
to listen to me. Perhaps the most important of 
these essays were those devoted to the anatomist, 
Mondino da Luzzi (1265-1326) and his commen- 
tator, Berengar da Carpi (1470-1550). Into these 
studies I put much research. I tried to catch the 
spirit of the age in which lived the men I wrote 
about. I have wished to believe that I added some- 
thing to present knowledge of the medical teachers 
of six hundred years ago. I may be pardoned for 
inserting here a short extract from each of these 
essays which may show the spirit in which they were 
conceived: 


“In Florence, on the right bank of the Arno, facing the quay 
which leads from the Ponte Vecchio to the Ponte San Trinita, among 
hotels and shops devoted to sculpture, antiquities and jewelry, is 
the Libreria Antiquaria of Leo Olschki. One who is fond of old 
books finds himself here in a veritable paradise of the ancient, the valu- 
able and the curious products of the typographic art. Here, one 
day in April, 1902, I made the acquaintance of the proprietor, 
affable, energetic, enthusiastic, polylingual, with a trick of bringing 
his heels together and assuming a military attitude in saluting that 
bespoke a soldier’s training. On the afternoon I spent with him, I 
found him effervescing with enthusiasm over a rarely perfect copy of 
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the ‘Commentaries’ of Berengar da Carpi upon the ‘Anatomy’ 
of Mundinus, which had just come into his possession from the 
library of a noted Venetian family. The rarity of the book was 
extreme. Olschki had never seen a copy in such perfect condition 
as this one. Its pages were clean and white and perfect; the black 
letter print was clear cut and beautiful, an ideal example of the 
typography of four hundred years ago. The vellum binding was 
perfect, there was not a dog’s ear, nor the trace of a bookworm 
throughout its whole extent, though an occasional marginal note 
showed that it had been studied, at some time by an attentive and 
intelligent reader. The illuminated title page alone was thumb- 
marked showing that it had been often looked at by casual examiners 
whose interest did not extend to the contents of the volume itself. 
I coveted the book. But the price! When I knew it, I laid down 
the book and went away sorrowing. 

After a couple of days I went back to the Lungarno and looked 
at the book again. The title in red letters stood out clear and bold 
upon a tablet framed by vine-entwined columns which supported an 
entablature upon which were displayed the arms of the Medici upon 
the Papal keys and the legend Leo, P.X., while in the base was 
depicted a dissecting room scene. 

Could this treasure be permitted to escape from me? Perish the 
thought! What were paltry dollars beside the pleasure and privilege 
of owning this superb copy of the great Berengar’s great book, which 
if it was once safely housed in my library at home might be handled 
and looked over every day of my life if I so chose? In short the 
result simply illustrated the truth of the adage, ‘“ He who hesitates is 
lost.” Olschki took the money and I have the book!” 


This was my introduction to the story of 
Berengar da Carpi himself. A longer and more 
elaborate study was made by me of the life and 
work of Mondino da Luzzi, the reputed restorer of 
the practice of dissecting the cadavers of men after 
the neglect of 2000 years. I closed it with the fol- 
lowing description of the memorial tablet placed 
by himself in the portico of one of the churches of 
Bologna to mark his own final resting place as well 
as that of an honored uncle. 


“Seated in a massive professorial chair surmounted by an 
imposing canopy, with a large folio resting upon a reading desk 
before him, the professor is represented as in the act of commenting 
upon the text. With outstretched hand he is enforcing his comment. 
The fur bordered cap, and the hooded robe mark his high position 
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in the University. He is represented as of heroic size compared with 
his pupils that sit before him on benches. These are clothed in long 
togas, with head covered by a kind of turban. Before each is a 
reading desk upon which lies a great folio. By one of these desks 
stands one who is apparently an assistant or demonstrator who is 
pointing out to a perplexed student the matter which the professor 
is expounding. 

This tablet still remains affixed to the wall of the portico of the 
church of San Vitale in Bologna, where I found it one April after- 
noon and mused upon its significance and memories. The dim light 
of the church portico was quite in keeping with the dimness and 
vagueness of our knowledge of the men to perpetuate whose mem- 
ories it was erected 600 years ago. Here however was something 
tangible that brought me directly into contact with an energetic 
master mind, one who was the chiefest figure in the domain of medicine 
over a period of two hundred years, who was the morning star of 
its renaissance. This marble he had planned to perpetuate the 
memory of one whom he had revered as well as to mark his own 
final resting place; his own hands had been upon it; with loving 
solicitude he had placed it in the portico of this ancient church. 
Certainly this was a shrine to which the medical pilgrim might well 
bend his steps, and before which he might bow in reverence.” 


While I was in Bologna I secured the permis- 
sion of the civic authorities to have a plaster cast 
made of this tablet. This was successfully accomp- 
lished and in due time the tablet was received by 
me in America. For many years it was the chief 
mural ornament in my own library. ‘Then the 
happy thought occurred to me to present it to the 
library of the County Medical Society, where it 
could be seen by all who entered its doors. ‘There 
I hope it has its appropriate place for years 
to come. 

The design of this tablet I adopted as my own 
ex libris label and all my books are now marked 
by it. 

The list of Medical Bibliophiles is an illustri- 
ous one. Among English scholars the names of 
Linacre, Radcliffe, Mead and Freind adorn it. 
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Then came Askew, of whomr it is said that he 
brought bibliomania into fashion. His house in 
Queen Square was crammed full of books. The 
passages were full, even the garrets overflowed. 
Askew himself with eager delight would produce 
his rare editions and his large paper copies. Some 
indeed were of such great rarity that he would not 
suffer them to be touched, but would show them to 
his visitors through the glass cases of the cabinets 
of his library, or, standing on a ladder, would him- 
self read aloud different portions of these ines- 
timable volumes. (c.f. The Gold-headed Cane.) 

Among my own bibliographical collections I 
have a copy of the catalogue of the Bibliotheca 
Askeviana which was prepared for the sale by 
auction of this incomparable collection which took 
place in London in 1775 and occupied twenty days 
in its course. In more recent years the same spirit 
has been shown by such men as J. Frank Payne, 
William Osler, and D’Arcy Power, of all whom 
I have enjoyed the personal acquaintance. 

On this side of the Atlantic there have not been 
wanting those who have shared the same spirit. 
The books brought together by John Watson com- 
posed the collection which so excited my interest 
in the library of the New York Hospital when I 
first began to visit it in 1870. They have since been 
given to the library of the New York Academy of 
Medicine where they have an appropriate perma- 
nent abode by the side of those derived from the col- 
lection of Samuel S. Purple. Oliver Wendell 
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Holmes was a lover and collector of books as well 
as a poet and an anatomist. Before his death he 
gave his medical gatherings to the Boston Medical 
Library. In later years the knowledge and interest 
of Edward Streeter and Harvey Cushing have pro- 
duced in Boston a veritable school of earnest 
neophytes among pupils and associates. 

Then came Joseph Meredith Toner, of Wash- 
ington, who in addition to his devotion to all liter- 
ature collected over a thousand medical treatises 
published before 1800. In 1882 he gave his entire 
library, including manuscripts, to the United States 
Government. It consisted of 28,000 books and 
18,000 pamphlets. Congress in acknowledgement 
of this present to the Nation, ordered that his bust 
and portrait be made and placed in the Library 
of Congress. 

In Philadelphia the collections of Samuel D. 
Gross, Samuel Lewis, Weir Mitchell and William 
W. Keen have enriched the library of the College 
of Physicians of that city, which library has also ab- 
sorbed the books collected by Stockton Hough of 
Trenton, N. J., and the continued activities of 
Francis Packard give promise of greater growth 
in the future. 

In Baltimore, the interest and enthusiasm of 
Howard Kelly has brought together a most notable 
collection of antiquarian book rarities that have 
necessitated a special building for their reception. 
The names of Ball and Lutz of St. Louis, of Nicho- 
las Senn and Mortimer Frank of Chicago, J. 
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Foster Jenkins of Yonkers and Beriah Watson of 
Jersey City should not be omitted from the list, 
while as the accomplished historian of medicine, who 
by his facile pen has ably given to so many of the 
ancients their proper place, the name of Fielding 
H. Garrison of Washington is especially to be men- 
tioned. Of all American scholars and bibliophiles, 
the one who has accomplished the greatest and most 
enduring work is undoubtedly John S. Billings, 
who by the brilliancy and success of his work in 
bringing together from the ends of the earth the 
magnificent collection in the Library of the Sur- 
geon General’s Office has made all physicians 
his debtor. 

In the autumn of 1898 certain medical men, 
chiefly of New York City, who were interested in 
the literary, artistic and historical aspects of Medi- 
cine, organized themselves into a club, which they 
called “ The Charaka Club”, the name being in 
honor of the Hindoo sage whose writings on the 
subject of medicine are the oldest that are extant 
from Brahmin sources. The government of the 
club was of the simplest. 'The members would dine 
together at intervals of about two months, usually 
at the house of one of their number. The dinner 
would be followed by an essay and discussion, after 
which rare books would be presented, and often 
plates and specimens of artistic and historical inter- 
est would be shown. Wit and mirth and rare com- 
panionship always sat at the feast with these men. 
It was an unexpected honor, and a greatly prized 
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opportunity when I found myself adopted into the 
fellowship of the Charakans, an honor which came 
to me in 1904. John S. Billings and George F. 
Shrady were still active then and William Osler 
had not yet been tempted by a Regius professor- 
ship at Oxford to abandon his American home. 
Weir Mitchell’s last appearance at the Charakan 
table was on the occasion of the farewell dinner to 
Osler in 1905 when he read verses dedicated to the 
guest of the evening, closing with this stanza:— 


“But if the oldest friends are best indeed, 
I’d have the proverb otherwise expressed, 
Friends are not best because they’re merely old 
But only old because they proved the best.” 


When the club celebrated its twenty-fifth anni- 
versary in 1923, Shrady and Billings, Mitchell and 
Osler, Bailey and Gerster were no longer among 
the living, but of the original members, Dana and 
Collins, Sachs, Holden, Peterson and Jelliffe still 
actively maintained the traditions of the early days, 
and to their number had been added other kindred 
spirits so that the roster of those at table “to sup 
with the Gods” was undiminished. 


XVIII 


PATRIOTISM AND THE GRAND ARMY 
OF THE REPUBLIC 


1907-1924 


“God gave all men all earth to love, 
But since our hearts are small, 
Ordained for each one spot should prove 
Beloved over all.” 
—Kipling. 


Lover of one’s native land; the passion which 
moves a person to serve it, defend it from attack 
from without and treachery within, glory in its 
achievements and honors and grief at whatever 
brings discredit or loss to it, this is patriotism. As 
the continued love of a parent for his own child and 
of the child for his own parents is the supreme 
quality which distinguishes man from the beasts of 
the field, so is love for native land an elemental 
principle of humanity. It does not depend upon 
the real qualities of the land itself, it is because it is 
his land, the land of his birth, the land of his 
Fathers, that his loyalty is created. 

Flag waving, flower throwing, procession form- 
ing, huzza shouting, are but a small portion of 
patriotism, indeed they are like the evanescent bub- 
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bles upon the surface of a deep stream, whose cur- 
rent for a moment is disturbed by some obstruction. 

It was a deeper, sterner, more enduring feeling 
that swept over the hearts of loyal men in 1861 and 
led them to take up arms for the defense of the 
Union; which prompted wives to give up husbands, 
mothers to send forth their boys, and all, old and 
young alike, whether in the field with arms in their 
hands, or in the homes, and shops, and farms, to be 
willing to make every sacrifice to avert that 
disunion which threatened to destroy the future of 
their country. 

A special merit must be accorded those patriots 
of 1861, since then it was yet to be settled whether 
on the western shore of the Atlantic there had 
been created a country entitled to the devotion of 
men. “ The Land of the Free ” was still a dim and 
ill-defined ideal in the minds of men. The national 
state had not yet crystallized into a recognized 
entity. Sectional and state bounds were still deemed 
superior to national claims in the minds of a major- 
ity of its citizens. Loyalty to a peculiar local insti- 
tution took precedence over loyalty to country 
among nearly one-half the people of the United 
States. The intense partisanship, which had charac- 
terized the political contests of the people from the 
inception of the Republic had divided its citizens 
into sharply demarcated camps, so that even the 
most hopeful and sanguine American felt the uncer- 
tainty of the contest which then involved the most 
important interests of the Nation and presaged an 
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unknown list of future woes. it took four years of 
war, the expenditure of vast treasure, the devasta- 
tion of great areas of territory, the agonies of 
uncounted bereaved and destitute women and chil- 
dren, and the sacrifice of one million of the bravest 
and best men of the country to bring about the 
universal recognition of the right of the Nation as a 
whole to the fealty of all its children. 

No events of history have been more instructive 
than the development of the spirit of patriotism in 
its broadest and highest sense among the children 
of the North American Republic. Notwithstand- 
ing the lofty idealism that animated the Fathers of 
the Republic, the spirit that moved them, at first, 
was less a manifestation of devotion to country than 
a protest against personal wrongs and a defense of 
personal rights. When this protest had secured the 
verdict of armed success, the problems of nation 
building grew out of the results of that success. The 
differences of opinion, the debates, the jealousies, 
the acerbities, the wrong judgments, the eccen- 
tricities of ideas, the personal animosities, the differ- 
ences of race and religion, of local tone and habit, of 
temperament and institutions, of climate and tel- 
lurial conformation, all conspired to complicate the 
problem. Commerce had been destroyed; the Conti- 
nental notes were worthless; means of transpor- 
tation and communication were limited and archaic. 
There was no power recognizable; chaos every- 
where; anarchy imminent. ‘There were thirteen 
colonies, each self-centred and jealous for its own 
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immunities and privileges. To harmonize all these 
conflicting conditions and to erect out of them a 
united nation, a great power, commanding the 
respect of the world, apparently an impossible task. 
Although the majestic character of Washington, 
the genius of Hamilton, the wisdom of Madison and 
the sterling qualities of Adams with the codpera- 
tion of their ever to be venerated associates, laid 
broadly the foundation of the State, it took more 
than a hundred years to accomplish the desired 
result in its fullness, a period which, after all is but 
a short time in the history of a nation. Compromise 
after compromise only postponed the day when to 
the arbitrament of arms the questions at issue had 
to be submitted. 

The years 1861-1865 witnessed the final test 
whether “a new nation conceived in liberty and 
dedicated to the proposition that all men are cre- 
ated equal could long endure.” 'The answer was 
definite, positive and final. The motto of the 
fathers “e pluribus unum ”’—out of many, one— 
was at last justified. 

Since the days of my youth two more wars have 
engaged the resources of the Republic. Each has 
served to strengthen the ties which bind the States 
of this country in an indissoluble Union, and to 
reawaken or to fan into a brighter flame the torch of 
patriotic devotion in the hearts of its citizens. Now 
in this present day, how wonderful is our privilege. 
We have lived to see die out very largely the pas- 
sions, prejudices, discord and hate, due to political 
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strife and animosity, due to -sectional misunder- 
standing and misinterpretation, due to heat of com- 
bat and the fury of war which attended the earlier 
years after the close of the lamentable strife of the 
Sixties. The wounds which were left have been 
healed under the beneficent balm which only time 
could bring. It is one of the marvels of the centuries 
that in the brief period of sixty years these wounds 
have been healed; that under the influence of the 
magnanimity of Lincoln and Grant, harmony fol- 
lowed so rapidly the restoration of peace, that the 
disastrous period of reconstruction was so quickly 
overcome, and that sectional jealousy has been so 
largely replaced by mutual regard and confidence, 
and a national spirit has been created so that to-day 
throughout the whole length and breadth of a 
united and glorified country an equal enthusiasm is 
everywhere evoked by the display of the Flag which 
symbolizes its being and its aims. 

One of the earliest fruits of the patriotic and 
comradely spirit engendered by the Civil War was 
the formation by discharged soldiers of the Union 
Army of the organization since known as the Grand 
Army of the Republic. Beginning with a small 
group of returned veterans at Decatur, Ills., in the 
spring of 1866, it gradually spread throughout all 
the States of the Union, wherever these loyal men 
gathered in any number, until in 1891, the number 
of old comrades enrolled in it exceeded four hun- 
dred thousand. From this high point it has since 
gradually receded through the inroads of death, 
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although at the present moment, nearly sixty years 
after the surrender at Appomattox, there still 
remain to continue its work and wear its emblem 
some sixty thousand men! During all these years 
the name has been a synonym for Patriotism, and 
its ranks have been as a wall 
of defense to the Nation’s 
honor and power. It has ever 
consistently avoided mingling 
in partisan politics. The requi- 
sites for membership in it have 
been an honorable discharge 
showing that the man served 
in the army of the Union dur- 
ing the Civil War, and that he 
has since maintained an hon- 
orable record as a citizen. Its 
existence is therefore limited 
by the limits of life given to 
the men who now enjoy its 
honors. Daily their number is decreasing in stead- 
ily increasing degree, soon the last comrade of the 
Grand Army wiil have given his last salute to the 
Flag whose honor has been so dear to him. 
Perhaps their greatest gift to the Nation has 
been the creation of the “Memorial Day,” the 
thirtieth of May of each recurring year, which day 
has now taken its place as the most sacred day of the 
year in the estimation of Americans, when honor is 
done to the memory of all heroes who at any time 
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in any place have jeopardized their lives for their 
country’s honor. 

My own mental attitude to these men I have 
shown in what I have said as to my feelings at 
Gettysburg and at Chattanooga when I enjoyed 
the associations of those reunions. For forty years 
I failed to identify myself with the Grand Army 
of the Republic, a neglect due chiefly to the feeling 
on my part that the share which I had had in the 
great conflict, the memories of which it perpetuated, 
had been so infinitesimal that I had little claim for 
recognition among those who had endured so much 
and braved so much as had many of these men 
whom I knew to adorn its membership. Then, too, 
these years had been very busy years for me when 
all my energies had been fully taxed by the claims 
of family, profession and church. Often on Memor- 
ial Days had I stood and watched pass by the then 
still vigorous and full ranks ofthese Civil War Vet- 
erans, with my heart full of deep admiration and 
high honor for them as I thought of the work they 
had done. As their tattered flags swept by my eyes 
had filled with the tears that marked the emotion 
which the pageant always awakened within me. I 
wanted to be counted among them, but could not 
feel that I was worthy. At last, in 1907, when I 
had more than completed the sixth decade of my 
life, encouraged by the assurances of neighbors and 
friends among them, I applied for admission to 
their number and was at last mustered into the 
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U. S. Grant Post, No. 327, of the Department of 
New York. 

I appreciated the honor and the privileges of this 
comradeship. I had no ambitions nor expectations of 
position nor preferment in the new relations. It was 
enough for me to have been recognized as a simple 
comrade of the Grand Army of the Republic, to 
which I might perchance still contribute some ser- 
vice. But strange to record after but five years of 
such unambitious membership I found myself 
elected commander of my Post; after a lapse of but 
five years more I was made Commander of the 
Department, and at the end of a third period of five 
years, as Commander-in-Chief, I was the honored 
head of the entire Grand Army! Was ever before 
such preferment conferred upon one who deserved 
it so little! 

U.S. Grant Post of Brooklyn, when I was mus- 
tered into its comradeship was a type of the finest 
posts of the Grand Army. It had three hundred 
members and its activities in all patriotic lines were 
numerous and conspicuous. For its Headquarters 
it had acquired a commodious mansion on one of 
the best residential avenues of the city, in which 
social parlors, a library and a fine collection of por- 
traits and of civil war relics had been housed. To 
the original building a large assembly hall had been 
added in which its formal bi-weekly encamp- 
ments were held, and great anniversary occasions 
were celebrated. 
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This post had been recognized by the family of 
General Grant as the special custodian of his mem- 
ory. On each recurring Memorial Day it proceeded 
in a body to the tomb of General Grant on the River- 
side Drive of New York City, and there conducted 
commemorative services with impressive cere- 
monies appropriate to the day. The orators of that 
occasion had numbered Presidents of the United 
States, senators and congressmen, eminent clergy- 
men, generals and jurists. ‘The personnel of the 
membership of the post embraced every grade of 
talent and worth; generals and clergymen, admirals 
and editors, lawyers, physicians, legislators, teach- 
ers, capitalists, bank presidents, manufacturers, 
men of large business responsibilities, as well as 
men of less influential and conspicuous callings. 
An associated society of influential and public 
spirited citizens, most of whom were too young to 
have served as soldiers during the war for the 
Union, had been formed to codperate with the post 
itself in all patriotic work. A Ladies’ Auxiliary 
still further extended the range of activities of the 
comrades of the post and with efficiency supple- 
mented their patriotic efforts. Such was the body 
into whose comradeship I at last found myself 
admitted in 1907. 

The personal records of the men of Grant Post 
covered nearly every important battle and field of 
operation of the direful four years of the Civil War. 
With Slemmer at Fort Pickens, Farragut at New 
Orleans and Mobile, Porter and Terry at Fort 
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Fisher, Grant at Donelson, Shiloh, Vicksburg and 
Chattanooga, Thomas at Chickamauga and Nash- 
ville, Meade, Hancock and Warren at Gettysburg, 
Sheridan at Cedar Creek, Winchester and Five 
Forks, Sherman in his march to the sea, Weitzel as 
he entered the fallen capital of the Confederacy, 
and finally during all the engagements of the last 
terrific struggle from the Wilderness to Appomat- 
tox, there were men who had marched and fought, 
whohad enduredcoldand hunger and overwhelming 
fatigue. That they had suffered wounds, absent or 
maimed limbs and disfiguring scars testified. The 
records of Libby and Salisbury and Andersonville 
witnessed that some of them had endured the priva- 
tions of imprisonment. ‘The blue ribbon and the 
jeweled pendant of the Congressional Medal of 
Honor testified the superhuman bravery and 
supreme opportunity of others. All had demon- 
strated during the years of honorable service to 
country since Peace had reigned that they could live 
for their country’s weal as well as fight for its pres- 
ervation when it was in danger. I learned to honor 
and love every one of them; it is perhaps not strange 
that they gave me their love and honor in return. 
I happily have lived long enough to appreciate 
somewhat of what I had lost during the many 
former years that I had failed to enjoy their 
companionship. 

During the years that the Grand Army of the 
Republic was in its full strength it was composed of 
more than five thousand posts; in every State of the 

24 
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Union it was represented. Its-first and chief object 
everywhere was to promote sentiments of loyalty 
to the Government of the Nation as symbolized 
in its Flag, and to preserve and honor the memory 
of those who had fought to develop and perpetuate 
its supremacy. In more than five thousand com- 
munities through two generations its posts were 
torches of patriotism that were never extinguished. 
Its influence for good in antagonizing the tenden- 
cies to degeneration and apathy that were insepar- 
able from the wonderful growth in material things 
that characterized those years is incalculable. It 
must ever be counted among the important influ- 
ences that made for righteousness in the Nation 
during the prolonged period of its existence. 

At the Fifty-fifth National Encampment of the 
Grand Army at Indianapolis, in September, 1921, 
I was elected its Commander-in-Chief. At the 
encampment of the year previous the Department 
of New York had announced that it would present 
my name when again the National body should con- 
vene; in the intervening months full opportunity 
to consider their candidate in all his qualities had 
been made the most of, and when at Indianapolis, 
Corporal Tanner, in his matchless manner, rose on 
the floor and made his speech of nomination, the 
result was assured. A few scattering votes were at 
first cast for a comrade from Oregon, but as 
Department after Department successively cast its 
full vote for the comrade from New York, the 
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Oregon candidate rose, gracefully withdrew his 
name and moved the unanimous election of 
Comrade Pilcher! 

In accepting the position, I knew it was one of 
duty as well as of honor. Fully apprised of the 
work that it involved if its functions were to be 
properly performed, I determined to give up my 
entire time and energies for the year to the duties 
of the office. I had already largely withdrawn from 
my professional work; my health was good, the 
sympathetic codperation of my wife and sons was 
certain, the backing of such a splendid body of com- 
rades as composed Grant Post could be counted on, 
the association with me of a body of fellow officers 
of unusual ability was a promise of continued help 
and a countrywide high appreciation of the merits 
and worth of the Grand Army as a whole 
was unmistakable. 

One of the earliest letters of congratulation upon 
my election that I received was from the President 
of the United States, Warren G. Harding, wishing a 
most generous success to my year of administration. 

One of my first official acts was to reply to a 
communication requesting me to send a message to 
the Veterans of the Confederate Army, who were 
about to hold their annual encampment at Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. This I did the more readily as I wished 
to promote in every way possible the good feeling 
between our old opponents and ourselves, the evi- 
dences of the growth of which had been so marked 
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during recent years. The coneluding paragraph of 
this letter was as follows: 


“We of the Blue do not ask you to forget. We respect the ten- 
der sentiments which the memories of the past must recall to your 
hearts. We do wish the continuance of mutual goodwill. How 
many times in recent years we have seen it exhibited: at Gettysburg, 
at Vicksburg, in the private homes of your citizens who have warmly 
welcomed us, never once asking us to abjure one whit of our 
own traditions. 

“In sending you this message the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Grand Army of the Republic believes that he voices the common feel- 
ing of all his comrades. The shades of the evening are fast fall- 
ing upon all of us. We are older and wiser, and I believe better men 
than we were sixty years ago. Certainly our perspective of life has 
changed. All its possibilities of achievement are behind us. At most 
a few years only of enjoyment remain to us. As we look hopefully, 
joyously toward that Golden West that awaits us, do we not see 
and acclaim with enthusiasm, outlined in the purple clouds whose 
borders are made iridescent by the setting sun, these words: ‘ One 
flag, one language, one country?’” 


This was my confessio fidei that strengthened as 
my year of service continued and I was brought 
more intimately into fellowship with men from every 
section of the land. 

Never had the might and influence of the 
American Union, the glory of the Flag, the patriotic 
devotion of its universal citizenship been more evi- 
dent than at that hour. From the platform where 
I had received the badge of my commandership I 
hastened to the Capital of my country to join with 
my fellow countrymen and with representatives of 
all the Nations of the Earth, to honor the remains 
of an unknown American Soldier, in whose person 
was represented all who had made the supreme sac- 
rifice for the country’s welfare and the honor of the 
Flag. To have been permitted to share in any 
degree in the soul elevation of that day would have 
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been a great privilege, but as the representative of 
so many thousands of equal heroes to place the 
wreath of their remembrance upon that symbolic 
casket and to express in appropriate words their 
message of esteem was an honor indeed, than which 
there could be no greater. 

Then was fulfilled in its completeness the 
prophecy of Abraham Lincoln at the close of his 
first inaugurai address in 1861: ‘The mystic chords 
of memory, stretching from every battle field and 
patriot grave, to every living heart and hearthstone 
all over this broad land, will yet swell the chorus 
of the Union, when again touched as they surely 
will be, by the better angels of our nature.” 

The year of my Commandership was the cen- 
tennial of the birth of the great leader of the troops 
of the Union, Ulysses §. Grant. 'To me fell as the 
special duty and high honor of the year to organize 
and direct the proper celebration of that event as 
planned by his comrades of the Grand Army of the 
Republic. To accomplish this I bent every effort 
of which I was capable. I may not give the details 
of the work here. In carrying it on I had the 
advantage of the wise and faithful codperation of 
my Adjutant General, William Clark Peckham, 
and of the Secretary of the Executive Committee, 
Albert E. Sholes. In connection with this tribute 
to these comrades it would be a shame to omit men- 
tion of the enthusiasm and unremitting and intelli- 
gent industry of the Headquarters Secretary, Mrs. 
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Mary Simister, who was a constant dynamic influ- 
ence to make the work succeed. 

As the result of all these efforts, which centred 
in the Grand Army of the Republic, a great tide of 
enthusiasm was created which swept over the whole 
land in appreciation of the character and services 
to his country of General Grant. This reached its 
height on the birthday of that hero, April 27, 1922, 
when with appropriate and most impressive cere- 
monies the wonderful group of statuary erected by 
the Nation to honor his name and to commemorate 
his achievements, was unveiled in Washington at 
the foot of the Capitol Hill. The dedication was a 
tripartite matter of the Commission appointed by 
Congress, of the Army of the Tennessee, long com- 
manded by General Grant, and the Grand Army 
of the Republic. The opening address was made 
by Bishop Fallows, President of the Society of the 
Army of the Tennessee; the presentation address 
was made by the Secretary of War, Mr. Weeks; the 
reception address was made by the Vice President, 
Mr. Coolidge, the unveiling of the equestrian statue 
was done by the hands of a great-granddaughter of 
the General, Ida Cantacuzene, after which the final 
words of dedication were spoken by myself as the 
representative of the whole Grand Army of loyal 
volunteers through whom his glorious work had 
been carried to its successful issue. The dedication 
was in these words: 

“In the name of the Army of the Tennessee and 

of the Grand Army of the Republic, I now dedi- 
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cate this memorial. I dedicate it to the memory 
of those who upon land and upon sea fought for 
the Union and fell in defense of the Flag; who 
upon land and upon sea fought for the authority 
of the Constitution and fell in defense of the 
Flag; who upon land and upon sea fought for 
their Country and fell in defense of the Flag. 

“I dedicate it chiefly and above all to the memory 

of the great Chieftain who led the hosts of the 
Union to final victory, and by his valor and wis- 
dom made it forever sure that all who upon land 
or upon sea fought for the Union, the authority 
of the Constitution, and in defense of the Flag 
did not die in vain.” 

General Julian S. Carr, of North Carolina, the 
Commander-in-Chief of the United Confederate 
Veterans, then in eloquent words testified to the 
regard with which the veterans in gray cherished 
the memory of their magnanimous foe of other 
days, and as he closed he unfurled an American 
Flag, to which as its folds swung out in the breeze, 
he pledged the feaity of all citizens of the now 
united Nation. 

In the parade which had preceded the ceremony 
at the monument, General Carr had marched by my 
side at the head of the Grand Army the whole length 
of Pennsylvania Avenue from the White House to 
the Capitol. As we walked together I had noticed 
that in his hand he was carrying a small paper 
parcel. I had wondered what it could be of which 
he was so careful. Now I knew what it had been; 
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it was the Stars and Stripes, his passport as a 
patriot, the declaration of himself as a lover of our 
common country! 

A peculiar understanding had been established 
between Carr and myself. In the early sixties, he 
had been a student at the University of North 
Carolina, while I had been a student in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan; we had both been members of 
the same college fraternity—the Zeta Psi. We had 
both served as enlisted men in the contending 
armies—now sixty years later we were both at the 
head of the veterans who remained of those armies. 
Our common fraternity, to which we were both 
much attached, proud of the high position to which 
their veteran brothers had been elevated, had man- 
aged to bring us together early in the year at a din- 
ner which was tendered us in New York City, 
where an entente cordiale had been established most 
pleasing to us both. It was upon this occasion that, 
as a souvenir of the reunion between North and 
South the photograph was taken which is repro- 
duced here in the adjoining illustration. The third 
figure shown in the centre of the cut is that of my 
son, Major James Taft Pilcher who had served in 
the ‘Twenty-seventh Division of the American 
Expeditionary Force in the World War. Barely 
two years have passed since that walk together up 
Pennsylvania Avenue. While engaged in these 
memoirs there is now placed in my hands a news- 
paper cutting which tells me that April 29, 1924, 
just past, Julian S. Carr died in Chicago—so has 
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The Commanders-in-Chief of the Grand Army of the Republic and of the United 
Confederate Veterans establish an entente cordiale with a World War Veteran as a 
witness. 
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passed out one more friend, a gallant gentleman, a 
lover of his country and of mankind. 

There was an incident connected with this deeply 
moving ceremony of the Grant Monument Dedica- 
tion that touched me profoundly. To represent the 
United States Navy on this occasion had been 
detailed Admiral Drake, a retired officer living in 
Washington. When we greeted each other, to me 
he was a stranger. Imagine my delight and aston- 
ishment to have him recall himself to me as one of 
the midshipmen who with me had battled with the 
waters in the Bay of Colon during the Penobscot 
days of ’68, more than fifty years before. I remem- 
bered him as a youth full of energy and promise; 
now he was an old man, gray and grizzled, enjoying 
the rest well earned by a lifetime of service in many 
seas. I had not seen him since in the harbor of 
Havana I had been called to the side of the dying 
Quinn on the ill-fated Saratoga. Then again earlier 
. that morning as I was about leaving my hotel to 
engage in the duties of the day, I was accosted by 
_ an old gentleman who proved to be none other than 
Doctor Bushey, my old chief at the Springfield 
Hospital, of my army days. He had come down 
from his Pennsylvania home in the hope of seeing 
me, as well as to enjoy the special privileges of the 
great day. The duration of our interview was all 
too brief, for the pressure of affairs quickly com- 
pelled me to leave him, and I did not see him again. 
That is a pleasure which I still indulge the hope 
of enjoying. 
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Three weeks after this memorable “Grant 
Day,” the presiding officer of the occasion, Bishop 
Fallows, wrote me saying: 


“IT was very sorry indeed not to reach home in time to par- 
ticipate in the banquet given in your honor here in Chicago. I did 
not arrive until two days after it was over. I wanted to tell you 
long before this how memorable and notable seemed to me the 
part played by the Grand Army under your leadership in the 
Grant Memorial exercises. How we thrilled on that wonderful 
day to the memory of our great Commander-in-Chief, and how 
good it was that so many of our dear comrades in blue could do 
such honor to our beloved Commander-in-Chief. 

“Tam looking forward to seeing you in Washington on the 
thirtieth at another great dedication of another of the world’s 
greatest souls! 

“ Again assuring you of my heartfelt appreciation of the deep 
significance and great beauty of the Grand Army’s part in the 
Memorial program, 

“ Faithfully yours, 
“SAMUEL Fattows.” 

Comrade Fallows’ desire to take part in the 
dedication of the memorial to Abraham Lincoln on 
the approaching Memorial Day was gratified. Not- 
withstanding his advanced age, he bore his part on 
that day also with apparently undiminished vigor. 
He returned to his Chicago home, but soon there- 
after sickened and, on September 5, 1922, died at 
the age of 87 years, to the last, an ideal type of oe 
Volunteer Defender of the Union. 

The demonstrations of honor to the memory Of 
General Grant, which were influenced everywhere 
by the initiative of the Grand Army aided by the 
special proclamations of the Governors of many 
states, were of imposing dimensions throughout the 
whole Union of States, and created a more full and 
just appreciation of the man’s greatness and 


nobility of character and of the excelling quality of 
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his services to the Nation. Records of all these 
demonstrations were gathered together with great 
painstaking by the Secretary of the Executive 
Memorial Committee of the Grand Army, Colonel 
Sholes. Having been appropriately bound, they 
form a magnificent folio volume, the whole consti- 
tuting an exhibit of great historical value, which was 
later deposited for permanent preservation in the 
Library of Congress at Washington. 

On the thirtieth of May following I was again 
in Washington with a triple duty to perform, for 
the Commander-in-Chief was expected to deliver 
the Memorial Day address in the amphitheatre of 
the Arlington National Cemetery in the morning of 
that day; to represent the Grand Army in the dedi- 
cation of the Lincoln Memorial in Potomac Park in 
the afternoon, and finally, to take part in the 
memorial exercises to be held later in the day at the 
National Cemetery adjacent to the Soldiers’ Home. 

The day was a perfect day; the audience gath- 
ered in the amphitheatre at Arlington was large 
and distinguished, including the President and Mrs. 
Harding, the Secretary of War, members of the 
Diplomatic Corps, many prominent officials of the 
Grand Army and of its Auxiliary bodies, and many 
hundreds of citizens. My theme was “ Lest we 
forget.” In these concluding words of the address 
were summed up the thought of the morning: 


“Why are we gathered here at Arlington this lovely Mayday, 
with songs and prayers and music and speech and flowers and flags? 
Not that we can add to the glory and joy of the men who lie buried 
here, but that we may once more acknowledge the debt which we 
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owe them, and can give to our own pear the joy of expressing anew 


the gratitude that fills them. 
“A Unirep Country! This it is sind which these men fought so 


many years ago. This it is the blessing of which we of today enjoy. 
In the grateful memory of a united country the labors and sacri- 
fices of these men will forever endure.” 


Of the Lincoln Memorial words fail to do jus- 
tice to the majesty and impressiveness of this 
temple in which is enshrined alone the marble figure 
of Abraham Lincoln. My part in the ceremonies of 
the day was brief yet dignified and important. 
There were gathered upon the broad platforms 
between the tiers of steps that led up to the temple 
from the level of the ground below, all the digni- 
taries in Washington—ambassadors, ministers, sen- 
ators, representatives, government officials of every 
degree. The plain that stretched out before it was 
crowded with thousands of citizens to all of whom 
the voice-amplifiers that had been installed carried 
clearly the words of the speakers. At the foot of 
the first tier of steps were placed the ranks of the 
veterans of the Grand Army in blue, and of sur- 
vivors of the Confederate Army in gray. After the 
invocation, at the command of the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Grand Army, the National Colors 
were presented by a guard of honor, and planted 
in the centre of the main passageway between the 
Grand Army on the right and the Confederates on 
the left. Then Bishop Fallows offered the dedi- 
catory prayer, after which the Commander-in-Chief 
spoke the words of formal dedication. Then fol- 
lowed the addresses of the occasion, which in their 
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appropriateness and dignity were befitting the 
solemnity of the ceremony. 

I have counted it a wonderful thing that there 
should have fallen to the lot of the Commander-in- 
Chief during the one year of my enjoyment of that 
position, the high privilege of taking part in so 
many patriotic ceremonies of such rare occurrence 
and exceeding importance as the Honors to the 
Unknown Soldier, the Dedication of the Memorials 
to Abraham Lincoln and to Ulysses S. Grant, and 
the Memorial Day Address at Arlington. One 
year later I was called: upon to make the Memorial 
Day Address at the Tomb of General Grant at 
Riverside Drive, New York. It seemed to me 
then that I had completed the tale of possible pub- 
lic patriotic expression. 

During the month intervening between the 
Grant Birthday and the Memorial Day, I had 
visited the Departments on the Pacific coast, taking 
in Missouri on my journey thither and Idaho and 
Utah on my return. At Riverside and Los Angeles, 
California; at Portland in Oregon, at Tacoma and 
Seattle and Spokane in Washington, at Boise in 
Idaho, and at Salt Lake City, I was the recipient of 
a series of receptions and attentions which demon- 
strated the place in the esteem of citizens every- 
where which the Veterans of the Grand Army still 
enjoyed. Similarly in the month of February I 
had visited the Departments of the South, making 
stops at Hampton in Virginia, Knoxville and Chat- 
tanooga in Tennessee, Birmingham in Alabama, 
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Atlanta in Georgia, Jacksonville and St. Cloud 
in Florida, New Orleans in Louisiana, Little 
Rock and the Hot Springs in Arkansas and 
Memphis in Tennessee and Louisville in Ken- 
tucky. During the month of April at Providence, 
Rhode Island; Boston, Mass.; Concord, N. H., 
and South Norwalk, Conn., I met with the Depart- 
ment encampments of those States. ‘There were 
certain Auxiliary Societies, too, which in the course 
of years had sprung up in affiliation with the Grand 
Army itself, such as the Woman’s Relief Corps, 
the Ladies of the Grand Army, the Daughters 
of Veterans, and the Sons of Veterans and their 
Ladies’ Auxiliary; all were in the habit of holding 
their annual convocations at the same time and 
place as the Grand Army itself. To each of these 
the Commander-in-Chief was expected to pay a 
visit and make an address, so that a very consid- 
erable amount of energy and tact and ingenuity was 
constantly in demand to satisfy the various clamors 
of these occasions. In addition varying engage- 
ments for luncheons, dinners and camp fires tested 
to the utmost the capabilities of the “honored 
guest.” In all these journeyings, I was accom- 
panied by my wife, who like a true “ sport” never 
complained of the little annoyances and fatigues 
unavoidable in such long and continued trips, but 
was ever watchful for the comfort and welfare of 
her husband. The varying phases of our many 
visits, the meeting with a daily changing host of 
interesting people, all the advantages of travel and 
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changing scene and climate were a never failing 
pleasure to her; with a gracious frankness, and full 
appreciation of every courtesy, she won the hearts 
of all whom she met, and added a touch of light and 
pleasure to every circle in which she mingled. In 
the words of the Proverb (xxxi, 26), “She 
opened her mouth with wisdom; and in her tongue 
was the law of kindness.” She rejoiced in the honor 
done her husband and with the naiveté and abandon 
of a child, enjoyed all the attentions which were 
showered upon her. 

To the best of our ability we discharged the 
duties of the year which finally culminated in the 
National Encampment held at Des Moines, Iowa, 
in September. 

The Grand Army had never before met within 
the boundaries of the State of Iowa, although to an 
unusual extent veterans of the Civil War had shared 
in its development as a State. Now an ardent 
enthusiasm for the old soldier was kindled through- 
out the whole state. To this no doubt the patriotic 
events of the year contributed, and also the close- 
ness of the days when all hearts had been touched by 
the emotions of a new war in which the present gen- 
eration had shared. Never had more enthusiasm, 
more appreciation, more desire to show every pos- 
sible honor to the Veterans of the Grand Army been 
displayed than that week called forth in the city of 
Des Moines, from the Governor of the State down 
to the youngest pupil in its public schools. It was a 
hectic week, a strenuous week, but a triumphant 
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and glorious week to us. It-was at last over. I 
passed to my successor, Judge Willett of Iowa, the 
badge of authority, and accepted the invitation of 
Levi Longfellow, of Minneapolis, who had aided 
me during the year as the National Patriotic 
Instructor of the G. A. R., to go home with him for 
a week of rest. My Adjutant General, William 
Clark Peckham, and my Chief of Staff, Birt F. 
Parsons, bade me good-bye, and themselves started 
upon their return to New York. Three days later 
I was shocked by the reception of a telegram say- 
ing that my Comrade Peckham was dead! When he 
had left me, he was apparently in perfect health, 
but while en route Kast, the initial chill of pneu- 
monia had developed, and he barely reached his 
home in time to die under his own roof! He was 
eighty-two years of age, but no one thought of him 
as an old man, for in activity of manner, in grasp of 
affairs, in interest in his fellows, in constancy of 
service, in breadth of judgment, in ability of admin- 
istration, in all things that occupy the attention and 
interest of men, he had shown no suggestion of age. 
He had been identified for a half century with-edu- 
cation in Brooklyn in the domain of physical science. 
He had traveled widely, he had read deeply, he had 
reflected profoundly. He gave his friendship to 
but few; to those to whom he did give it, he gave it 
absolutely. For many years I had enjoyed his 
personal friendship, which was strengthened by 
the ties of our official relations extending over many 
years, for he had been my Post Adjutant when I 
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was Commander, my Assistant Adjutant General 
when I was Department Commander, and finally 
my Adjutant General when I was Commander-in- 
Chief. It was well said of him in the records of 
Adelphi College, of whose faculty he was a member: 
“ He had lived reverently, courageously, with utter 
sincerity and with complete devotion; a remarkable 
educator, a distinguished citizen, an inspiring 
leader, and a beloved friend.” 
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In Jury, 1878, I completed the thirty-third year 
of my life. The six years just passed had been de- 
voted to gaining a foothold in the medical profession 
of Brooklyn, with what success has already been 
related. These had been strenuous years, and 
although I was young and full of ambition the cease- 
less effort and the inevitable anxiety had not been 
without its effect upon me. In my family the number 
of children to provide for had increased to three. 
The atmosphere of the dissecting room, in which I 
spent so much time, was not the most stimulating 
to one’s health. I had had a painful experience with 
an infected wound on one of my hands, and one 
afternoon, after going into the surf at the seaside, 
a slight cough had filled my mouth full of blood, 
which was not a good omen to one whose mother 
had died so recently of pulmonary tuberculosis. That 
my friends were beginning to be solicitous about 
me, I afterwards came to know. It was then that 
my friend, James H. Taft, asked me to accompany 
one of his sons to Germany, where he could join 
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an elder brother who was already in that country, 
a student in its Universities. As an inducement, 
he offered to defray the expense of a three months’ 
tour through Europe, if I would accede to his 
request. My wife seconded his wish, unmindful 
of the increased cares and loneliness of the proposed 
months of her husband’s absence. Evidently, what 
was planned was to send me off on a long vacation. 
So on July 6 I found myself a passenger on the 
steamer Main, bound for Bremen, Germany. This 
was the beginning of a series of voyages and travels 
that at intervals during subsequent years down to 
the immediate present have been enjoyed, sources 
of health and knowledge, and pleasure, each one a 
stimulating contact with a new, a larger and a wider 
world. This first trip, although in its scope quite 
trite and common to the blasé European tourist, was 
full of romantic interest to me as I found myself in 
rapid succession enjoying scenes, with which previ- 
ous reading had made me theoretically familiar, 
while to my virgin eyes their beauties or their gran- 
deur now made their first appeal. From Bremen I 
went to Berlin; thence to Dresden; thence to 
Vienna; thence over the Soemmering pass to Trieste 
and to Venice; thence to Milan; thence over 
the St. Gotthard pass to Lucerne; thence down the 
Rhine to Heidelberg and Cologne; thence to Paris; 
thence to London; thence to Edinburgh; thence 
through the Scottish lakes to Glasgow, and then a 
steamship and the wonderful Atlantic again to the 
Brooklyn home where my heart had been all the 
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time! Not only with a greatly enlarged mental hori- 
zon did I return, but with restored strength and 
bodily vigor, that has never since failed me. 

I did not cease during these months of pleasure 
amid the enjoyment of new scenes to make the most 
of every opportunity to deepen my professional 
ideals and to make the journey a true surgical pil- 
grimage. I wished especially, to see men, whose 
names were household words in every physician’s 
mouth, at work in their own surroundings, to get 
an idea of their personalities, and as far as possible 
to gauge and catch the spirit by which they were 
animated. ‘Thus, in Berlin, I saw and heard lecture 
and studied the methods of Virchow and von 
Langenbeck, and made the acquaintance of Schede. 
The day of my arrival in Vienna proved to be 
the day of the funeral of Rokitansky, great in 
pathology, but during my stay in that city I could 
still witness the surpassing surgical work of Billroth 
in his own wards. In Paris, I saw at work 
Verneuil, Guerin, Saint Germain and Guyon, but 
more especially Péan, who was then at the summit 
of his career, a very stimulating personality: In 
London, in St. Paul’s church, near the monuments 
erected to Lord Nelson, Sir John Moore and 
General Abercrombie, I descried a noble figure, at 
whose base was this inscription: 


“ Animated by a fervent attachment 
To the science and practice of his profession 
It was the study of his life to augment and exemplify 
The resources of surgery. 
And by a most assiduous, benevolent and successful 
Application of his time and talents 
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To this noble department of the healing art, 

Not his country alone, but the world 

Became indebted to his exertions 

And familiar with his fame. 

As a memorial of his excellence and their admiration 
His contemporaries and pupils have erected 

This monument to perpetuate his name and example.” 


Above this was the statue in white marble of 
Sir Astley Cooper! It would be impossible to exag- 
gerate the elevating effect upon the mind of the 
young surgical pilgrim as he contemplated this 
figure and read this tribute, in the presence of which 
he found himself so unexpectedly placed. He 
stood reverently ; he went away slowly and thought- 
fully, possessed with the ambition to imitate to the 
best of his own feeble powers the example of the 
man whose virtues and accomplishments could have 
commanded such a testimonial. 

During the fortnight in London, which was 
enjoyed by me at this time, I was able to see of its 
hospitals Saint Bartholomew’s, Guy’s, Saint 
Thomas, the University College, and the London. 
Of the surgeons whom I met I was most impressed 
by the veteran Mr. Bryant, the forceful Mr. 
MacCormac, then in the maturity of his career, and 
Mr. Rickman J. Godlee, then a young assistant sur- 
geon, who in after years became a baronet and the 
President of the Royal College of Surgeons. I had 
failed to note the fact that shortly before the time 
of my visit, Mr. Lister had come down from 
Edinburgh to London and then was working in the 
Kings College Hospital, which I did not visit, and so 
unconsciously failed then to gratify one of my most 
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cherished plans, to pay my respects to him—an 
oversight which I did not discover until I reached 
Edinburgh and inquired for him! 

In Edinburgh, most beautiful of cities, the old 
Royal Infirmary was still the only seat of clinical 
instruction for its famous medical school. The 
names of Liston, Ferguson, Syme, and Lister had 
rendered illustrious the roll of its surgeons. Spence 
still was its surgical chief, but Annandale, and John 
Chiene, were his active and efficient leutenants, 
from all of whom I received courtesies most fully 
appreciated by me. Such is a brief record of the 
strictly surgical opportunities that were enjoyed by 
me during this ever to be remembered vacation trip. 

The longer and more extended visit of 1884 has 
already been sufficiently referred to in the account 
of the founding and organization of the Seney 
Hospital. 

One episode, however, of this journey of 1884 is 
worthy of record. The passenger list of the Oder 
for that winter trip was very limited, and on the 
small steamer we were necessarily all thrown much 
together, the more so since during several of. the 
latter days of the voyage the gales and tremendous 
seas of a great storm confined us within decks. I 
was greatly impressed by the tendency to arro- 
gance and supreme satisfaction as to their racial 
superiority which was displayed by some of my 
fellow passengers who were of German blood. This 
spirit was evidently the direct product of the recent 
victories of 1871. But I could not forget Jena, 
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Friedland and 1807. When first in Paris in 1878, 
I had wondered at the black draped statues I had 
seen in the Place de la Concorde which kept alive 
the spirit of revenge among the French, and I felt 
certain that the fires were ever smouldering that 
in due time would break out into a tremendous con- 
flagration of war, 

After my winter in Germany, in 1884, as I 
descended the Rhine on my homeward way, I wrote 
as follows to a friend in America: 


“Nearly every city, big or little, has its monuments com- 
memorating the victory over the French. In the parks facing 
the university buildings in the little city and seaport of Kiel 
in the north of Germany; in the ancient Nuremberg, on the 
street near the bridge, which for ages has connected the two 
parts of the old city, these new monuments arrest the eye by 
their striking contrast to the old surroundings. At Berlin, as 
one emerges from the depot of the Northern railway, the first 
thing the traveler sees is the glitter of the golden wings of an 
immense statue of Victory that surmounts a lofty column in the 
neighboring park. 

“ Even the historic and ruin lined banks of the Rhine have 
been pressed into service; and in one of the most beautiful and 
legend consecrated spots, over against Bingen, rearing itself on 
the heights above, in glaring incongruous newness, is another 
immense monument commemorating the same victory. 

* * * * * 


“Time brings its revenges. Highty years ago all Germany 
was being over-run and ground down by the French, under 
Napoleon Bonaparte, and now Germans are supreme. Who 
knows but that the next generation may witness another turn 
in the wheel of Fortune, and the Rhine again in the possession 
of the French? What would become of these monuments then it 
is easy to guess.” 


Thirty-seven years later, when the Rhine was 
indeed again in the possession of the French, this 
letter came to light and was published in a news- 
paper of the period by a daughter of my cor- 
respondent under the caption “His prophecy 
came true.” 
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In these trips of 1878 and 1884 I was unaccom- 
panied by any member of my own family. During 
these months of absence I was a solitary pilgrim. 
This was a real deprivation to me for I am fully 
of the opinion that he who shares his enjoyment with 
a friend doubles his own satisfaction. I can endorse 
the words of Montaigne, when he says: 


“With me no pleasure is fully delightsome without com- 
munication; and no delight absolute, except imparted. I do 
not so much as apprehend one rare conceit, or conceive one 
excellent good thought in my minde, but me thinks I am much 
grieved and grievously perplexed, to have produced the same 
alone, and that I have no sympathizing companion to impart it 
unto. ‘If wisdom should be offered with this exception, 
that I should keepe it concealed, and not utter it, I would refuse 
it Cicero strain’d it one note higher. ‘If a wise man might 
leade such a life, as in abundance of all things he may in full 
quiet contemplate and consider all things worthy of knowledge, 
yet if he must be so solitary as he may see no man, he should 
rather leave such a life.’ Architas his opinion is suitable to mine, 
which was that it should bee a thing unpleasing to the very 
heavens and distastefull to man, to survay and walke within those 
immense and divine coelestiall bodies, without the assistance of a 
friend or companion: Yet is it better to be alone, than in tedious 
and foolish company.”—EHssayes, chap. nine. 


By 1892, awakened by the constant stimulus of 
active work in hospital wards, I began to feel irresis- 
tible a new urge for travel. I could gratify this 
the more happily since now I need not go alone, for 
the care of young children no longer required the 
unremitting presence of the mother in the home. So 
early in May of that year, accompanied by wife and 
sister and daughter, I embarked on the Normannia 
en route for Hamburg, and a summer abroad. 
In 1884 I had found Schede doing a great work in 
the old City hospital of Hamburg, but now I knew 
that in a magnificent new hospital in the Eppendorf 
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suburb of that city he had developed a clinic of much 
greater proportions. ‘This I would make my first 
objective. In the pleasure of the new experiences 
that daily crowded on my companions I could fully 
enter. We made the most of our week in Hamburg; 
the weather was delightful; there still remains vivid 
with me the recollection of the wonderful sunset 
cloud effects which the long May evenings brought 
to us while we were there. Daily visits to the 
Eippendorf clinic were most instructive to me. 
‘Thence we went to Berlin in which capital a new sur- 
gical luminary had arisen in the person of von 
Bergmann, who had succeeded to the surgical chair 
in the University left vacant by the death of von 
Langenbeck. A week in Berlin was greatly 
enjoyed by my companions while I devoted the 
mornings to the clinics of Bergmann and Hahn. 
The point farthest south to which I had planned to 
extend our itinerary had been Berne in Switzerland, 
whither the clinic of Theodore Kocher attracted me. 
On the way visits to Dresden, Carlsbad, Munich and 
Nuremberg were enjoyed, and thence via Zurich 
and Schaffhausen we came at last to Switzerland 
with the Rigi and Lucerne, and finally to Berne. 
Here a week with one of the greatest of modern 
surgeons I count as one of the eminent privileges 
of the summer’s vacation. Then the Rhine brought 
us to Cologne; then Amsterdam and Antwerp, the 
Hague, and finally Paris, gave a succession of 
experiences, the details of which may not be set 
down here, but furnished .a crowd of new joys that 
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were multiplied by the pleasure they gave to the 
companions who shared them with me. Again a 
succession of mornings in the hospitals of Paris, but 
the surgical giants whom I had followed fourteen 
years before, had largely disappeared, and a new 
generation had occupied the stage. Among my 
memoranda of this visit, I find now the names of 
Lucas-Championniere, Ségond, Terrillon, Pozzi and 
LeDentu—but Péan was still giving his spectacular 
clinics at the Hépital Saint Louis, and extended 
to me the privilege of assisting at some of his pri- 
vate work. With the Parisians we celebrated the 
Fourteenth of July, and in all the life of the boule- 
vards we mingled, and in the infinitely numerous 
sources of pleasure and instruction of that gayest 
of cities, had our full share. Then across the Chan- 
nel and on to London where we were received into 
the hospitable home of my colleague of the Annals 
of Surgery, Mr. Keetley, until we had secured suit- 
able lodgings for our party for a longer stay. 

A fortnight in London hardly suffices for a 
visitor to more than make a beginning in his visits 
to places of interest, but it had to suffice for -our 
party, who made the most of it. It enabled me to 
extend my acquaintance with the men who had 
arrived in the surgical arena since my last visit. I 
remember with greatest interest my morning with 
Mr. Victor Horsley, and his demonstrations of brain 
localization. Mr. Treves and Mr. Morris and Mr. 
Godlee extended courtesies to me, but I hurried 
on to attend the meeting of the British Medical 
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Association at Nottingham. There I saw Mr. 
Lawson Tait again, whose failing health was already 
evident. The ladies of my party meanwhile, had 
seized the opportunity to go on to Scotland with 
friends who had invited them to join them, until 
I could meet them in Glasgow after my Association 
attendance. Here was my friend William Macewen 
with whom I spent a couple of days of rare value, 
and then the reunited party took the train for 
Liverpool and the steamer for home. 

The Columbian Exposition at Chicago in 1893, 
and the events that culminated in the Spanish- 
American War in 1898, fully occupied all the energy 
left after the work of every-day routine had been 
carried out until the winter of 1901 brought the ses- 
sion of the Pan-American Medical Congress at 
Havana. The opportunity to return to Havana 
under such auspices was not to be neglected. A 
blizzard with drifting snow and howling winds 
attended us as we left New York the last of Janu- 
ary of that year, but by the second day out, the storm 
had been left behind, and from that time sunshine 
and balmy breezes attended us. It was a rare privi- 
lege for us to enjoy together this visit to Havana, 
about which clustered in our minds so many vivid 
memories of the past in which the tragedy of the 
Saratoga entered largely. Now not only had inde- 
pendence been gained by Cuba, but the pestilence 
which had for centuries like an evil spectre over- 
shadowed it had been conquered; at this very time 
the great announcement of the means by which it 
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could be controlled and banished was to be made, 
and under the beneficent rule of an American Gov- 
ernor General there was being demonstrated the 
absoluteness of the power to control it that had been 
gained. The spirit of happiness and hope and con- 
fidence was universal. These delightful Cuban 
days were followed by other lovely, sunny, restful 
days in Nassau, and by a succession of similar days 
at the Florida resorts of Miami, Palm Beach and 
Saint Augustine as we made our way northward 
again. During the remainder of our lives the recol- 
lection of those days was ever regarded by us as 
the highest peak of pleasure reached in all our 
journeyings. 

The following winter, 1902, we were again at 
sea, my wife and I—this time for a longer, more 
varied and novel journey. Going direct to Egypt 
we spent a month in that weird land, so redolent of 
antiquity, presenting a life which cannot be 
imaged by one who has not shared it, which is incom- 
prehensible to the dweller in a northern clime. We 
penetrated the great pyramid of Cheops, we visi- 
ted the mosques and bazaars of Cairo, we ascended 
the Nile to Assouan and the Isle of Philae, not yet 
desecrated by the overflow caused by the dam then 
in construction below it. Karnak and Luxor and 
Edfu revealed their mysteries to us. The tombs 
of the kings were explored. The peculiar life of 
the fellaheen excited our pity. The weeks of 
unbroken sunshine that marked our visit to the val- 
ley of the Nile caused us to welcome with new 
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pleasure the clouds and rain which we found await- 
ing us at Brindisi when we had bidden farewell to 
Egypt, and gained the shores of Italy. Then 
Naples and Vesuvius, the smoke of whose fires 
greeted our eyes the first thing every morning when 
we looked out of the window of our hotel apartment. 
To the very verge of its crater we made our way 
and looked down into the molten depths below. 
Then Pompeii, with its uncovered glories; Paestum 
with its ruined temples, relics of ancient Grecian 
colonies; Salernum where through the Dark Ages 
medical learning had been preserved; Amalfi with 
its drive along the sea to Sorrento, of surpassing 
loveliness. At last we were in Rome to enjoy the 
peculiar emotions of Easter week in the seat of 
Saint Peter. Here we were joined by our son, Paul, 
who had been spending the winter at the Uni- 
versities of Gottingen and of Berlin, and who was 
to spend his Easter vacation with us. All the glories 
of the Eternal City, all the pomp and ceremonies 
of the great festival week of the religious year were 
enjoyed to the full by us. Have not all their details 
been often described and so need no repetition here? 
From Rome we were attracted to the mountain 
shrine of Assisi, arising abruptly out of the Umbrian 
plain, where still lingers the spirit of the sweetest 
and most Christ-like of all the Roman Catholic 
Saints, Saint Francis, enshrined in the magnificent 
church on the brow of the Assisan cliff, decorated 
with the masterpieces of Giotto. The emotions 
created here by the traditions, the atmosphere, the 
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ceremonies, the peace and restfulness of this gem 
of Italian cities made our days there of deep and 
abiding joy. Most touching of all its relics is the 
Portiuncula or hut in the plain where the Saint 
met death. Now it is enclosed in a great church 
which has been built around it to protect it, so that 
it is no longer a hut among oak trees as in the days 
of Francis himself. I find among memoranda left 
by my departed wife this description of her visit: 
“We entered the church and gazed with intense 
interest on the Portiuncula, the jewel within the 
casket. We entered the cell where St. Francis spent 
his few moments of repose and so many hours of 
prayer. It resembles more the lair of a wild ani- 
mal than an abode for man, but such places were 
dear to him, and he rejoiced in the open forest out- 
side his cell into which he wandered both by day 
and by night. An open colonnade leads from the 
Portiuncula to a little plot of ground that in the 
days of the “ Little Brethren” was the orchard 
of the convent. On the farther side of this ground 
we found the garden of thornless roses now care- 
fully guarded by a netting of wire. As to these 
roses, thus runs the legend: In the day when St. 
Francis had his abode in the hut close by, this spot 
was a wilderness of brambles in the forest. One 
winter night Francis, being assailed by terrible 
temptation as he knelt in prayer through the watches 
of the night, ran out into the snow all 
naked, and cast himself among the brambles and 
thorns. As he rolled upon their piercing points 
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to quiet the fierce battle in his soul, the moonlight 
suddenly broke through the clouds and revealed 
the brambles changed into clusters of thornless 
roses, the white of whose petals were changed into 
red wherever they had been stained by the blood 
of the Saint, while the air was filled with hymns of 
praise sung by celestial spirits.” 

Santa Clara and her Order of the Poor Ladies, 
who followed the rule and accepted the vows of 
St. Francis, made their appeal to us, especially after 
our visit to the chapel of San Damiano—a chapel so 
old that none can tell its origin, which stands at the 
foot of a hill so steep that it is impossible to reach 
it, except by walking. We entered the gray stone 
building among the olivetrees and wandered through 
the chapel, the refectory and the cells, all devoid of 
frescoed walls or any adornment. Here Santa 
Clara and her nuns had their abode, and spent their 
days in prayer and manual labor. The face of the 
brown garbed, sandalled friar that guided us 
through this sanctuary and even walked with us 
outside for a space that afternoon, lingers patheti- 
cally in our memory. As we bade him goodbye, he 
looked at us with an expression of sadness, and said: 
“Father, Mother, Son—happy family! ”’ 

Ever after these days at Assisi, St. Francis 
remained our patron saint. A fine bronze statu- 
ette of him, the present of her son Paul to his 
mother, has been the constant companion of our 
living room. Now more than ever, I cherish it, as 
it brings back the hours which I so happily spent 
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with the mother and son on the rock of Assisi and 
the plain of the Portiuncula. 

Florence, Bologna, Padua and Venice—each in 
turn came then into our experience. Dante, and 
Petrarch, Savonarola, the Medici, Benvenuto Cel- 
lini, Michael Angelo and all the worthies of the 
Renaissance of Learning and of Art became alive 
again to us as we walked among the monuments 
which they had created and which witnessed to 
their reality as living men. Have not these scenes 
been the subject of description and depiction, the 
themes of travelers, poets, historians, novelists and 
artists, so that any description of them here need 
not detain us? My special interest in Bologna as 
the home of Mondino has already been referred to. 
In Padua the still present stemma or shield of 
William Harvey among the records of the students 
of its medieval university on the wall of its great 
Hall, was the chief object of my interest. ‘There 
I found it, clear and unmistakable, with its oval 
shield on which was borne a white-sleeved arm, the 
hand of which held a lighted candle, around which 
were twined two green serpents, the symbol of Medi- 
cine. This shield commemorated the fact that 
Gulielmus Harveus Anglica in 1600 had been a 
councillor of the English nation among the students 
then in attendance. We know that at that time he 
was a favorite pupil of Hieronymus Fabricius, the 
great surgeon-anatomist of the period, from whom 
Harvey received the beginnings of that insight into 
the functions of the blood-vessels that led to the 
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demonstration by him a few years later of the cir- 
culation of the blood and the true place of the heart 
in the economy of man’s body. We found still in 
existence the curious theatre in which Fabricius gave 
his lectures, and still standing the seats, black with 
age, in which sat the students of that day. This 
Harveian stemma of the Aula Magna of the Paduan 
University, I had reproduced in stained glass after 
my return to my home and had it set in one of the 
windows of my library. The light of the afternoon 
sun, always found it and lighted up brilliantly the 
white sleeved arm, and the flaming candle and the 
green serpents that commemorated one of the most 
lovable of men and greatest of physiologists among 
the Masters of Medicine of all ages, while it ever 
recalled to memory one of the most delightful days 
of a wholly delightful journey. 

At Venice, our son Paul left us and went on to 
Vienna to resume his studies, while his mother and 
I took our way to Milan and thence to the incom- 
parable Italian lakes. After Como and Lugarno, 
a week of rest was enjoyed by us on the shore of 
Maggiore, in full view of Isola Bella. 

The April days were ideal under the Italian 
sky, and we strolled and loitered and leisurely visited 
and read and played like children without a care 
in the world until at last the flitting days warned 
us to make our way to the seaside and at Genoa 
find the steamship that was to take us back to home 
and family and delightful labor, labor that was 
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to be the more enjoyed for the months of respite 
from it that we had stolen. 

Scandinavia. In the summer of 1908, the lure of 
foreign travel again became too great to be resisted, 
and Mrs. Pilcher and I were off once more, but this 
trip should be to northern climes. August 6 found 
us on the roomy and comfortable Danish steamer, 
the Hellig Olav, bound for Norway and her sister 
Scandinavian lands. A week later, when we rose in 
the morning, we found the northern coast of Scot- 
land in full view to the south, and the Orkneys on 
the north. The sky was clear and the morning was 
cold and bracing. As we progressed through the 
strait, a wonderful naval spectacle greeted us, for 
out from among the Orkneys steamed the entire 
home fleet of Great Britain, twenty-one ships of war, 
engaged in their summer manoeuvres, a demonstra- 
tion of sea power that was most impressive. As 
the Hellig Olav passed on its peaceful way into the 
North Sea the fleet steamed on to the south, along 
the east coast of Scotland. Little did any soul then 
imagine that within less than ten years ships of war 
carrying the Stars and Stripes, in friendly alliance 
with these which flew the Cross of Saint George, 
would be crowding the same sea, laying a chain of 
mines beneath its waters to keep in check the sub- 
marine monsters of acommonenemy! Then all was 
peaceful, the skies clear, the ocean smooth and the 
August sun undimmed by any cloud of war. August 
17 brought us to Christiania, the beautiful capital of 
Norway. For three weeks thereafter, we traversed 
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the canals, the lakes, the mountain roads, the fiords 
of Norway through the interior of the country from 
Christiania to Odde, to Molde and finally to Trondh- 
jem. On land the picturesque one horse, two- 
wheeled vehicle of the country, the stalkjaerre, was 
our mode of conveyance; on the lakes and fiords, 
staunch little steamers were always awaiting us; the 
roads were invariably good, and often were marvels 
of engineering; the stations or inns on the roadside, 
government supervised, were clean and comfortable, 
ever most welcome refuges for the tired travelers; 
the sublimity of the scenery, and often its beauty 
was indescribable; the sterling character of the 
people deeply impressed us, and their ability to over- 
come the disadvantages of a rigorous climate and a 
sterile terrain was most remarkable. 

One experience only of this Norwegian journey 
can be given here. August 28, we had arrived at 
the Loenwald, in the mountains, a lake which was 
fed by the waters of a great glacier at its head, 
Kjendalsbrae. A little steamer carried us to the 
head of navigation in the lake, and then by stalk- 
jaerre we were taken two miles farther up a glen 
to the foot of the glacier. Then we picked our way 
for a half mile farther over stepping stones in shal- 
low streams to the very face of the glacier’s terminus, 
which presented a great cavern surmounted by an 
expansive vault of blue ice, beneath which lay a great 
pool of water, the source of the glacier stream. 
This vaulted cavern of the glacier is well 
shown in the accompanying illustration. While we 
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were still standing looking at the grandeur and 
beauty of the spectacle, an immiense mass of ice sud- 
denly detached itself from the summit of the vault 
arch, and fell like an avalanche into the pool below. 
The water of the pool, with many small pieces of 
floating ice, was displaced with a tremendous splash 
which deluged the whole party and wetted us as if 
we had been immersed in the pool. The frightened 
company fled at once to a safer distance. A little 
German lady with us with ashen face exclaimed, “ it 
might have made us dead!”” We had some difficulty 
in picking our way back owing to a decided rise in the 
streams in a network of which we had been standing, 
and all of which had been immediately much swollen 
by the fall of the icy avalanche into the mother pool. 
We finally succeeded in extemporizing a rude bridge 
over which all crossed safely, and again reached 
our steamer, where we were able to dry ourselves 
by a good fire. 

Our farthest north was Trondhjem, the ancient 
capital of the Norse Kings. Although it was now 
September, the weather was balmy and we found 
strawberries served at our breakfast table. As-tro- 
phies of our nearest approach to the Arctic Circle 
we sent home a great Polar bear skin, and one of 
the most beautiful antlered reindeer heads I have 
ever seen. I forbear any description of the pictur- 
esqueness and rare historical interest of this city. 
Here was brought to an end our journey in Nor- 
way. We bade it a reluctant adieu, and availed 
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ourselves of the modern railway that conveyed us 
south to Stockholm. 

The land of the Vikings, the land of the fella- 
heen! Norway and Egypt—what greater contrast 
could be imagined? We were glad that we had seen 
both. The middle of September found us in Copen- 
hagen, where at the Frederiks Hospital, I had the 
privilege of seeing at work its master surgeon, 
Thorkild Rovsing, with whom I then formed a per- 
sonal friendship that was strengthened some years 
later when he visited the United States and became 
a house guest in my summer home among the moun- 
tains of New Jersey. 

The last week in September was spent in 
Brussels in attendance upon the sessions of the 
International Surgical Society, the first session of 
which was opened by the Prince Albert, who, ten 
years later, as the King of the Belgians, secured for 
himself that name for an indomitable struggle 
against the overwhelming odds of a relentless foe 
which remains as the greatest jewel in his crown. 
Among all the distinguished surgeons who gathered 
at this Congress, no one was more conspicuous nor 
worthily honored than its Secretary-General, 
Antoine Depage, of Brussels, while as the leader in 
the many social courtesies which marked the week, 
his wife, Madame Depage, was most attractive and 
efficient. She by her gracious and thoughtful tact 
gave a special charm and enjoyment to the hours 
that were not occupied by the sessions of the Con- 
gress itself. It seems especially tragical that such 
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a gracious and capable personality should have been 
fated to be extinguished later*by the horror of the 
Lusitania, while she was engaged in an errand 
of mercy! ; 

After Brussels, there came an enjoyable three 
weeks in England, most of it spent in London, with 
side trips to Oxford and Cambridge and Leeds, ter- 
minating with a few days in Liverpool before taking 
the Campania for New York. This visit to London 
I count as specially noteworthy on account of the 
acquaintance I then made with Dr. J. Frank Payne, 
the English medical historian, whom I met at a 
luncheon given in London by Sir William Osler. 
Doctor Payne the next day received me at the Col- 
lege of Physicians in Pall Mall and showed me the 
treasures of the College, and especially the relics of 
Harvey, Sydenham and Linacre preserved there. 
Subsequently Mrs. Pilcher and I had the pleasure 
of spending an afternoon with him and his wife at 
their residence in the country. Most of the time 
the Doctor and I spent together in his library which 
was rich in incunabula and in early English medical 
books and manuscripts. It was a rare afternoon to 
me. Not many years after this, Doctor Payne died 
and English Medicine lost one of its choicest spirits. 

During this period in London I was interested 
in the work of Mr. Pearce Gould and of Mr. Hand- 
ley at the Middlesex Hospital, of Sir Watson 
Cheyne at Kings College Hospital, of Mr. Symonds 
at Guy’s Hospital, Mr. Keetley at the West London 
Hospital, and Mr. Moynihan at Leeds. At Liver- 
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pool a morning with Mr. Robert Jones was full of 
instruction. One of the most marked characteristics 
of the medical spirit is the readiness to communi- 
cate knowledge which is its fruit. It is invariably 
exemplified by surgeons everywhere, of every 
nationality. ‘The surgical pilgrim can count upon 
it with certainty wherever his wanderings may 
carry him. 

The fifteen years which followed our return from 
Norway have been chronicled in the chapters “Flood 
Tide ” and “ Exultant Years.” During these years 
we enjoyed many further unchronicled voyagings 
that may properly be classified as Opera Minora. 
Such were trips to Porto Rico, to Jamaica, to 
Florida, to New Orleans and Richmond, to the Yel- 
lowstone Park, to the Grand Canyon of the 
Colorado, to the Yosemite and to the Pacific Coast 
as far north as Skagway and the White Pass in 
Alaska, the Canadian Rockies and the Great Lakes 
from Duluth to Buffalo, and, to cap all, the thirty 
thousand miles travel as Commander-in-Chief of the 
Grand Army of the Republic. This period from 
1908 to 1922 inclusive, might properly be termed 
the stay in the “Beulah Land” of this Pil- 
grim’s Progress. 

One exciting incident of this period ought not, 
however, to escape reference. It was in February 
1918. Mrs. Pilcher and I had been spending a week 
with our sons, Major James and Colonel Debevoise, 
who with their commands, a part of the 27th Divi- 
sion, A. EK. F., were then encamped at Spartanburg, 
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S. C. Washington’s Birthday had been celebrated 
by the Division with much military pomp, and 
the tide of patriotic fervor was high in every 
heart. We had enjoyed the conditions of this camp 
greatly but now were on our way to Savannah and 
farther south. The day was a beautiful sunny day; 
filled with a sense of perfect peace and security we 
were approaching, in the early afternoon, Columbia, 
the capital of South Carolina. We had just 
rounded a sharp curve about the base of a hill when 
with tremendous crash and breaking of glass and dis- 
location of seats, the train came to a sudden stand- 
still. Everyone was precipitated violently from their 
seats, but beside fright and a few bruises and some 
slight skin lacerations, no serious damage seemed to 
have been sustained by ourselves and our fellow pas- 
sengers in the car. It took some little time for us to 
recover our equanimity and to adjust ourselves to 
the situation sufficiently to begin to speculate 
as to what had been the cause of this misadven- 
ture and to wonder what had happened to the rest 
of the train. When we finally did venture to get 
out of our car and look around us, the full extent 
of a tragic disaster became for the first time appre- 
ciated by us. In advance of our train had been run- 
ning another passenger train which had come in 
from a branch road. Just after this other train had 
rounded this hill it had been compelled to stop for 
some repair. The usual signal flagman had been 
sent to the rear to guard it; the repairs completed, 
the guard had been recalled and the stalled train 
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was just getting under way, when without warning 
our own train had come around the curve at the full 
height of possible speed and crashed into the rear 
of the still standing train. The cars of the advance 
train were telescoped by the locomotive of the 
oncoming train, to check whose speed and lessen the 
force of whose impact it had been impossible. We 
had been in the rear car of the catapulting train and 
hence only the bruising and shaking up that we had 
experienced, but sudden death had come to many 
in the rear car of the telescoped train in the wreck 
of which could be seen entangled the dismembered 
and torn fragments of human bodies. From others, 
mangled but living, were coming cries for help, 
which the uninjured were straining every nerve to 
supply. Thirteen individuals were killed outright, 
and many were injured, some of whom subsequently 
died. Fortunately the place of the accident was not 
many niles distant from Columbia, from which a 
relief train was soon obtained, and the dead and the 
dying, the injured and uninjured were cared for in 
that city. The next day my wife and I were able 
to take up our journey for points farther south, 
thankful that Death had missed us again. 

South America. In the autumn of 1922, still 
somewhat worn by the labor as Commander-in- 
Chief, I determined to get away from every duty 
either patriotic or professional, and to take a real 
vacation. I would also escape the rigors of a north- 
ern winter of which a recent somewhat severe attack 
of bronchitis made me especially apprehensive. So 
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early in December we fled to South America. A 
fortnight at sea, with smooth and balmy breezes; 
a fortnight amid the glorious scenery of Rio 
Janeiro, brought us to Buenos Aires, the Paris of 
South America. For another fortnight we enjoyed 
its pleasures and novel scenes. Among our new 
found friends there was Sir John O’Conor, the 
great surgeon of the British Hospital of Argen- 
tina, who insisted that we should join his annual 
vacation party at his estate in Patagonia on the 
border of Lake Nahuel Huapi. The prospect of 
such a journey was an inviting one. It would take 
us far from the ordinary routes of travel, three hun- 
dred and fifty miles beyond the terminus of the 
southern railroad of Argentina, into comparatively 
wild territory on the upper plateau of the southern 
Andes—among the wildest of lakes whose chain 
with their portages formed a pass among the 
highest and grandest of the Andean peaks through 
which, after our visit with our hospitable host, we 
could readily cross to the Pacific coast in the south 
of Chile. 

So when Sir John’s party assembled at the sta- 
tion of the Ferrocarril del Sud, in the early evening 
of January 26, 1923, we were there. In addition 
to ourselves and our host the party was made up of 
the American Ambassador to Argentina, Mr. 
Riddle; the British Minister, Sir Bielby Alston; the 
general manager of the Singer Sewing Machine 
interests in Argentina, Charles Whittemore and 
Mrs. Whittemore, and the wife of one of the direc- 
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tors of the Central Railway of Argentina, Mrs. 
Lowe-Brown. We were the special guests of the 
railroad, and the private car of the president of the 
road was to convey us—not bad auspices to start 
out on our journey. A comfortable night’s rest in 
our luxurious stateroom brought us in the morning 
400 miles south to Bahia Blanca, the chief seaport 
of Argentina along the coast between Buenos Aires 
and the Strait of Magellan. We were given an 
hour’s ride through its streets and parks while a spe- 
cial train was made up to send us westward 400 
miles more to Neuquen, the end of the road, on the 
Rio Negro, the northern boundary of old Patagonia. 
We did not arrive until after nightfall, but the ride 
was not tedious, through a diversified country. It 
was a pleasure to occupy our car for another night. 
Before daybreak we were up, and after a good 
breakfast were ready for our two days’ trip over the 
barren waste that separated us from Lake Nahuel 
Huapi. The sun rose in a cloudless sky, and the 
day continued clear and cool, as beautiful a day as 
any May day in Brooklyn. Two powerful Mercedes 
cars contained the company and our destination was 
the settlement of Bariloche, on Nahuel Huapi, 350 
miles to the south. Our course led over a rough 
plain or steppe 3,000 feet above the level of the sea; 
an arid waste like the sagebrush desert of our 
western plains. The road soon degenerated into a 
mere track, which would detour to this side or that 
as the old wheel ruts would become too much rain 
washed to be passable. An occasional antelope or 
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pheasant would start out from among the brush as 
we plowed along, and at frequent intervals the 
whitened bones of sheep and cattle and horses that 
had once tried to pass that way marked the road. 
This was the great highway down into Patagonia, 
and over those arid plains countless droves of beasts 
and men had found their unblazed way during the 
ages of the past. 

About 10 in the morning we came to the Limay 
River, a wide, deep and rapid stream, the outlet of 
Nahuel Huapi, from which the river channels its 
way northward to empty into the Rio Negro at 
Neuquen. The crossing of the river was effected by 
an ingenious and practical ferry scheme. A steel 
cable was stretched above the water from shore to 
shore, like the wire of a trolley; along this traveled 
pulleys from which ran guys that were attached 
to either end of a large flatboat on the water below, 
on the bottom of which had been placed obliquely 
running keels. The rapid current rushing against 
the oblique surfaces of these keels urged the boat 
along across the current just as the wind on a close- 
hauled yacht glances from its sails and drives it 
along almost against the wind, as the boat is held 
up to its course by keel and rudder. Our boat, as 
it came over to meet us, was filled with sheep, a 
portion of a flock of several thousand that were wait- 
ing to be brought over the river. These had been 
slowly traveling for weeks over the steppe, on their 
way from the distant Patagonian grazing plains 
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to the railroad at Neuquen, and thence to the 
world’s market. 

The day’s journey passed uneventfully. It was 
yet daylight when we arrived at the station known 
as Casa d’lbar, where we were to spend the night. 
The Casa was an ideal desert caravansary, a one- 
story quadrangular structure, with an inclosed patio 
onto which all the rooms of the fort-like structure 
opened. In the middle of the patio was a fountain. 
Around the building were grouped barns and out- 
buildings and a corral for animals. The accommoda- 
tions were rude but sufficient for reasonable comfort 
and we slept well. We made our early breakfast 
the next morning by lamplight, and getting away 
promptly witnessed the sun rise over the barren 
hills. We were among the foothills of the Andes. 
Occasionally valleys with streams and green fields, 
and hillsides on which horses and cattle were grazing, 
began to be met with and at long intervals lonely iso- 
lated rude dwellings were passed. In the midmorn- 
ing through a break in the distant hills a yet more 
distant snowy summit was descried. It was our 
first view, 60 miles away, of El] Tronador, the great 
sentinel of the Patagonian pass into Chile. We 
soon lost sight of it, however, as it was obscured by 
the nearer hills, and we did not see it again until 
we were at its very foot many days later. As the 
day wore on the way became more mountainous and 
picturesque as we threaded our way through the 
valleys, with many strange and exquisite rock 
effects, until about 4 p.m. Lake Nahuel Huapi 
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was revealed embowered among the mountains, and 
the settlement of Bariloche welcomed us. 

At the wharf here the steamer Condor was found 
ready to take us 30 miles up the lake to O’Conor’s 
“hut ” Beatrice, where ten happy days were spent 
with the delightful company gathered here enjoy- 
ing the gracious and over-flowing hospitality of 
our greathearted host, Sir John O’Conor. We 
found our Ambassador a model of courtesy and 
culture; the English Minister ever bubbling over 
with a keen dry humor; Whittemore, whom we 
dubbed Lord Whittemore, highly intelligent, widely 
traveled, always considerate and helpful, and the 
ladies always gracious and full of high spirits 
that lent a special attractiveness to each succes- 
sive day’s experience. The weather continued 
delightful; hot enough in the direct rays of the sun, 
but with cool nights. The skies were clear, the moon 
at its full, and the Southern Cross always brilliant 
in the southern sky. The mountains about the lake 
were always grand, imposing and majestic. Their 
tops were white, not with snow, but with a deep 
layer of ashes which a year or two before had fallen 
over that whole region as the result of a voléanic 
outbreak from one of those innocent looking hills 
by which the lake was surrounded, that had never 
before been known to display volcanic activity. 

Thursday morning, February 8, at 8:30 a.m. 
the steamer Condor was again at the wharf, the first 
communication we had with the outside world since 
our arrival. The entire household and guests came 
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down to the shore to bid us good-by! We were not 
permitted to go alone. Mr. and Mrs. Whittemore 
announced their determination to see us safely 
through to the other side of the mountains and 
deliver us at the hotel in Puerto Varas on the 
Chilean State Railroad. What that meant to us 
cannot be too strongly stated. Familiar with the 
language and customs of the country; young and 
strong and travel experienced they constituted them- 
selves our bodyguard and carried out their self- 
assumed task of guardians, friends, guides, and 
helpers with as much devotion as if they had been 
our own children. 

By noon we had reached the landing place from 
which we were to make our start through the moun- 
tain passes, Puerto Blest by name, at the extreme 
end of a narrow fiord-like arm of the lake, gloomy 
from the shade of the high mountains that bound 
itin. A two hours’ trip on mule back along a devi- 
ous trail was to be the next step. Our bags and 
grips were placed in a two-wheeled oxcart and sent 
on before us, while we climbed into the saddles on 
the backs of the mules and sturdily set forth. The 
road was rough, with a long ascent along the moun- 
tain side; on every hand magnificent views; through 
forests of great trees and thickets of fuchsia. No 
points of special hazard tried our nerves; then a 
shorter descending trail until we came to a moun- 
tain lake, Lagunda Fria, or Cold Lake. 'Towering 
mountains with steep precipices closed it in. Just 
behind these heights and by them concealed from 
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view were the eternal snows and glaciers of El 
Tronador, the source of~>the waters of this 
Cold Lake. 

Here we found a rude boat and two sturdy 
rowers, who rowed us along the lake for an hour to 
a landing station. Here, after an hour’s wait, mules 
again made their appearance, sent for our use. 
These we mounted and were off for a three hours’ 
ride more along mountain trails to Casa Panguey. 

The trail led through a gap in the mountains, 
so that when we were at the summit of the path, or 
Cumbre, the elevation was less than 4,000 feet above 
the sea level. An hour’s climb brought us to the 
Cumbre, where ran the boundary line between 
Argentina and Chile; then began a descent along 
zigzags that seemed would never end. At last at a 
turn in the mountain trail Tronador in its full 
majesty was revealed to view, together with the 
valley which ran down from its base. 

Along this valley the rapid current of a glacier- 
born river had channeled a winding course. At the 
foot of the hills which form the divide between Chile 
and Argentina was a small timber-built lodge of 
one story and attic, the ground floor containing one 
fair-sized dining room and a couple of bedrooms. 
There was an attic reached by a rude ladder, and 
a front piazza, the flooring of which had not yet 
been laid. At a distance of some 200 feet was a 
shack in which a place for the cooking was given 
with a lean-to annex for the bedroom of the cook and 
her husband, the caretaker of the outfit. Rather a 
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capacious set of barns and yards formed the needed 
corral for the mules and horses and cattle which were 
assembled here for the needs of the Trans-Andean 
transport system, of which it was a part. It 
was about seven o’clock in the evening when we 
reached this Casa Panguey. Here we were served 
a fair meal of meat, bread, and vegetables and wine. 
The ladies when they saw the bedrooms, which 
looked neat and inviting, were quite pleased and 
expectant, but expectation gave way to dismay 
when they were informed that the rooms were 
already preémpted by a party who had arrived the 
previous day and were then out exploring the Tron- 
ador Glacier. 

They were fain to content themselves with the 
offer of the cook to surrender to them her own room 
and beds in the cooking shack annex. They reported 
the next morning that they slept well. Fatigue is 
the best soporific, just as hunger is the best sauce. 
For Whittemore and me a couple of mattresses were 
laid on the floor of the attic and we climbed the 
ladder to them when we were ready to go to bed. 
We, too, slept well, lulled by the rustling of the 
river’s waters and an occasional boom from an ava- 
lanche in the Tronador. 

The morning found us all quite refreshed and 
ready for another day’s work. A Chilean customs 
officer made his appearance after breakfast and the 
formality of an inspection of our bags was gone 
through with. For the first part of this day’s travel 
we were to have saddle horses. 

27 
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The Tronador (Thunderer, so-called on account 
of the frequent thunderous réverberations through 
the mountains caused by avalanches from its heights) 
is the greatest mountain of the Patagonian Andes. 
We had caught a momentary glimpse of its snowy 
summit two weeks before as we were crossing the 
Neuquen-Nahuel Huapi plain sixty miles to the 
south. Now we were at its very foot, and it loomed 
up huge and majestic, many peaked, glacier scarred, 
at the head of the valley where we were. All that 
day it was in full sight as we pursued our journey 
or rested at evening on the border of Lake Esmer- 
alda. Its summit rose 11,277 feet above the sea 
level. From its northern base issued the river along 
the banks of which our second morning’s ride was 
to be. The roadway was about the same quality as 
that of the preceding day, rough and stony, but 
the descent was so gradual as to be negligible. Great 
mountains shut us in on each side. Wild fuchsias 
continued to adorn the roadside with their profuse 
bloom, and the forests that clothed the mountain 
sides were filled with magnificent specimens of the 
Chilean beech, and were often white with the flower- 
ing ulmus tree of the country. The air was clear 
and crisp and the landscape radiant with sunshine, 
so that this stage of the travel that day was attended 
with a minimum of fatigue and discomfort. 

A three hours’ ride brought us to another beau- 
tiful mountain lake with water so green as to richly 
deserve the name that had been given to it, Lago 
Esmeralda (Emerald Lake). The mountain 
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passes were behind us, although this emerald-hued 
lake was still surrounded by mountains, separated, 
however, by pastures at their base that were ani- 
mated by grazing flocks and grain fields that were 
ripe for the harvest. As we looked back and to the 
south the great snow crown of Tronador was still 
visible, while confronting us on the north side of the 
lake was a lesser but still imposing volcanic mass, 
Mount Techado. At a neat summer hotel on the 
border of this lake, we spent the night, and early 
the next morning were being transported over the 
green waters of the lake to its foot where we would 
find conveyance across the portage to the last of the 
lakes, Llanquihue, over which our journey lay. 

We lost sight of Tronador, we skirted the base of 
Techado, and as we turned a projecting foot of a 
ridge that up to that time had hidden the lower part 
of the lake from our sight, there came into view 
two more great and imposing snow-clad peaks on 
the northward. First there was the sharp-pointed 
summit of “ Puntiagudo ” or the needle point, and 
then more great and imposing, the beautiful 
snow-covered cone of the “Fujiyama of Chile,” 
Mount Osorno which was to be our companion 
throughout the rest of the day. 

The day was again a beautiful one, air cool, 
sunshine bright. The pleasure of living was great! 

The scene was most picturesque and enchanting 
as we steamed out on the waters of Llanquihue. 
Before us was the beautiful sheet of water that was 
to convey us to our farthest west and south in South 
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America, On our right and close at hand was the 
beautiful Osorno, twin sentinel with the Tronador, 
that kept watch over this Trans-Andean pass 
through which we had come from Argentina. On 
our left was Calbuco, lifting its massive, rugged 
snow-covered ridges above the fertile plains below, 
everlasting monument to a fierce patriotism that 
would acknowledge no foreign master. It was a 
beautiful evening, and while we were still on the 
lake night fell. As the sun sank below the horizon 
and the shadows of night gradually crept up the 
sides of Osorno, for a long time still the glistening 
cone-like summit of the mountain continued to 
reflect its rays and to form a great lighthouse in 
the skies. It was a fitting close to the experience of 
the previous days. 

This Patagonian pass from Argentina into 
Chile, as compared with the one from Mendoza to 
Los Andes, farther north, is but little familiar to 
the Northern tourist. It would have been entirely 
unknown to me had it not been for Sir John O’Conor 
and his hospitality at Nahuel Huapi. Nor can we 
express too warmly our sense of indebtedness to 
our friends, the Whittemores, for their delightful 
companionship through the pass, and for their help- 
ful services in lessening the fatigues and troubles 
of the journey. 

We were now at Puerto Varas, a few miles 
north of the southern terminus of the longitu- 
dinal railroad of Chile which runs along its central 
valley from the Gulf of Ancud at the south to 
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the northern boundary. The experiences and 
observations of the journey northward to Santiago 
and Valparaiso need not be detailed. They were 
full of pleasure and interest to us, but the same 
scenes have been described already by many travel- 
ers. At Valparaiso we came to the Pacific Ocean, 
once more to enjoy the comforts of a great ocean 
steamship, in which we passed northward along the 
western coast of South America, to wake up one 
morning to find ourselves in the Gulf of Panama, 
surrounded by majestic ships of war that flew our 
own dear flag, the Stars and Stripes. 


x 


XX 
THE LAKESIDE COUNTRY HOME 


THE EAGLE’S NEST 


1879-1924 


Ir was in the summer of 1879 that we first 
caught sight of Lake Hopatcong among the hills 
of northern New Jersey. The casual traveller on 
the great railroads that traverse that state, or the 
_ dweller in its more level central area or on the sandy 
plains of its southern portion can have no con- 
ception of the picturesque beauties of mountain 
ridges, fertile intervening valleys and myriad lakes 
that its northern portion presents, the chief gem of 
which is the lake to which we were then introduced, 
which was to form an important element to us in 
the joy of living for more than forty years there- 
after. We had been invited to join a party that 
planned to spend the month of August camping 
upon the shore of the lake. Some of the party had 
been there in a former season and were enthusiastic 
as to its attractions. The clamors of a brood of 
little children to be cared for during the hot weeks 
of summer in the city decided the question as to our 


acceptance of the tempting invitation. So great 
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was the satisfaction that we had from this our first 
experience in a lakeside camp, that it was repeated 
the following summer, with the awakening finally 
of the conviction that the acquirement of a perman- 
ent home at some point on this lovely mountain lake 
was to be achieved if possible. A fortunate and 
unexpected juncture of affairs brought to us while 
we were in this mood the offer of a property which 
to our eyes combined in a high degree every beauty 
and every advantage for which we sought. The 
purchase was made and for one family at least was 
settled permanently the question which annually 
perplexes so many city families, ““Where shall we 
spend the summer this season? ” 

The accompanying illustration will give some 
idea of the portion of this lake on whose rugged 
shore the summer home of the family was now estab- 
lished. Everything was quite primitive then in our 
surroundings. From the back country our hillside 
could be reached only by a rude road made by 
cutters of wood who from time to time had hitherto 
gathered harvests of timber from these hills. ‘The 
main thoroughfare of approach was by boat over 
the bosom of the lake itself. Not far from the foot 
of the lake, separated from it by a canal with a 
footbridge spanning it, ran the Lackawanna Rail- 
road with a primitive platform as a flag station 
where on signal a train could be stopped to take 
on or let off an occasional passenger. Evidences of 
the glacial geological period were everywhere to be 
seen in the huge boulders and innumerable worn 
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granite fragments that thickly strewed the ground 
of our newly gained estate. Indeed the lake itself 
was a remnant of the glacier that had once filled all 
that valley and channelled out the basin which was 
now filled by our lake. What soil there was had 
resulted from the accumulation between the stones 
of decayed vegetation mixed with sand and weather- 
born gravel from the disintegration of the rocks 
themselves. A fair stand of trees had, however, 
found this shallow soil sufficient for their growth, 
and oaks, and ash, and maple, hickories, cedars and 
dogwood flourished. The Virginia creeper and the 
wild grape helped to cover the rocks and adorn the 
trees. On such a hillside as this was located our 
original unpretentious cottage, some 150 feet above 
the lake and about 500 feet distant from it, a point 
from which a most beautiful, varied and far reach- 
ing view was enjoyed. The surface of the lake so far 
below us, was still nearly one thousand feet above 
the level of the sea, which was only fifty miles away. 
The length of the lake was fully nine miles in extent, 
but the irregularity of the shore, with its many 
bays, projections, indentations, coves and points, 
was such that its detailed circumference was-over 
fifty miles. Its waters abounded in fish of which 
bass and pickerel and perch were the most impor- 
tant species. It had no inlet but was supplied by 
the watershed of the surrounding hills. From its 
western end flowed a cascading sylvan stream, the 
beginning of the Musconetcong River which later 
lost itself in the greater Delaware River. Its natu- 
ral boundaries were bold rocky shores, with deep 
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water to their edges. Early in the nineteenth cen- 
tury its level had been raised some ten feet and 
its area enlarged by the construction of a dam 
at its outlet so that it might serve as a feeder to 
the Morris and Essex Canal then being constructed 
across the State. A natural terrace on our hill- 
side offered itself as a building site from which 
on three sides the ground rapidly sloped, while at 
our rear a massive granite cliff rose sheer fifty 
feet to shut off from us the world and the north- 
west winds to ensure to us a seclusion that was very 
dear tous. On the far side of the cliff was a stretch 
of woodland that completed our domain, the whole 
area of which comprised some thirteen acres of 
ground. Neighbors we had, but not too near, 
although near enough when we desired to seek them, 
neighbors with the same ideals and standards of 
life as those cherished by ourselves, whose friend- 
ship has been enjoyed by us with unbroken harmony 
through the long series of years even down to the 
present time. Circling above us in the azure heights 
occasional eagles excited our admiration in those 
early days and led us to give to our own abode the 
name The Eagle's Nest, It was a simple life that 
those summer days witnessed in this favored spot 
while the children grew in stature and strength and 
in the favor of men, learning lessons of self reliance, 
of mutual regard, and of nature’s powers. Here 
it was our privilege often to receive our friends who 
were willing to share our simple life for a time. 
There now crowd upon us many delightful memories 
of the happy days which were shared with us in this 
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favored spot by beloved friends, so many of whom 
have now gone on before. 


“For some we loved, the loveliest and the best 
That from his vintage rolling Time has prest, 
Have drunk their cup, a round or two before, 
And one by one crept silently to rest.” 
—Omar Khayyam. 


To this lakeside each succeeding summer brought 
this family to enjoy the vacation weeks until as 
autumn approached, shortening days and the vari- 
ous duties of busy life recalled them imperatively 
to their city home. Each season brought new and 
additional sources of enjoyment as the improvement 
and development of the mountain home kept pace 
with the growth and maturing minds of its inmates. 
Children grew into men and women, who in time 
brought their own children to share in what had 
been the delights of their own childhood; they in 
turn have now become men and women, and with 
the coming of the Golden Wedding of the original 
pair a great grandchild became the chief interest 
of the Kagle’s Nest. And still they foregather at 
this spot around which their own childhood memor- 
ies so richly cluster. It is true that the lake itself, 
in the development of the suburban life of a new 
century, has become transformed into a great resort 
to which many thousands of people throng every 
summer; a picturesque railway station building has 
taken the place of the simple flag platform at the 
foot of the lake and many trains each way daily 
carry to and fro the multitudes who are attracted 
by the beauties of the lake, while cement and asphalt 
paved boulevards surround its borders and convey 
the endless procession of automobiles that carry the 
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pleasure seekers of today; innumerable bungalows 
and many houses of more pretentious character 
crowd its shores, for the residents in which a yacht 
club and a golf course have been created, churches 
and school houses, hotels, theatres and shops have 
been built and the problems of government have 
become serious; but still the Eagle’s Nest has pre- 
served its seclusion, isolated by the rocky cliff and 
stretch of woodland in its rear and by the water 
encircled slopes that defend its remaining sides— 
there the summer idy] still repeats itself. 

For years now the original simple cottage, that 
sheltered the young surgeon and his family of little 
children, has been replaced by a more capacious and 
permanent structure, the granite walls of which were 
built of stone quarried from the hill in its rear. The 
ragged forest around it has been converted into a 
noble grove and velvet lawns and vine covered stone 
walls extend the attractions of its ample piazza, and 
pergolas and summer houses and terraced flower 
gardens; garage and barn and other outhouses 
afford shelter to motor and horse and cow and 
chickens; a tennis court invites those who need its 
exercise while along two sides of it extend grape 
arbors whose fruit tempts the palate of the Septem- 
ber players; down at the lakeside a capacious boat 
house shelters the boats and an icehouse keeps the 
winter gathered ice, and an engine house ensures 
a supply of water to the dwelling above, and among 
the trees of the woodland in the rear has been built 
an attractive tile roofed bungalow in which a care- 
taker lives the year round. One by one, step by 
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step, all these and other conveniences have been the 
gradual accumulations of the years that have passed. 

The Golden Wedding. In June 1920, fifty 
years had been completed since the young naval sur- 
geon and the “ lady of the flowers ” had united their 
lives in wedlock. To a singular degree that union 
had been an ideal one and with the years its ties had 
become even more absolute and strong. ‘These years 
had not been all joys, successes and achievements 
but a full share of trials, hopes deferred, chagrins, 
defeats, disappointments, griefs and sorrows had 
marked their passage, but the joys had been shared 
together and the sting of defeats and sorrows had 
been lessened by mutual sympathy. Has not the 
record of these years been fully set forth in the 
pages of this book which now approaches its com- 
pletion? No serious discords had marred their 
memories, but in full and absolute mutual trust 
and affection had the duties of the successive days 
of their long course been performed. Where better 
could this Golden Anniversary of their wedded life 
be celebrated than at this EKagle’s Nest, which had 
typified all that was best in life and where had been 
enjoyed the supremest moments of its course? And 
how could it be enjoyed without the presence to 
share it of the friends that had brought so much of 
the finest qualities of life into the years that had 
passed? And this the more since the accumulating 
years had not yet abated health and strength so as 
to interfere with friendship’s pleasures. So the invi- 
tations were sent out in these words: 
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1870-1920. 


Docror and Mrs. Lewis STEPHEN PILcHER 
will celebrate the completion of fifty years of 
wedded life Monday, June 21, 1920. They invite 
their friends to share with them the pleasures of the 
day at their home, The Eagle’s Nest, Lake Hopat- 
cong, New Jersey, from three to eight o'clock of 
the afternoon. 


The day broke with clouds and rain, but by mid- 
forenoon the clouds had disappeared and the sun 
shone radiantly and made the remainder of the day 
“perfect as a day in June.” The cars that had been 
chartered to bring friends from the city came filled 
with a joyous throng who were conveyed from the 
station to the house either by waiting motor car or 
by steamers on the lake as the guests preferred, while 
many friends from far and near found their way 
thither by their own automobiles. Nothing could 
have been more perfect or more gratifying than 
the spirit of gladness and congratulation that ruled 
the hour. It was a fitting culmination of the years 
whose conclusion was being celebrated. Suitable 
refreshments and music added to the pleasure of 
the occasion and house, and lawns and groves were 
filled with the happy throng. A pleasant feature 
of the gathering was the grouping of the assembly 
for a photograph which was most satisfactorily 
secured, a treasured memento of the day. 

A shower of cordial and affectionate letters and 
telegrams from friends who could not come in per- 
son were received. It was very delightful that so 
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many whom we loved were able to find their way 
to this country home that day. ‘Then in the presence 
of the assembled guests Corporal Tanner, who 
despite his disabilities had come up from Washing- 
ton, in eloquent words paid a high tribute to his 
hosts; and our long time neighbor, the Rev. Dr. 
Gessler, made an address full of love and goodwill. 
Of many tributes in verse that were given the fol- 
lowing from the Rev. Dr. McMillan, a comrade of 
the Grand Army, must suffice for repetition here: 


IN COMMEMORATION OF THE GOLDEN WEDDING OF 
DR. AND MRS. L. S. PILCHER 


Two slender saplings, side by side, 
Stood swaying in the vernal sun 

Till intertwining branches tied 
Those two unwedded lives in one. 


And each to each new courage lent 

And strength to struggle with the storms, 
Whose blasts their union never rent, 

But vigor gave their bending forms. 


And broad and high in thrifty health 
Their living branches spread and grew 
And all around in golden wealth 
Their grateful benefactions threw. 


Till towering o’er the field they stood, 
The joy of every passing eye, 

They stand a twin beatitude, 
Rising and reaching to the sky. 


O, fair but yet unworthy type 
Of the sweet scenes we here behold, 
Love’s garnered harvest, full and ripe, 
And richer than the gifts of gold! 


O happy pair! O, cloudless home, 
In which we find a welcome free, 

A band of loving friends we come 
To crown your Golden Jubilee. 


Duncan J. McMurray, 
June 21, 1920. 
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June 21, 1920 
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For my own contribution to the sentiment of 
the hour I borrowed these lines from Thomas 
Huxley’s Ode to his own wife on the celebration of 
their twenty-fifth wedding anniversary, which I had 
treasured in memory and now presented with slight 
alterations to adapt them to the different occasion, 
expressing as they did so fully the emotions that 
crowded my own heart on this our golden 
wedding day: 

TO MARTHA 
1870-1920 


Dear Wife, for now full fifty years, 

Have you and I, hand clasped in hand, 
Sometimes all smiles, sometimes in bitter tears, 
Wended our way through the strange land 

Of living men, until with silvered hair, 

And graver mien, and steps more slow, 
Adown the strand of age we fare 

To the still ocean, out beyond time’s fiow. 


True wife, dear mother, sharer of life’s cares, 

Love’s afterglow shall brighten all the years 

That yet are ours; and closer still shall be our clasp 
Of hands until they nerveless fall and cease to grasp. 


Dearest and best! We both begin to feel 

The weight of years lie heavy on our lives, 

A little slower turns our pulse’s wheel, 

And in thy hair shine none but silver threads. 
But this, Beloved, this one thing I know, 

That our true love doth show no tint of gray, 
But is as golden as that far off day, 

In the long past, when soul with soul did wed, 
And all the world was roseate with their glow. 


Thus passed this memorable day; one by one 
the guests departed; for a time the setting sun 
illuminated the western sky with its violet glories 
which gradually faded into the night, and then came 
the realization of the words of Stevenson: “ After 
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the sun is down and the West faded the heavens 
begin to fill with shining stars.” There was still an 
unknown future. before us, brief certainly, but still 
crowded with possibilities of greater happiness than 
had freighted any of the years that had gone. For- 
ward into the future we would press—and so it was; 
for more than three years were the black clouds of 
cheerless Winter kept back while the joys of happy 
united Indian Summer days were given to us, and 
then Winter came! 
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In THE morning of February 2, 1924, my wife 
died. For months the Angel of Death had hovered 
over her, and at last quietly bore her away. 
Although of delicate frame she had enjoyed during 
all her long life remarkable immunity from serious 
illness until the final calamity developed which over- 
whelmed her. She was, happily, equally free from 
the lesser infirmities that so often cloud the lives of 
her sex. She was a woman rare in the perfections 
of womanhood with a spirit so sweet and lovely in its 
qualities that it made all lives who came within its 
influence happier and better; utterly devoid of 
selfishness, thinking only of the good of others. 
She was bright, intelligent, cultivated, interested in 
all good things. Into the home which she created 
she had brought peace and joy and honor. A 
devoted wife, a true and glad mother, a staunch 
friend. ‘“ Her children arise up and call her blessed ; 


- her husband also, and he praiseth her.” 
427 
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Martha Susan Phillips came of pure colonial — 
stock. John Hart, the great-uncle of her father, 
Aaron Hart Phillips, had been one of the delegates 
from New Jersey who signed the Declaration of 
Independence in 1776, and the grandfather of her 
mother, Colonel Mark Thomson, had served as an 
Aide de Camp to General Washington during the 
war to secure that Independence. To the wedded 
union which began in that June of 1870, she brought 
the grace and dignity of a long line of worthy . 
ancestors, but with the thought only of how she 
could best contribute to the advancement of the new 
life which was then begun. Throughout all the sub- 
sequent years she identified herself absolutely with 
the life of the husband she had chosen. How well 
she did this the record of the preceding pages of this 
book testifies. How great was the result of all these 
years of such a life in molding the character and 
determining the achievements of the family that 
shared it, is impossible to overstate. 

Into the few years that were given to us to 
enjoy together after the day of the Golden 
Wedding had been successively crowded the experi- 
ences of my Commander-in-Chiefship of the Grand 
Army, and the pleasures of our winter in South 
America, a fitting culmination to the many years 
of our united lives. To both of us the constructive 
period of life had given place to that of reflection 
and of memory. We knew that we were growing 
old, but we could testify that Age had its joys as 
well as Youth and had hoped that for a little while 
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longer we might be privileged to enjoy them 
together. Now to one who sits enshrouded by the 
desolation of bereavement, what satisfaction is there 
in remaining years? When life is thus abruptly 
deprived of its chief solace and its dearest privilege 
there constantly comes surging over the spirit the 
ery, Why, Why is life given to us only to be taken 
away from us when it is the sweetest? 

To one who is thus left alone, how natural is the 
thought :—What is life; whence does it come and 
whither does it lead? It is never created anew; in 
all cases it has its origin in preceding life of which it 
is a continuation. So great is its brevity wherein 
does one life differ in worth from another? Is there 
any essential difference in the quality of life dis- 
played among all living things? Does not the lowest 
plant display a principle of life quite equal in its 
essence to that which characterizes the beginning 
of the organism which is later to develop into the 
highest equipped human being? In the measure of 
the Cosmos all life seems to be essentially alike— 
the gamut of birth, growth, activity, reproduction, 
degeneration, death is common to all. Who knows 
what is the essential factor which makes inert matter 
to be alive? It has never been seen, or measured, or 
weighed. Into whatever organism it is infused, 
however minute or limited in its activities or com- 
plex and inclusive in its functions, it endures only 
until the particular mechanism which exhibits it is 
exhausted. Does the real element which constitutes 
the life of the leaf, the bacillus, the dumb brute, the 
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man, differ in its essence? Whence does it come and 
whither does it go when the mechanism in which it 
was clothed no longer responds to its stimulus or 
awakens its activity? Does not a great tree of the 
forest, a patient beast of burden, or a sagacious 
household companion display a higher organism, 
more truly a soul, than many an ignoble human 
being? The members of the human race have made 
for themselves the doctrine that their lives are more 
valuable than are those of any other order of living 
being. May not this doctrine be only the result of 
an egoism which the human organism has self gener- 
ated out of its special conditions, an egoism which 
has made this infinitely little speck in the stellar 
systems, the Earth, seem to be the centre and high- 
est achievement of the Universe! What warrant is 
there for the assumption that every individual of 
this self esteemed highly favored class, from the 
moment of his generation, has become endowed with 
a quality which is indestructible, that he alone of 
earth’s creation is immortal? Is this so? Who 
knows? What law or quality in any of the observed 
phenomena of the Universe gives support to it? Is 
there a something called soul or spirit separable 
from and independent of the living matter in which 
it may temporarily dwell and which for the time 
being is its servant? Or is what men call soul any- 
thing more than the sum of the sensibilities and 
activities of the entire mass of individual cells, each 
a living entity, of which a body is composed. As 
long as any of these cells continue to function life 
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and all its qualities persist in that body. When the 
last cell has ceased to function, that is death. Who 
can say that with the expiration of all cell life, 
soul life also has not expired, for is not the one 
inseparable from the other? This is the problem of 
the Ages. For its attempted solution hope, desire, 
imagination, philosophy, tradition, religion, may 
offer their hypothetical contributions, but here 
knowledge stops. The impasse is absolute. What 
we do know is simply that the physical manifesta- 
tions of the human life are evanescent; that 
measured by the standard of the eons of the universe 
the lifetime of the longest lived man is but a point 
in the arc of eternity. The life of an individual is 
a breath, a flash, an exclamation; it is as the momen- 
tary flicker of a firefly making a glimmer in the dusk 
of a summer evening. And the spirit of man, that 
which constitutes his special boast, on account of 
which he claims to be God-like, entitled to be ranked 
as but little lower than the angels, the continuance 
of which as a separate entity is the condition of his 
immortality, upon what slight, changeable physical 
conditions do its qualities depend? The accidental 
plugging of a blood-vessel that carries nutriment to 
a special brain area occurs and the finest and noblest 
attributes of a man are lost; the pressure of a 
depressed bit of bone may change an individual into 
a criminal or a defective; the excess or lack of the 
secretions of an isolated group of cells may totally 
transform the spiritual character of a man; whether 
a person shall be a giant, or a dwarf, a prodigy or 
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an idiot depends upon the presence or absence, or 
the proportionate activities of certain recognizable 
and localizable masses of body cells. The man who 
during the existence of his physical powers in full 
maturity displays the highest intellectual qualities, 
with the decay of added years may degenerate into 
a dotard. What function, or manifestation, or 
exaltation of spirit or intellect can be conceived as 
inseparable from physical conditions. The one thing 
which escapes all analysis, which baffles all scrutiny 
as to its essence and origin, is life itself. We cannot 
create it; it is a possession or quality of all living 
things; we can transmit it, but only under certain 
conditions. Can we destroy it? Who shall venture 
to claim that power? All analogy, as far as our 
intellects can comprehend the facts of the Universe, 
argues against it. The greatest reach of our reason 
carries us only to the conclusion of Solomon that the 
spirit returns to the God who gave it. How escape 
the conclusion that the individual no longer able to 
respond to the stimulus of life, the form, the original 
body, as it returns to the elements of which it was 
compounded, ceases to exist “ Then shall the dust 
return to the earth as it was!” 

During the brief period of his conscious exist- 
ence as an individual, man cannot fail to realize that 
he is a part of a universe governed by law and pro- 
gressing in order; that in all events there is cause 
and effect. He can comprehend that somewhere 
there is a giver of law, a creator of order; to such a 
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lawgiver man must give his homage and his worship. 
He is the source of life. The problem of his existence 
and his attributes is an infinite one which cannot be 
compassed by a finite creature. One may exclaim 
with Addison: “ How can man exalt his thoughts 
to anything great and noble who believes that 
after a short turn on the stage of this world he 
is to sink into oblivion, and to lose his conscious- 
ness forever?” On the other hand do not all 
men naturally strive during life as if they knew 
that what they were to enjoy or to do must be 
enjoyed or done before this life was gone, and, as 
they feel it slipping from them, cling to it as if it 
was their highest good? “ All that a man hath will 
he give for his life!” Those rare instances in which 
under the fervor of religious faith, or profound 
emotion, or in the despair of disappointment or fail- 
ure, or in the callousness of deep degeneration, men 
seem to despise life, awaken in other men the feeling 
that there is something abnormal about such an indi- 
vidual. The primal emotions of man such as hunger, 
thirst, love, ambition, pride, courage, desire for 
knowledge, fear, anger, hatred, selfishness, cove- 
tousness, envy, revenge, which in variable propor- 
tions are at the bottom of most of the actions of men, 
are inherent in the man himself in his present 
environment, and are affected little by considera- 
tions of possible conditions in a hypothetical future 
state. The hermits of the Nitrian desert of the 
primitive church, or the monks walled up in the 
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Thibetan cells of Lhasa of today are the legitimate 
fruits of the doctrine of rewards in a future life to 
be gained by self-denial in this life. Are not the 
greatest and noblest actions more likely to be called 
forth by the consideration that the life man now 
enjoys is the only life that is given to him to use and 
develop, and that according to the fruits of that life 
alone he is to stand or fall? It is natural and laud- 
able that man should dream dreams in which he finds 
himself in the enjoyment of a bliss greater than this 
present existence has given him. The houris of 
Paradise are the hope of a Mohammedan: to be 
swallowed up in the ineffable state of Nirvana is 
the highest aspiration of a disciple of Buddha; the 
happy hunting grounds of the redman satisfy his 
longings; the glories of the New Jerusalem are 
depicted by the lonely exile of Patmos, and the 
vision of a glorious resurrection of his body causes 
a Paul, with his thorn in the flesh, to exclaim, O 
Death, where is thy sting, O Grave, where is thy 
victory! Even the pagan Cicero, as he awaits the 
arrival of the assassin to rob him of life, may>still 
exclaim “After all should this my firm persuasion of 
the soul’s immortality prove to be a mere delusion, 
it is at least a pleasing delusion, and I will cherish 
it to my latest breath!” Does not the disciple of 
Confucius believe that his own welfare in a future 
state depends upon the continued presence in this 
world of children who shall provide for his needs 
and revere hismemory? But are not all these imag- 
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inings equally the children of desire and hope, the 
stuff of which dreams are made, of the same fabric 
as the Elysian fields of the classic poet or the visions 
of a Dante or the nobie depictions of a Milton, of a 
later age? 

Such are some of the reflections that crowd into 
the mind of the pilgrim in these last stages of his 
pilgrimage which, under wintry clouds, he pursues 
alone. One may not here follow them out into all 
the many lines of observation and speculation which 
they suggest. They do not lead to the delights of 
ecstatic devotion, nor to the indulgence of hopeful 
visions of a bright hereafter. They partake of the 
sober realities of the present. ‘They do awaken ambi- 
tion to perform well one’s part each day as its oppor- 
tunities and duties present themselves, if the 
rewards of the deeds done in this body are to be 
expected only here. Again to quote Cicero, ‘“ Good 
seeds sown in the former seasons of life will in the 
winter of your days be wonderfully productive of 
the noblest and most valuable fruit;’”? and—*“ he 
alone shall taste the sweet fruit of revered age whose 
former years have been distinguished by a uniform 
series of laudable and meritorious actions.” 

And again:—“ Respectable old age stands sup- 
ported on the foundation of a youth well spent. 
Miserable indeed must that old man be whose 
former life stands in need of an apology.” 

Although I have reached my eightieth year of 
life, and realize that as a Pilgrim seeking a Surgical 
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Goal the end of the pilgrimage has been attained, 
and that only a remnant of declining sunlight 
remains to the brief day of life; although the com- 
rades and companions of the morning and noon of 
life have one by one left me and a new world has 
arisen around me; although the ambitions of Youth 
have been more than realized and the rewards of 
continued labor no longer allure me; although I 
cherish no illusions as to the future, I may not shut 
my eyes to whatever of solace present conditions 
offer. To me has been given the privilege of life 
during the most wonderful epoch of the world’s 
history, to have borne any part in which, however 
humble, cannot fail ever to be a source of the most 
profound satisfaction. In the children and child- 
ren’s children, which remain to me, I see a tangible 
assured immortality that fills my desires as to the 
future; in the memories of the past that throng 
around me I find renewed sources of continued con- 
tent; by the friends, old and new, who offer me their 
companionship and sympathy, the days are rendered 
brighter and care lessened; the commonwealth that 
protects me still permits me to labor in its service, 
and a patriotic interest in the welfare of my com- 
rades of the Grand Army, and in all national 
affairs engages daily attention; the advances in 
knowledge in all science fill my mind with wonder; 
the changes in material conditions that attend a new 
century arouse my astonishment and eager expecta- 
tion as to the possibilities of future years; the duties 
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of editorial work in my chosen profession still inter- 
est me; and the observation of the fruitful and suc- 
cessful careers of younger men gives me pleasure; 
the companionship of my books, one of the greatest 
of life’s pleasures, is still more enjoyable now, while 
the contemplation of the beauties and wonders of 
Nature is a never failing source of delight. 
Even Winter clouds may have a silver lining! 
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